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THE GREAT 


In the course of his presidential campaign nearly two years 
ago Mr Roosevelt boldly declared himself an experi- 
mentalist. In the grievous economic plight of the United 
States, he asked for a mandate to act, and, if he found his 
measures ineffective, to try and try again. This frank 
attitude awakened a sympathetic response far outside the 
boundaries of his own country, for everywhere there was 
a despairing feeling that the policy of ‘‘ letting well alone ”’ 
was allowing the world to sink deeper into poverty. 

we have all been experimenting, each according to our 
inclinations or prejudices and within the limits of our 
various national circumstances. Surely it is not true that 
matters can no longer be aie even if they are 
handled resolutely and with decision? If this question is 
to be intelligently answered, it is imperative to recover a 
sense of direction and to form a conception of the kind of 
world which statecraft must set itself to recreate. 

In formulating such a conception it is clearly a 
first essential to understand what are the forces which 
have produced the present setback to the forward march 
of civilisation. In the compass of a couple of hundred 
pages* Professor Robbins has outlined his views of the 
origin and course of the crisis and of the necessary condi- 
tions if we are to emerge from it. Though the reader may 
not share his emphasis and may differ from his conclusions, 
there is no one who will not find this compact and brilliant 
sketch unusually stimulating and provocative. 

Professor Robbins attributes the immediate cause of the 
crisis—namely, the American crash in the autumn of 1929 
—to the character of the inflation boom which preceded it; 
but in describing this episode he tilts vigorously at certain 
Common assumptions about the monetary history of the 
preceding decade. In particular, he is a severe critic of 
the policy of this country—not for the reason so often 
urged that our policy was deflationary and constituted a 
heavy handicap to recovery—but because our policy was 
not deflationary enough. America and France, which 
together received so much of the world’s gold, did not 

Sterilise ’’ it, but created currency or allowed the volume 
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of bank money to expand. It was in this country, 
which—for apparently good reasons—had returned to gold 
at a parity which proved too high, that wages, costs and 
prices were out of equilibrium with those in the world at - 
large; and it was for us to correct this situation and restore 
our prices to a competitive level, and thus, if the gold 
standard functioned properly, to draw back an adequate 
gold reserve. 

Naturally, Professor Robbins does not attribute the 
whole blame to the monetary policy of this country only. 
He bluntly criticises the American banking authorities for 
their failure to prevent the development of inflation in the 
United States in the years preceding the crash. He recog- 
nises also that the crash developed into the greatest depres- 
sion in history because of the many causes, political and 
economic, which during and after the war have created a 
chaotic lack of order and balance in the world’s economic 
structure. Opinions will certainly differ about the weight to 
be attached to the influence of the war, to faulty states- 
manship in drawing up the Peace, to economic nationalism 
and to underlying changes in world population, industrial 
knowledge, etc. But it is interesting to find Professor 
Robbins criticising the policies adopted after as well as be- 
fore the crash. He thinks, for example, that the attempt of 


; the creditors of Germany to secure repayment, and the in- 


vention of a ‘‘ standstill ’’ arrangement which failed to dis- 
tinguish between good and bad debts, was a mistake and 
delayed recovery; and again that this country was seriously 
at fault in not seizing the opportunity to return to gold at 
the beginning of 1933, when feelers. were being put out 
from the United States and when we were regarded as the 
chief obstacle to stabilisation at new levels. At that time, 
the pound sterling was at a favourable parity, and an 
agreement would have prevented the American experiments 
in currency depreciation. In Professor Robbins’s view, we 
awoke to the possibilities too late. 

But surely this American ‘* kite’? was not a genuine 
opportunity; for so far-reaching an issue, together with the 
debt and other problems associated with it, could not have 
been settled in a ‘‘ lame duck ’’ session of Congress; and 
events thereafter raced along too rapidly for conference or 
reflection. Regrets are natural to one who sees in the 
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collapse of the gold standard the great tragedy of recent 
times—since it marked the breakdown of the post-war 
attempt to reconstruct an international world system and 
revived in their most active form all the devices of economic 
nationalism. These, in turn, rendered far more difficult the 
processes of recovery, accentuated impoverishment, and so 
pushed us deeper into political troubles which have 
threatened to destroy the whole system of democracy. So 
impressed, indeed, is Professor Robbins with the danger of 
war and the instability of the modern world that in looking 
to the future he reaches the gloomy conclusion that ‘‘ the 
probability of peace and progress in the next half-century is 
not very great.’’ 

The course of statesmanship, then, according to our 
author, is to put in the forefront the restoration of a stable 
basis for international trade. He is realist enough to see 
that we cannot jump back forthwith to a full gold standard, 
but he would like to see some provisional plan of stabilisa- 
tion, to be followed as quickly as possible by a full restora- 
tion of the gold standard, with all its implications in the 
matter of adjustability of costs by any nation that may find 
itself out of balance with the world. If the people are told 
the truth, and if they realise the unpleasant alternative of a 
decline in the standard of civilisation, democracy should be 
as capable as dictatorship of accepting even that which may 
seem at first unpleasant, but is for the ultimate good of each 
nation. — 

For Professor Robbins nothing but the full gold standard 
will suffice. That an easier way may be found in the device 
of a system of variable parities changed from time to time 
as conditions vary, he does not admit. Such a system, he 
would allow, might circumvent the serious difficulty, of 
bringing about equilibrium by a general disturbance of 
wages and prices within the country. But the rules in 
accordance with which changes could be made would be 
hard to define, and in the absence of rules the exchange 
would be at the incalculable discretion of the controllin 
authority. The exchange rate would become a political 
issue and inflation might:ensue ; its uncertainty would 
create trouble with foreign countries and make impossible 
long-term trading agreements; long-term international loans 
would be almost, if not quite impossible, and the chance of 
speculative profit would even encourage those large-scale 
transfers of short-term capital which has been so disturbing 
a factor in recent years. 

We have no space to follow Professor Robbins into many 
other matters of diagnosis or of policy, but the points we 
have mentioned are sufficient to show that he lacks neither 
courage nor force in challenging many accepted doctrines of 
the day. With many of his judgments we agree, and we are 
most certainly at one with him in his insistence on the need 
of finding the way to restore a world economic and financial 
system. 

But on two major points we find ourselves in disagreement 
on matters which affect policy. In the first place, both in 
his critique of British monetary policy before 1929 and in 
his comment on the possibility of modifying exchange 
parities instead of trying to adjust the internal equilibrium 
of a country, Professor Robbins seems to underrate the 
economic, social and political difficulties of bringing about 
general and equitable changes in wages and prices. The 
difficulties in the way of a movable parity system are for- 
midable, but they should be soluble with time and experi- 
ence. Certainly, the technical and diplomatic problems 
which such a plan propounds would be child’s play com- 
pared to the task of bringing about an adjustment of 
wages sufficient to counteract such great economic changes 
as those which have upset the world’s economic equilibrium 
in the past decade. 

This leads us to our second and more general reflection. 
Professor Robbins attaches enormous importance to an 
international monetary system. We agree. But the break- 
down of the post-war standard was not primarily due 
to the way that standard was handled by the world’s bank- 
ing authorities. True, inexperience in many countries, the 
novelty of a system where gold is the standard but not in 
active circulation, differences of banking tradition in a world 
with several centres instead of a single dominating mon 
centre, and some ae of judgment undoubtedly 
played their part. e root cause of the collapse—as the 
Economist has repeatedly argued—was the fact that, for 
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reasons which had nothing to do with the monetary system, 
the economy of the world, already rent and turned upside 

i together again under condi- 
tions which did not permit of a quick return to a new and 
Stable equilibrium in international economic relations. An 


' international standard was set up on the assumption that it 


would facilitate the necessary adjustments as it did the much 
smaller changes of pre-war days. But the facts were too 
obdurate, the political background too unstable, the changes 
too rapid, the new features—such as reparations and war 
debts—on too great a scale, and the barriers to the free 
movement of goods too numerous and obstructive to permit 
a new harmony to be brought about merely by setting up 
afresh an international monetary system. In short, the gold 
standard was called upon to right all the wrongs and remove 
all the debris of faulty statecraft, national ignorance and 
jealousy, and conflicting social ambitions. It failed. It 
cannot be expected to succeed until the conditions have been 
recreated under which an international system can work. 

Professor Robbins recognises that political and economic 
disorder were responsible for the fact that the American 
crisis developed from a more or less normal fluctuation of 
pre-war type into ‘‘ the great depression.’ But it is equally 
true that, until all the major world disorders are corrected, 
= attempt to restore an automatic international standard 

ill almost certainly fail. If we are to avoid a second failure, 
we must attack the problem on the broadest possible front. 
In the meantime we have no option but to pursue on a pro- 
visional basis a monetary policy which will as far as possible 
eliminate exchange fluctuations, and endeavour step by step 
to rebuild international trade over the widest possible area 
and up to the limits which circumstances permit. 


A NOTABLE ASSEMBLY 


CHAUVINISTS, as well as those who seek to capitalise 
“the old Adam ’’ in humanity, have drawn strength from 
the deadlock over disarmament. They foretell the immi- 
nent demise of the League of Nations. But the League 
has not lost much, if any, vitality. Nor has it needed 
much officious striving to keep it alive, for, with the tide 
of the world’s security at its lowest post-war ebb, the 
League’s Fifteenth Assembly which opens on Monday 
promises to be a notable gathering of national delegates. 
And the Council, which its deliberations on Friday, 
has an agenda which still shows evidence of the world’s 
recourse to its greatest international forum. 

The blows which the League has already received, and 
the factors which are still working against it, are, of course, 
not only manifest but conspicuous. There is the world- 
wide movement towards re-armament, on which we com- 
mented last week. There are the special local danger- 
— like Austria in Europe and Manchuria in the Far 

ast, where sparks are flying—and any one of these sparks 
might explode the world’s powder-magazine. There is the 
tension between Russia and Japan and between Italy and 
Germany. There is the equivocal position of countries 
like Jugoslavia and Poland, which are officially in a 
French camp, but are persistently reported to be coquetting 
with ‘‘ the Third Reich.’’ And, finally, there is the seces- 
sion of both Germany and Japan, who have both served 
notice of their intention to resign from the League, and 
have both actually ceased to take part in League activities, 
though judicially their notice does not take effect until 
next year. 

If these were all the items to be entered on our balance 
sheet, the upshot would not be at all obscure. The heavy 
losses which we have indicated would have taxed the 
League’s strength to the uttermost and have brought it 
within sight of bankruptcy. Happily, however, there are 
other items, of not less importance, to be brought into the 
reckoning on the credit side. 

If Germany and Japan are receding from the League, 
Russia and America are moving towards it. It was the 
very crisis in the League’s fate, over the Sino-Japanese 
dispute, that started America on this auspicious course. 
It is a vital interest of the United States that the Sino- 
Japanese dispute should receive a just and peaceful salu- 
tion; and although the efforts of the League to bring about 
such a solution have so far failed, they have nevertheless 
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brought home to American public opinion, more forcibly 
than. anything else that has happened since the war, the 
value of an international institution for the maintenance of 
some kind of world order under a collective system. This 
increase of American cordiality towards the League, which 
first became apparent .over the ees affair, has 
been manifested again in the cordiality with which the 
United States has welcomed the intervention of the League 
in the Peruvian-Colombian and Bolivian-Paraguayan 
conflicts, without any tendency to resist this intervention 
as a European infringement of the Monroe Doctrine. The 
American Government has also come into line with other 
Powers in taking authority to control or prohibit the sale of 
armaments to the two belligerents in the Chaco war and, 
indeed, to control the private manufacture of, and trade in, 
arms. Taken together, these developments in American 
policy are significant and encouraging. 

While the United States has been making this cautious 
advance, the U.S.S.R. has been moving much faster and 

er. From an attitude of dogmatic and militant 
hostility towards the League, the Soviet Government has 
now come to the point of applying for membership. 
_ It now seems virtually certain that, at the present 
sessions of the Council and Assembly, the Soviet Union will 
forthwith apply for admission to membership in the 
League, and for that permanent seat on the Council which 
was deliberately reserved for Russia, as well as for 
Germany and the United States, when the constitution of 
the League was originally drafted. If the Russian Govern- 
ment does make this application, we may assume that it 
has good reason to believe that it will not meet with a 
rebuff. Thus, if no last-minute objections are raised, the 
entry of Russia into the League will not only be the out- 
standing event of this session; it will be one of the great 
landmarks in the League’s history. 

An application for admission is, of course, a delicate and 
uncertain business; for, while the general sense of the 
existing members is normally in favour of strengthening the 
League by an accession—especially when the applicant is 
a Great Power—there will always be individual States 
members which think they stand to lose by a general gain. 
This obstacle presented itself, rather disconcertingly, in 
1926, when the Power seeking admission was Germany. 
On that occasion Poland was the key country; and, now 
that the applicant is Russia, Poland will be the key 
country again, as far as the Council is concerned. While 
mere admission to the League requires no more than a 
two-thirds majority in the Assembly, the grant of a per- 
manent seat on the Council requires unanimity among 
existing Council members, and a bare majority in the 
Assembly as well. In 1934, as in 1926, Poland is a Council 
member; and it is therefore in her power to blackball 
Russia now, as she could have blackballed Germany then. 

In 1926, Poland’s affirmative vote had to be purchased 
by granting her a ‘‘ semi-permanent ’’ seat on the Council 
for herself—that is, a seat which is temporary in theory but 
permanent in practice. Poland, apparently, will content 
herself pr gg snes that the obligations of the minorities 
treaties s henceforward be assumed by all States 
members of the League; and this proposal is incon- 
trovertible in abstract justice. But, as the Polish Govern- 
ment knows, it has only the slenderest chance of being 
accepted in practice, and it is to be feared that, in putting 
this proposal forward, Poland is not so much hoping for 
Success as seeking a plausible pretext for a subsequent 
Tepudiation of her own existing obligations. If so, it is 
unfortunate; for, though Poland’s contractual obligations, 
in this matter of minorities, may be an anomaly, this 
anomaly is certainly a salutary one. The protection of 
minorities is a good thing as far as it goes, even though it 
may not be universal; and the concrete interests of some 
ten million Ukrainians, White Russians, Jews and Germans 
in Poland ought not to be sacrificed on the altar of the 
abstract principle of ‘‘ the equality of States.”’ 

Another question with which the Council and Assembly 
will have to deal is the Chaco war, which has hitherto 
defied the peace-making endeavours of the League, the 
Pan-American Union, the United States and the états 
limitrophes. Nowadays, the world simply cannot afford to 

Ow any war to burn itself out—even in a relatively 
remote and isolated region—when there is so much in- 

ble material lying about everywhere. It is 
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supremely important that the fighting between the Bolivians 
and Paraguayans should be brought to a stop by inter- 
national action; and, since both countries are land-locked, 
and neither of them is capable of manufacturing its own 
munitions, this is a clear case for applying an international 
armaments embargo. Already, great progress in this 
direction has been made by the individual action of the 
armaments-producing countries (including, as we have 
mentioned, the United States). Public opinion, all over 
the world, is interested and favourable; and the League 
now has an opportunity of systematising and confirming 
an embargo which may not only put an end to a local war 
in South America, but may also establish an invaluable 
precedent for ending, or even preventing, other wars 
hereafter. 

Finally, the Council will have to consider the work of 
the Committee of Three on the situation in the Saar. The 
revelations made public this week (which will be found in 
a Note on a later page) are such as to disturb those who 
had hoped for a fair and free plebiscite next 

anuary. The Council, Baron Aloisi’s Committee of 

hree, and the Saar Governing Commission are faced with 
a problem upon the solution of which depend the personal 
liberties, property and, perhaps, persons of all those many 
Saarlanders who, till now, have not succumbed to the 
threats, blandishments and propaganda of the Nazis. 

From this necessarily cursory survey it will be- seen that 
the League’s work this autumn is as important as ever, 
and that, given bold leadership and a unity of purpose, it 
has a good chance of raising its stock very high. No 
doubt, we must be careful not to build too great hopes on 
the favourable items in the balance sheet before the account 
is cast up. Yet, ‘‘ if hopes are dupes, fears may be liars.’’ 
The moral, surely, is that, at this crisis in our post-war 
history, every people and every Government ought to 
throw itself into the struggle in order to make sure that 
oor of peace, order and reconstruction ‘‘ possess the 
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RUBBER UNDER CONTROL 


THE extraordinary rise in the price of crude rubber during ~ 
recent months demonstrates the dangers of replacing com- 
petition by monopoly, especially in the case of essential 
raw materials. It is therefore opportune to examine the 
development of this latest attempt at ‘‘ planning.’’ So far 
it is not altogether reassuring. 

In the spring of last year the price of crude rubber be; 
slowly to rise, following an improvement in consumption. 
Towards the end of 1933 the rise in prices gained 
momentum, not as a result of a further improvement in 
the rubber situation, but because of the expectation of a 
restriction scheme. Consequently, output again jumped 
ahead of consumption, and a disastrous setback in prices 
and in the position of commercial estates was only pre- 
vented by the inauguration, on June rst last, of the second 
rubber control plan, which was analysed in the Economist 
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of May 5th. Since then prices have continued in an 
upward direction, and the current quotation of ‘‘ smoked 
sheet ’’ in London, at 7.50d. per lb., compares with an 
average price of 6.47d. per lb. in May and of 2.12d. per 
Ib. in March, 1933. In New York the quotation rose from 
2.90 cents per lb. in March, 1933, to 13.15 cents per lb. 
in May, 1934, and 15.50 cents per lb. at the beginning of 
September. 

The development of exports, consumption, stocks and 
prices is summarised in the following table, compiled from 
the statistics of the Rubber Growers’ Association : — 


Exports, CONSUMPTION, STOCKS AND PRICES OF RUBBER 


Stocks of 
Exports of Crude Rubber World 
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(Thous. | (Thous. (Thous. (Thous. | Per Ib. 
tons) tons) tons) tons) tons) d. 
300-2 151-0 71-0 270-6 one 9-56 
518°S5 | 210-0 | 189-0 | 558-9 ove 132-9 35-06 
621-9 | 286-0 | 204-0 544-6 ove 180-6 23-75 
607-4 | 242-0 | 229-0 598-9 ooo 189-1 18-44 
656-8 | 299-0 | 229-0 680-4 167°6 208-5 10-60 
861-4 | 456-0 | 255-0 807-0 275-6 218-8 10-25 
819-8 | 442-0 | 241-0 716-0 406-5 167-2 5-91 
796-8 | 422-0 | 257-0 678-2 547-7 141-9 3°17 
708-3 } 406-0 | 211-0 685-4 549-2 74°7 2:34 
851-2 | 445-1 | 281-4 | 813-6 540-0 99°5 3-24 

62-3 35-9 17°3 50-9 553-3 13-8° 2°12 
56-7 30-8 17-8 61-1 544-8 2-37 
66-3 32-3 24°4 75°2 537-2 23-4 2-97 
64-0 28-9 25-3 77°1 520-6 3-37 
74:6 36-3 28-6 77°35 516-7 3-87 
75:1 38-9 25-8 81-0 511-6 34-1 3-81 
74:9 38-1 26-2 70-1 518-5 3-78 
86-1 47°7 26-7 69-1 518-8 3-97 
79-4 39-3 27-4 64-5 528-7 28-2 4-09 
90-6 43-6 31-0 67:8 540-0 4°19 
81-6 38-8 28-9 80-5 $47°2 4°44 
87-0 42-8 30-2 78°6 541-8 28-9 4:91 
91-8 38-4 39-1 92-5 541-9 5-16 
85-6 35-4 36-9 80-4 545-3 10-2¢ 5-68 
112-5 43-2 53-8 85-4 $44:5 10-8: 6-47 
73-1 32-4 27-4 84-9 560-5 10- 6-50 
72-3 32-3 27-4 68:3 574-5 ove 7-06t 
1933. ¢ ional. t Average price in London (smoked 


* January-March, Provisi 
sheet), August, 1934, 7-44 pence per lb. 


The International Rubber Regulation Committee, which 
is administering the scheme, started off with a moderate 
turn of the restriction screw. The proportion of the 
allotted quotas which the various countries might export 
was fixed at 100 per cent. for June and July, at 90 per 
cent. for August and September, at 80 per cent. for October 
and November, and at 70 per cent. for December. No 
decision has apparently yet been made regarding next 
year’s export quotas. The difficulty of controlling native 
production in the Dutch East Indies has been temporarily 
overcome by the imposition of an export tax. Although 
detailed statistics for July are not yet available, exports 
from Malaya and from the Dutch East Indies in June and 
July were well below the allotted quotas. The deficiency 
was at first attributed to the unwillingness of growers to 
engage additional labour in view of the reduction in export 
quotas from August onwards. But with the publication of 
the stocks held in Malaya at the end of July it became 
abundantly clear that supplies had been held up in the 
expectation of higher prices. 

This inference was confirmed by a report, according to 
which the Controller of Rubber at Singapore had warned 
producers regarding the carry-forward condition of the 
Restriction Agreement. The Controller pointed out that 
the maximum carry-forward of export rights from one year 
to another is limited to 12 per cent. of the quota and that, 
unless the estates used their provisional credits on a more 
generous scale and dealers ceased to hold up rubber, it 
would become necessary to curtail the extent to which 
export rights can be carried forward, and to limit the 
stocks held by individual dealers. The Controller is to be 
commended for his prompt intervention in order to stop 
growers in Malaya from running a little restriction scheme 
on their own. 

Since stocks in consuming countries remain heavy, this 
incident caused little damage, but in the absence of large 
supplies a sharp and unjustified rise in prices could hardly 
have been prevented. Consumption was well maintained 
in May and June, but declined sharply in July to a figure 
well below that of the corresponding month a year ago. 
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This decline in demand, coupled with heavy shipments in 
the month before restriction came into force, was m- 
sible for an increase in stocks in the principal centres 
544,500 tons at the end of May to the record level of 
574,500 tons at the end of July. This increase was 
largely due to heavy shipments in the month before the 
restriction came into force. 


The aim of the rubber plan, like that of similar schemes, 
is ‘‘ to regulate the production and export of rubber in 
and from producing countries, with the object of reducing 
existing world stocks to a normal figure and adjusting in 
an orderly manner supply to demand, and maintaining a 
fair and equitable price-level which will be reasonably 
remunerative to efficient producers.’’ As only three months 
have passed since the inception of the scheme, it is as yet 
too early to pass judgment on its results. As the sharp 
increase in prices has not yet led to a reduction in stocks, 
there is a danger that extremists may press for a short cut 
to a lower level of stocks by more drastic restriction. Such 
a policy would undoubtedly drive up prices to an un- 
reasonable level. A rise in the prices of raw materials is 
usually justified by claiming that their cost represents only 
a aoa proportion of the cost of the manufactured product. 
This argument was, in fact, used by the former chairman 
of the Rubber Growers’ Association in his address to the 
annual meeting of the Association on June 7th. Mr W. J. 
Gallagher pointed out that the cost of crude rubber repre- 
sented only 6 per cent. of the selling value of all articles, 
other than tyres, in the United States in 1933, and that 
the average cost of crude rubber in a tyre was about 12 per 
cent. of the selling price. Moreover, Mr Gallagher assured 
the members of the Association, ‘‘ on good authority,’’ that 
the belief ‘‘ among some producers and perhaps other 
people ’’ that ‘‘ manufacturers desire to get rubber at as 
low a price as possible ’’ was ‘‘ entirely ungrounded.” 

Now it is true that manufacturers prefer stable prices of 
raw materials at a level slightly above the average of fluc- 
tuating quotations. But the increase in the price of rubber 
since March, 1933, from 2.12d. per lb. to 7.50d. per Ib. 
is scarcely a moderate rise, especially as many estates can 
make a reasonable profit at 4d. per lb. A statement by 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies, in the House of 
Commons on July 12th, did not help to dispel fears of a 
rapid and undue rise in prices. ‘‘ We are satisfied,’’ said 
Sir Philip Cunliffe-Lister, ‘‘ that we have a scheme ad- 
ministratively possible to work, and elastic in its readiness 
to respond to increased demand.’’ The question of prices 
was not mentioned at all. Messrs Charles Hope and Son, 
the London rubber merchants, stated, in a circular issued 
on July 6th, that in their view a fair and equitable price 
was ‘‘ one that will enable rubber companies to reinstate, 
at pre-slump salaries, all those employed in the production 
and marketing of their rubber, maintain their estates in 
good order, allow for amortisation, not only of buildings 
and machinery, but also of trees and finally make not 
less than 6 per cent. on the money invested in the estates.”’ 
Messrs Charles Hope and Son reach the conclusion that 
for the time being a fair and equitable price is not less than 
od. per lb. This is an ominous conclusion, not only for 
consumers but also for the fortunes of the industry as a 
whole. 


We imagine that many will be found who hope that the 
International Rubber Regulation Committee will take a 
more reasonable view of what is fair and equitable, for the 
success or failure of the scheme ultimately depends on its 
price policy. If that policy is directed solely to secure 
higher prices, consumption will suffer, and the production 
of reclaimed rubber and of substitutes will advance. Such 
a policy, indeed, is not at all calculated to employ all the 
plantations and operatives in the industry. It is perhaps 
opportune to point out that ‘‘ the equating of production 
with consumption ’’ can be more profitably achieved, for 
the industry as a whole, by a price policy aiming at in- 
creasing consumption to the potential level of production. 
It is the demerit of most restriction schemes that, in the 
interests of a few high-cost producers, high prices are 
allowed to outweigh the possibilities of increased consump- 
tion. It may be that, in the case of rubber, the new Manu- 
facturing Consumers’ Panel will make its claims heard. 
Till now, however, theirs has been a very “still, small 
voice,”’ 
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CO-OPERATORS IN CONFERENCE 


(BY OUR CO-OPERATIVE CORRESPONDENT) 


Tuis week the delegates of 141 co-operative organisations 
in 39 countries have met in London at the fourteenth 
International Co-operative Congress. They represented 
95,000 societies with an aggregate membership of over 
100,000,000, and with a trade turnover of £4,260 millions. 
Owing to the enforced amalgamation of the four German 
consumers’ co-operative organisations into a federation 
under State-appointed ‘‘ administrators,’’ the co-opera- 
tives’ vital principle of free democratic control has been 
ruptured; and German co-operators have consequently had 
to withdraw from the International Co-operative Alliance. 
But the representative nature of this week’s meeting is 
striking enough. The increased scope of international co- 
operation by co-operators themselves since the last Inter- 
national Co-operative Conference in Vienna in 1930 is 
impressive in a world which seems to have set its face 
against sanity in international affairs. 

The Conference has had as president Mr Vaino Tanner, 
former Premier of Finland. This is fitting recognition of 
the solidarity of co-operators, both consumers and pro- 
ducers, in Scandinavia. Of the 100,000,000 and more co- 
operators represented, 73,000,000 are Russian; and 
Russian co-operatives are steadily expanding their trade 
with other co-operatives through Centrosoyus—the Central 
Bureau of Russian Co-operatives. Recent accessions to 
the International Co-operative Alliance include national 
co-operative federations in Roumania, India, Bulgaria and 
Korea, as well as societies in Mongolia, South Africa and 
the French West Indies. 

M. Albin Johansson, a director of the Swedish Co- 
operative Union, outlined the réle of international co- 
operation in present-day economic development. Recall- 
ing the confidence with which the Geneva Conference 
of 1927 was welcomed as promising a reduction of the 
world’s tariffs, he quoted a statement in the Economist of 
June 18, 1927, that ‘‘ whatever arguments may be brought 
forward for artificial methods for stimulating our home 
market, protectionists and free traders alike would be 
agreed that much the quickest and most direct route to 
the recovery of our depressed industrial districts, as well as 
the expansion of our commerce and shipping, would be by 
an enlargement of foreign trade.’”’ But foreign trade 
became restricted by increased tariffs. Of fifteen of the 
larger European countries only six during 1925-29 made 
such tariff reductions that the general level of protective 
tariffs had been lowered—by between 5 per cent.and 43 per 
cent.; while nine countries had instead raised their tari 
by between 4 per cent. and 112 per cent. All attempts 
made since 1919 and up to the 1927 Geneva Conference 
to lower tariffs, M. Johansson pointed out, have been 
abandoned ; and ingenious methods of quotas, licences, the 
Tationing of currency and other ways of constricting the 





circulation of goods have resulted in a world commercial 
war. 

Contrasted with this is the development of international 
co-operation implying free intercourse between the peoples 
of the world with the view to the establishment - ** real 
international co-operative economy.’’ That has been the 
main discussion of the Congress. 

Since the war imitations of co-operative societies have 
become so insistent in various countries, including our 
own, that the 1930 Congress at Vienna decided to institute 
an inquiry with a view to a definition of the principles of 
Rochdale Co-operation. This has been entrusted to a com- 
mittee representative of the leading nationalities which 
asked the London Congress to approve the view that the 
** standard ’’ essential features of voluntary co-operation 
are:—(r) Open membership; (2) democratic control; (3) 
dividend on purchases; (4) limited interest on capital. 
Further, it is suggested that co-operation should recognise 
political and religious neutrality, maintain cash trading 
and promote education. These are recommendations which 
reveal that in Britain, the home of co-operation, the 
modern generation has strayed from political neutrality by 
its association with the Labour Party, and from the 
security of cash trading by popularising credit clubs 
among its members. Hence the International Congress 
may prove of value to the British movement by giving it 
the opportunity of returning to the old ideals which made 
it such a stimulating force to the newer forms of co- 
operation in Europe and elsewhere. The reaction of the 
British co-operators to these proposals will be interesting 
to observe. 

On the international side of co-operative trading the 
Congress learned that the International C.W.S., formed 
twelve years ago, has made a beginning with joint pur- 
chases of American dried fruit through the New York 
branch of the C.W.S. These purchases have been made 
for the past three seasons, and an increasing volume of 
business resulted each year. The turnover of the national 
wholesale societies for 1932 in sixteen countries (not includ- 
ing Estonia, Germany, Poland and Russia, which, in 1929, 
had an aggregate trade of £152,900,000) was {150,266,293, 
to which England contributed {82,247,740 and Scotland 
£16,147,828. Sweden followed with over {8,000,000, Den- 
mark and Finland with {7,000,000 each, France and 
Switzerland with {6,000,000 each, Czechoslovakia with 
£5,000,000 and Austria with nearly £2,500,000. The im- 
ports of the national wholesale societies of fifteen countries 
were {41,180,034 in 1932, a drop of £12,000,000 compared 
with 1930, attributable to currency restrictions and tariff 
and quota barriers. Among the classes of goods imported, 
one-fourth were cereals, grain products and sugar; another 
quarter were tropical and Colonial products, fruit and fish 
(fresh, tinned or canned). Animal fats and meats, dairy 
produce, vegetable and mineral oils accounted for nearly 
£19,000,000; while textiles and manufactured goods to the 
value of only {1,573,471 were imported by the co-operative 
organisations of the fifteen countries—excluding Russia. 
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In order to foster inter-co-operative trading relations 
between the producers and consumers in the various coun- 
tries, a joint committee has been set up, following confer- 
ences between the International Co-operative Alliance and 
the International Commission of Agriculture to consider the 
technical problems involved. Mr Henry J. May of the 
Alliance, M. A. Borel of the Commission, and Mr Harold 
Butler of the International Labour Office constitute the 
executive bureau, which has begun its work by inquiring 
into the participation of agricultural and consumers’ co- 
operative organisations in the trade in eggs and in butter. 
This is the beginning of research work intended to provide 
guidance for the development of the import and export 
trade of the various national co-operative bodies. So far 
they have come to the conclusion that the most useful 
example of a joint undertaking is the New Zealand Produce 
Association, which is a joint concern of the English C.W.S. 
and the New Zealand farmers. . 

Along with this progress of international trading relations 
is the endeavour eventually to establish an International 
Co-operative Bank. This has been delayed by the 
economic crisis, but its realisation is recognised as essential 
to the practical realisation of the full ‘‘ planned inter- 
national economy ’’ policy which the Congress has declared 
to be essential for the recovery of world prosperity. Thus 
the various national co-operative movements are bringing 
the weight of their national trading importance to bear 
upon the problem of resuscitating international trade. 
There is certainly great scope for their endeavours. 


RUSSIA’S PLANNED ECONOMY—I 
THE PROFIT AND THE LOSS 


(BY A CORRESPONDENT) 


For the world at large nothing that the Soviet regime has 
yet achieved can exceed in significance its attempt to plan 
and direct the national economy of a country which extends 
over a sixth of the land surface of the globe, with a popula- 
tion of over 160 millions. Russia is certainly a large enough 
laboratory to afford a thorough testing of the proposition, 
which Communists hold as a dogma, that planned economy 
in the hands of an authoritarian State, involving the wiping 
out of the last vestiges of private capitalist ownership, is a 
panacea for the world’s economic ailments and the road to 
greater material prosperity. 

Most national economic systems, to be sure, are to-day 
subjected to a degree of State control inadmissible in pre- 
war times. The trend of the numerous Fascist Governments 
in Europe is towards greater regimentation, in economic as 
well as in political and intellectual life. President Roose- 
velt’s New Deal is an interesting, if inchoate, effort to 
achieve economic security without eradicating private 
ownership of the means of production, and without discard- 
ing democratic forms. Even in countries which have best 
weathered the world crisis and where the impulse to change 
is therefore weakest, e.g. England and France, the State is 
forced to intervene very far in economic life by its efforts to 
regulate foreign trade, to manipulate the internal price level, 
and to foster home industries and agriculture. In short, the 
question now before the world, which every country seems 
disposed to answer in its own way, is not whether there shall 
be State planning of economic life, but who is to do the 
planning and how is it to be done? 

The Soviet regime inaugurated with the Five Year Plan 
a fascinating problem for students of economics, simply be- 
cause that Plan is the most complete available exhibit of 
Planned Economy. The directors of the Soviet economic 
concern have no profit-seeking business men, no recalcitrant 
labour unions, no farmer proprietors who obstinately insist 
on planting more or less than planners think they should, 
no independent voters to turn them out of office if the shoe 
of economic hardship pinches too tightly. The Soviet Gov- 
ernment is the oldest, and in some respects the most smooth 
running, of the three major party dictatorships in Europe— 
the other two being Italian Fascism and German National 
Socialism. During the first years of the Revolution it 
destroyed such typical representatives of the system of 
private property as the big landowner and the industrial 
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magnate, the banker and the wealthy merchant. During 
more recent years it has ‘‘ liquidated,”” to use a familiar 
Russian word, those classes which could still be 
as small capitalists: the small shopkeepers who were able to 
on, in a limited way, after the introduction of the 
New Economic Policy in 1921; and, still more important, 
the great mass of small peasant holders. The majority of 
the latter are now enrolled in collective farms, where they 
must work according to plans prescribed by the State. The 
more well-to-do and the more incorrigibly individualistic 
have been driven from their homes and sent to forced labour 
in timber camps and on new construction enterprises. The 
minority of peasants who still retain individual holdings are 
subjected to much economic discrimination, and seem 
destined to be swallowed up in the collective farms within 
the next few years. 

So the directors of the Soviet system of planned economy, 
who are, in actual practice, the high officials of the Com- 
munist P, and of the Soviet Government, need only 
fear such a state of universal misery that the population 
will be moved to armed rebellion. But the Soviet technique 
of government (subsequently imitated with conspicuous 
success by Mussolini and Hitler), in which propaganda and 
terrorism are skilfully combined, makes it possible to strain 
public endurance beyond what might seem breaking point 
in most other countries. 

The first Five Year Plan was officially declared at an end 
after four and a quarter years, at the close of 1932, although 
actually many of its aims were very far from realised at that 
time. The year 1933 was one of respite from the terrific pace 
of new building which had been kept up in 1931 and 1932— 
a year of tentative redressing of the more ing failures 
and discrepancies in the first Plan. It was only in 1934 that 
a second Five Year Plan, scheduled to run until 1937, was 
issued. So, while it is too early to pass final judgment on a 
new and unprecedented economic system, some tentative 
conclusions on the basis of Russia’s experience can be 
ventured. 

On the positive side of planned economy one has to place 
a substantial increase of output in many branches of in- 
dustry, especially in metall , machine building, 
chemicals and other potential war industries; the avoidance 
of unemployment; and a very considerable spread of educa- 
tion, so that universal elementary education is now compul- 
sory in the Soviet Union, and the number of students in the 
higher and middle schools has greatly increased. 

On the negative side one has to recognise a sharp decline 
in a standard of living which was already low in 1927 and 
1928; the officially admitted loss of about half the country’s 
livestock, as a result of ruthless measures to force collectivi- 
sation upon the peasants; a very considerable extension of 
terrorism against real or supposed ‘‘ class enemies ’’ and a 
great increase in the number of persons employed as forced 
labour in timber camps and mines, and in the construction 
of canals and factories. In the summer of 1933, 71,000 
persons were officially reported to have received or 
reduction of sentence on one Soviet forced-labour enterprise: 
the canal linking up the Baltic and the White Seas. 

The first Five Year Plan laid down in minute details the 
movement of prices, costs, nominal and real wages. In this 
respect, however, its predictions went astray as sadly-as the 
frequent promises of returning prosperity of ex-President 
Hoover. Prices, instead of falling according to plan, soared 
higher; costs of production rose instead of declining; and, 
while nominal wages increased faster than the Plan had 
specified, real wages sharply declined as the cost of living 
rose more steeply. The stability of the Soviet rouble was @ 
conspicuous, if unacknowledged, sacrifice on the altar of 
industrialisation. 

There was an enormous discrepancy between the figures 
of the Plan and the actual results in agricultural production. 
The grain harvest of 1932, even according to probably 
exaggerated official figures, was 30 per cent. below the Plan 
estimate. In livestock the Plan called for a substantial in- 
crease; actually there was a decrease of about 50 per cent. 
The food supply of the population, which was supposed to 
improve, deteriorated to the point of serious malnutrition in 
the towns and famine in some country districts. To the 
town dwellers of the Soviet Union the first years of planned 
economy brought more sustained and widespread depriva- 
tion than one would find in other countries during the crisis: 
The workers’ standard of living as regards food, housing 
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and clothing was closer to that of the unemployed of 
Western Europe and America than to that of the employed. 
This is attributable to a variety of causes. Food: supply 
was curtailed to some extent by the policy of forcing exports 
of food in order to get foreign currency to pay for imports 
of machinery and equipment, and much more by the tem- 
porary breakdown of agricultural production. This was a 
natural, if unforeseen, result of destroying the most com- 
petent individual farmers, the so-called kulaks, and forcing 
collective farming upon the other peasants. Manufactured 
goods ran short because almost all imports were restricted to: 
things which could neither be eaten nor worn, such as ex- 
cavators, blast-furnace equipment, metals, etc., while the 
domestic industries which produced for the immediate con- 
sumer were neglected in favour of the so-called heavy in- 
dustries (iron and steel, oil and coal, metallurgy and elec- 
trical equipment) which were considered more important for 
strategic purposes and for making the country more self- 
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sufficient. Tremendous overcrowding persisted in most 
Soviet towns because the influx of new inhabitants, fleeing 
from starving small towns and country districts, swamped 
the available new buildings. 

At the same time it must be recognised that the severe 
deprivations were not aggravated by ostentatious contrasts 
of wealth and poverty, that almost everyone had work, so 
that the psychological hopelessness which comes from un- 
employment was spared; and that part of the population, 
especially the Soviet-minded youth, found compensation for 
short commons in an exhilarating sense of being part of a 
country in process of creation, a sense of possessing wider 
opportunities for education and promotion. But so far as 
country districts are concerned, nothing that European 
peasants and American farmers suffered as a result of price 
maladjustments can reasonably be compared with the 
famine of 1932-33 which marked the climax of Russia’s 
agrarian crisis. 





NOTES OF 


The American Textile Strike.—The long-threatened 
strike in the American cotton textile industry began last 
Saturday. The intervention of the week-end and of Labour 
Day on Monday has made it difficult to estimate to what 
extent the strike is succeeding in closing the mills. In the 
Southern States a majority of the mills have been closed, 
but the strike appears to have been less successful in New 
England, and the sympathetic strikes in the silk and 
woollen industries appear to be making little headway. 
Unfortunately, the violence and bloodshed which seem to 
be inseparable from labour troubles in the United States 
have already broken out, and in some places the dispute is 
already degenerating into the usual bitter and bloody 
struggle between the employers attempting to protect their 
employees who remain at work and the unions attempting 
to intimidate them into joining the strike. Much will 
depend upon the attitude of the Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration. The earlier policy of ‘‘ seeing that nobody 
starves ’’ has been modified, and relief payments are being 
withheld until the Department of Labour or the National 
Labour Relations Board declares the strike ‘‘ justifiable.”’ 
Without this help the strike will probably collapse, but with 
it a long struggle is possible. The National Labour 
Relations Board, considering itself to be a semi-judicial 
body concerned with interpreting the famous and am- 
biguous Section 7 (a) of the National Industrial Recovery 
Act (which we quoted last week), has refused to intervene, 
but the President has appointed a Board of Mediation of 
three members. The cause of the strike, which is being 
Tather lost from sight in the confusion of political 
manceuvres to which it has given rise, was the rejection by 
the employers of the following demands:—(1) Reduction 
of hours from 40 to 34 without reduction of weekly wages; 
(2) reinstatement of all workers discharged for union mem- 
bership in contravention of N.I.R.A.; (3) recognition of the 
United Textile Workers’ Union; (4) appointment of an 
arbitration tribunal; and (5) abandonment of the ‘‘ more 
looms to a weaver ’’ movement. ‘‘ Recognition ’’ is the 
centre of the dispute, but the exact connotation of the word 
is obscure. In the mouths of the Unions it means accept- 
ance of themselves as sole collective bargaining representa- 
tives of the workers, and this interpretation has been 
Supported by a ruling of the National Labour Relations 

oard that any union that can enrol 51 per cent. of the 
Workers in any industry is to be recognised as the repre- 
sentative of all the men. But because the United Textile 

orkers’ Union can close half the mills, it does not follow 
that it can enrol half the workers, since picketing, peaceful 
and unpeaceful, always plays a large part in American 
strikes. The whole confused position can only be cleared 
up by an unambiguous statement by the President of his 
attitude to the claims of the unions. He is naturally 
Teluctant to come off the fence, but it looks as if the present 
dispute will force him to do so 


THE WEEK 


Empire Free Trade.—There still seems to be a slight 
chance that Australia may honour the Ottawa Agreements 
and remove the 100 per cent. duties recently imposed on 
certain Lancashire cotton goods. The Federal Cabinet met 
a week ago and decided that no decision could be taken 
until after the election on September 15th. At the same 
time, a trivial and temporary concession was granted by 
the admission duty-free into Australia of all goods actually 
on order on August 2nd. Here, as far as Australia was 
concerned, the matter seemed likely to rest. But it was 
announced on Tuesday that certain Lancashire firms are 
willing to consider a contract to buy for a period of years 
either a fixed quantity of Australian-grown cotton or the 
surplus crop over local requirements, provided that quality 
is satisfactory and that the goods made in Lancashire 
from such cotton are admitted on favourable terms into 
Australia. This quasi-barter scheme—such is the plight 
even of inter-Imperial trade to-day—seems to offer the best 
hope of a cut in the Australian duties. For the prin- 
cipal object of the duties was to please, not the cotton 
manufacturers of Sydney and Melbourne, but the primary 
producers of Queensland. The Ottawa Agreements and 
the British market were being jeopardised for the sake of a 
small and uneconomic industry! There seems no doubt 
that Mr Lyons’s Government is determined to fight the 
election on the issue of high protection. Dr. Page, the 
leader of the free trade Country Party, has already 
attacked the duties fiercely and effectively. He describes 
them as a ‘‘ body-line attack ’’ on Ottawa. The Govern- 
ment, however, apparently calculates that it will gain more 
seats in Queensland by the duties than it will lose to Dr. 
Page in other country districts. Nothing, it appears, but a 
bargaining concession from Lancashire can preserve any 
semblance of Empire Free Trade in cotton. For one can 
hardly believe Mr Lyons’s Government will adopt quite 
so cynical an attitude towards the Queensland growers as 
to promise them a tariff before the election and remove it 
afterwards—unless it has something to offer in return. It 
will accordingly be due to the initiative of Lancashire if 
the Ottawa Agreements are not to turn out in the case of 
Australia, as well as Canada, to be a piece of empty 
verbiage. 


* * * 


The Policy of the T.U.C.—Thetidein the Labour move- 
ment is now running very strongly against dictatorship and 
the advocacy of violence. Indeed, it would appear that 
recent Hitlerite excesses in Europe have been almost as 
embarrassing to the Socialist League as they have been to 
Sir Oswald Mosley. The Trades Union Congress, meeting 
this week at Weymouth, in appropriate proximity to Tol- 
puddle, gave decisive expression to the present democratic 
temper of the Labour movement. Mr ee in his pre- 
sidential address, compared the Tolpuddle ‘‘ martyrs ’’ to 
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the ‘‘ men and women who fought for freedom in the 
streets of Vienna ’’ in February, and denounced dictator- 
ships in the following terms :— 

The rise of political dictatorship is a direct answer to 
organised labour’s growth in power and its steady progress 
towards a new social and economic order. Democracy 
is under attack not because it has failed but because of its 
success in the sphere of government and the development 
of social and economic policy. 


Mr Conley also attacked the whole “ restrictionist ’’ policy 
of the National Government, ‘‘ the policy,’’ as he called 
it, ‘‘ of restriction, regulation and control,’’ which ‘‘ has 
led to a sabotage of productive capacity and the wilful 
destruction of actually available wealth.’’ The wanton 
subsidising of agriculture at the expense of the rest of the 
community and the creation of ‘‘ State-protected and 
State-subsidised monopolies ’’ were also condemned. We 
would like to take all this as a welcome sign that the 
T.U.C. is looking to an increase and not a decrease of 
general production as the best way out of depression. But 


our confidence on this point is not enhanced by the -prac- . 


tical policy which Mr Conley advocated in the second part 
of his speech. The whole trade union movement, he 
urged, should organise a concerted pressure on employers 
for shorter hours and higher wages. How far is this policy 
to be carried? It is necessary, of course, for all trade 
unions to keep up a periodic pressure of this kind to 
ensure that the wage-earner receives a fair reward; and the 
upswing of the trade cycle is the appropriate time for such 
pressure. But if the capitalist is squeezed beyond a certain 
point, there will be little hope of that general increase in 
production by which alone, as the T.U.C. seems to realise, 
the standard of living of the whole working class can be 
substantially raised. Mr Citrine, in a later address, ex- 
plicitly rejected the Socialist League’s plan for the imme- 
diate abolition of capitalism : — 
Let us see that our programme is of such a character 
that, instead of waiting for the social millennium, we shall 
progressively raise the standard of life. 


We think that Mr Citrine is wise, and we would suggest 
to him that such a programme is likely to be found in the 


reform, rather than in the abolition, or even the squeezing, 
of capitalism. 


* * * 


Labour and Fascism.—The Trades Union Congress’s 
resolution on Fascism has special importance in view of 
Sir Oswald Mosley’s intention to hold a Fascist demonstra- 
tion in Hyde Park this Sunday. A joint report prepared 
by the National Council of the T.U.C., the Labour Party 
and the Co-operative Union was endorsed by a heavy 
majority at the Congress. This report describes Fascism 
and -Nazism as “‘ in essence a monstrous and savage dicta- 
torship ’’ and calls for a united opposition to Fascism from 
every section of the Labour movement. Mr Citrine, in a 
speech introducing the resolution on Tuesday, made it clear 
that the T.U.C. advocates the immediate ‘‘ demilitarisa- 
tion ’’ of the Mosley Fascists, but opposes any attempt to 
resist Fascism by the adoption of Fascist methods. The 
Labour Party, by its refusal to participate in a counter- 
demonstration in Hyde Park this week, has shown itself 
resolved to pursue the same prudent and sensible policy. 
Unfortunately, the British Fascist movement is organised on 
military lines and drilled to ‘‘ keep order ’’ at its meetings 
by the brutal methods whose employment at Olympia 
last June so profoundly shocked public opinion. The 
methods and organisation of this body have, unhappily, pro- 
voked a small but active number of Communists to organise 
a counter-demonstration against the Fascists at the same 
place and time. Here we have the spectacle, painfully 
familiar from the experience of Germany, of a clash between 
extreme Left and extreme Right. The vociferousness and 
ill-advised actions of an insignificant Communist minority 
—which, as is noted above, are roundly condemned by the 
Labour Party—should not blind us to the undeniable pro- 
vocativeness of the Fascists. In such circumstances the 
drafting of almost the whole of London’sregular police force 
into Hyde Park is a necessary precaution against an out- 
break of violence. But, whatever may happen in Hyde 
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Park this week-end, is it not high time the Government 
awoke to the dangers, so apparent in other countries, of 
tolerating drilled and uniformed political bands in a free 
democracy? Such bodies are more likely to jeopardise our 
liberties, law and order than the rantings of a few Com- 
munists. In compelling the Fascists to adopt the normal 
procedure and methods of political parties in this country 
the Government would remove, at the same time, the exist- 
ing provocation to the Communists. And it would have on 
its side, we are confident, not only the already evident 
support of Labour opinion, but of Conservative and Liberal 
as well. 


* * * 


The Armaments Industry.—The inquiry into the 
American armaments industry instituted by a Committee 
of the United States Senate is revealing some very dis- 
turbing facts. The only witnesses so far have been officials 
of the Electric Boat Company, owners of many of the 
patents governing submarine construction. It has been 


‘shown that this company worked in close concert with 


Messrs Vickers, Ltd., from whom it received royalties. 
The world’s markets appear to have been divided between 
the two companies, and evidence was given of one occasion 
on which the American company passed an order from 
Chile to the British company, with the advice not to be 
‘* too modest about the price.’’ This story is not rendered 
any more savoury by the allegations that at the time of the 
transaction the American company was executing an order 
for Peru, that Peru and Chile were on the verge of hostili- 
ties, and that there are strong hints of corruption in secur- 
ing the orders from both countries. Moreover, the Com- 
mittee elicited the interesting fact that orders to the Electric 
Boat Company from Peru greatly increased after the visit 
of an American Naval Mission, one member of which 
advised the company on its method of securing orders. At 
the same time, Chile was favoured with a British Naval 
Mission, and the Committee appeared to believe that this 
had some connection with the placing of orders for naval 
armaments by Chile in Great Britain. Senatorial investi- 
gations are frequently mere ‘‘ muck-raking ’’; but the 
present inquiry has fully justified itself in the first two 
days. The state of affairs revealed by the evidence is so 
alarming, and the threads leading to this side of the 
Atlantic so numerous, that there is a very strong case for 
a parallel inquiry, with similar powers of compelling 
evidence, in Great Britain. 


* * * 


The Salvoes of Dr. Schacht.—In two speeches within 
a week—the first at the opening of the Leipzig fair a fort- 
night ago, and the second at Bad Eilsen, at the end of last 
week—Dr. Schacht has fired off two salvoes of highly ex- 
plosive argument. In the first, he reverted to the contention 
that Germany’s large imports of capital had been solely on 
reparations account, and that Germany had lost by the 
process. As we have previously pointed out, this is only 
true in a very limited sense. Foreigners by 1930 had par- 
ticipated in German firms up to Rm. 4,000 millions, and 
held real estate in Germany up to Rm. 2,000 millions. 
From 1924 to 1931 inclusive the net investment in German 
industry increased each year, despite the cessation of 
foreign long-term lending after 1929. From 1926 to 
1930 inclusive, Germany was making considerable in- 
vestments abroad. Moreover, if all Germany’s foreign 
borrowing were only for reparations—in the case 0 
the Young Loan this was clearly not so, for one-third 
went to the German railways—it is hard to square 
the figures above with the mounting gold reserves 
of the Reichsbank during these years. Finally, Dr. 
Schacht’s contentions reflect his divergence from the views 
of official German economists themselves in 1930, when 
the official Wirtschaft und Statistik (1930, page 895) 
wrote: —‘‘ Germany’s long-term foreign loans have been 
raised to enable Germany’s industries to reorganise their 
productive processes on her re-entry into the world’s 
economic system, and in part also to commercialise 
German reparations.’’ Dr. Schacht’s Leipzig salvo, how- 
ever, sounds feeble compared with the broadside delivered 
at Bad Eilsen on Thursday of last week. In that speech, Dr. 
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Schacht ventured a long way on to the political terrain. 
Germany’s present grave position was due to the Versailles 
‘“‘ Treaty ’’—his own quotation marks—to the relentless 
treatment of Germany by encircling, highly-armed neigh- 
pours, and to their still isting intent to deprive 
Germany of her means of existence. This seems like per- 
secution mania. Dr. Schacht did not even offer the world 
the alternatives he had previously brought forward—the 
scaling-down of Germany’s debts, or the increased buying 


‘of German goods. Instead, he issued an ultimatum. 


Nothing remained but to grant her a full moratorium of 
many years for recuperation. Simultaneously, the burden 
of her foreign indebtedness would have to be reduced to 
such dimensions that it could be borne after the lapse of 
the moratorium. .. Germany would then automatically 
obtain those trading credits which would enable her to exer- 
cise her normal purchasing power in the world’s market. 


Automatically, indeed! Dr. Schacht appears ingenuous. 
His proclamation amounts to the contention that Germany 
will not deflate, will not devaluate, but also will not abate 
her internal public expenditure and inflationary pro- 
gramme which has been, and still is, raising her costs 
beyond the effective level at which the maintenance of the 
gold mark would be commercially possible. In fact, the 
official gold mark is only held where it is by the para- 
phernalia of special marks, at bewilderingly various dis- 
counts, most of which have been used to further ‘‘ addi- 
tional exports ’’ or to increase investments in Germany. 
Dr. Schacht appears to claim that Germany should make her 
own terms so that she can have it every way at once. With 
a semi-moratorium now in force, and with her industries 
incomparably well-equipped on imported capital, a com- 
plete moratorium is now demanded for a term of years 
absolute, after which, we are assured, Germany would be 
in a sound enough economic position, there being no more 
reparations and there having been no interest on all this 
capital equipment in the interim, automatically to obtain 
trading credits again. This time, we think, Dr. Schacht 
doth protest too much. 


* * * 


The Saar Revelations.—The documents which have 
just been forwarded to the Secretary-General of the League 
of Nations by the chairman of the Saar Governing Com- 
mission, Mr Knox, are as discreditable to the moral 
character of ‘‘ the Third Reich ’’ as they are destructive of 
any reputation for intelligence which may still be left to 
the National-Socialist regime. The Nazis have boasted to 
the world that the whole population of the Saar is longing 
to come to the bosom of ‘‘ the Third Reich.’’ Now the 
party that has made this boast is revealed to be arranging 
for measures of severe coercion in order to produce a 
Tesult which, they profess to believe, will produce itself 
spontaneously. The Nazis may or may not win their 
majority in the Saar four months from now; but they have 
already ensured that, even if they do win, the world shall 
be left incredulous of the genuineness of their victory. The 
documents now published show that between 10,000 and 
16,000 young men from the Saar have been drafted into 

voluntary labour camps ’’ in the Reich. The sites for 
these camps have been chosen outside those territorial 
limits within which the carrying out of military training is 
Prohibited by the Treaty of Versailles. The young men 
are being detained, beyond the normal period of “‘ voluntary 
labour camp ”’ service, in order that they may be thrown 
into the Saar, as a highly organised force, at the moment 
when the plebiscite is being held. Individuals who demur 
to being kept on for this purpose are being, and are to be, 
bullied and maltreated. In publishing the documentary 
information of which this is the gist, the Saar Governing 
Commission announces that it has prepared—as a pre- 
liminary preventive measure—a draft ordinance banning 
the voluntary labour organisation in the Saar and requiring 
the young men who were enrolled in it to report to the 
Police, with liability to be placed under surveillance. The 
Same measures are to apply to Saarlanders who have been 
members of the S.A. and the S.S. Mr Knox and his 
colleagues are valiantly doing the duty which the League 
of Nations has laid upon them, despite the obloquy to 
which they are subjected in the official Nazi Press of 
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Germany. It is now the duty of the Council and Assembly 
of the League to see that their agents and representatives 
in the administration of the Saar receive—and this 
promptly—-both the moral and the material support which ° 
they urgently require if they are to be enabled to carry out 
their duties effectively to the end. The neutral police and 
gendarmerie must be enrolled in adequate numbers and 
given adequate powers; and the neutral Plebiscite Commis- 
sion must take all the steps that it can against the deli- 
berate attempts, of which it is now forewarned, to make 
the plebiscite a farce. Organised Nazi agitation and intimi- 
dation beyond Germany’s frontiers, after its tragic climax 
in Austria, seems to have shifted to the Saar. It is for- 
tunate that the League has the authority and the power to 
withstand such measures aimed at the population under its 
care. 


* * * 


Consolidation in the Baltic—On August 3oth the 
three Baltic States—Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania—took 
the wise and constructive step of forming a Baltic entente, 
which is to have immediate effect. The ‘‘ Treaty of 
Entente and Collaboration,’’ in which this agreement is 
embodied, follows the lines of the Statute of the Little 
Entente which was enacted at the beginning of last year. 
There is to be a common foreign policy, to be decided at 
periodic meetings of the. three Foreign Ministers, and this 
solidarity in the conduct of foreign affairs is to go the 
length of a pooling of the three countries’ diplomatic and 
consular representation. This last arrangement, which 
goes beyond anything that has yet been done in the 
Danubian entente, is a common-sense measure which is 
powerfully recommended by the small size and scanty 
resources of each of the Baltic States in isolation. On the 
other hand, the Baltic entente has not yet gone so far as 
the Danubian entente in collectivising the military defence 
of its members. It is reported, however, that a military 
convention is to follow. This Baltic rapprochement has 
been contemplated for a long time past, but hitherto it has 
been checked by the obstacle of the Lithuanian-Polish 
dispute over Vilna. Latvia and Estonia—being happy in 
having no quarrel with Poland themselves, and being 
anxious that their relations with Poland should remain 
friendly—have hesitated to tie themselves up with a neigh- 
bour who was inclined to make her feud with Poland into 
the grande passion of her international life. This obstacle 
has at last been surmounted by a clause in the new three- 
Power agreement which excludes ‘‘ specific problems ’’ 
from its scope. A representative of the Lithuanian 
Government has interpreted this clause by stating that only 
one “‘ specific problem,’’ in the sense intended, was in 
evidence, and that, for the settlement of this problem, 
freedom of action was reserved by the State concerned. 
Ostensibly this means that Lithuania’s attitude towards 
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Poland is still officially intransigent. Recently, however, 
there have been indications that Lithuanian intransigence 
is becoming platonic; and it seems probable that 
Lithuania’s two neighbours would not have concluded the 
present agreement with her—notwithstanding the saving 
clause—unless they had good reason to believe that the 
Lithuanian-Polish feud would not, in fact, break out again 
dangerously in the future. In any case, the formation of 
the Baltic entente is one more indication of regional 
security groupings provoked by fears of Nazi Germany's 
intentions in Eastern Europe. But it is, none the less, an 
important step towards political stabilisation in North- 
Eastern Europe, and is therefore auspicious for the Eastern 
Locarno and the European peace. 


* * * 


The Law and the Church in Germany.—The 
German Evangelical Reichbishop, Dr. Miiller, goes on 
getting himself into trouble. Not content with having for- 
bidden the dissenting Evangelical Pastors to participate in 
the international religious conference at Fané, he has pub- 
lished a polemical reply to the very moderate and gentle 
references which were made to religious conditions in Ger- 
many in the Conference’s report. He has also chosen 
this precise moment for enacting a church law re-applying 
to the pastors of the German Evangelical Church the 
‘* Aryan Paragraph ’’ which excludes any German subject 
with a Jewish wife or grandparent from eligibility for the 
public service of ‘‘ the third Reich.’’ The original applica- 
tion of this ‘‘ Aryan Paragraph ’’ to the Church was the 
enormity which gave the opposition in the Evangelical 
Church its dynamic force. Last November Dr- Miiller re- 
voked these original ‘‘ Aryan ’’ church laws in the hope of 
thereby securing the opposition pastors’ submission. His 
re-introduction of this odious and arbitrary ecclesiastical 
decree, and his new law on Wednesday, applying his 
decrees to the dissident Evangelical Churches of Bavaria 
and Wiirttemberg, may land him in further trouble. It 
remains to be seen whether, in the ecclesiastical as opposed 
to the political field, either of these decrees is really 
valid; for this week Dr. Miiller’s whole legal position 
has been called in question by a courageous, and exceed- 
ingly important, judgment delivered by the Berlin High 
Court in the case of Dr. Buchholz, pastor of the Tempelhof 
parish. Last March Dr. Buchholz was retired by the Con- 
sistory of the Brandenburg Church Province in virtue of a 
decree issued on February 3rd by Dr. Miller in his 
capacity, not as Reichbishop, but as State Bishop of 
Prussia. And this decree was based in turn upon an earlier 
decree of January 2oth, in which the Reichbishop had 
vested in himself, as Prussian State Bishop, all the powers 
of the Prussian Church Synod, and had annulled all provi- 
sions of the Prussian Church Constitution with which these 
measures were inconsistent. The Court has now ordered 
the Tempelhof Parish Council to pay Dr. Buchholz’s arrears 
of salary, to go on paying his full salary, to leave him in 
possession of his dwelling-house and to pay the costs of liti- 
gation, on the ground that his retirement is inoperative. 
This judgment rests on the finding that Dr. Miiller’s decree 
of January 26th was invalid. The Court points out that 
the constitution of the German Evangelical Church (which 
has, of course, been enacted since Herr Hitler came into 
power, and may be presumed to have his approval) clearly 
states the limits of the Primate’s powers, and that it does 
not give him the right to alter the constitution of the State 
Churches. If the Primate’s action is meant to be an appli- 
cation of the ‘‘ principle of leadership ’’ in the ecclesiastical 
sphere, that, the Court declares, does not suffice to give it 
legal validity. The Court expresses the opinion that, in a 
Rechtsstaat (a State based on the rule of Law) there can 
hardly ever have been a decree which was so gross an in- 
fraction of the law as this. The Court insists that an em- 
phatic protest against Dr. Miiller’s action is necessary in 
order to preserve the respect for law in the German people’s 
minds. Here speaks, with no uncertain sound, the voice 
of Civilisation. It will be heard beyond the bounds of the 
Evangelical Church, and not in Germany alone, with relief. 


* * ¥ 


The Rising Cost of Subsidies —The main article in 
the current issue of the Monthly Review of the Midland 
Bank is an interesting and informative discussion of the sub- 
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sidies which are now being so lavishly granted—mainly at 
the instance of the present Government—to private interests, 
The origin and cost of each of these subsidies is described 
in turn. Most of them are connected with agriculture, but 
the subsidies for shipping and for petrol produced from 
domestic coal are not forgotten. Housing subsidies are ex- 
cluded as being in a rather different category. At the end 
of the article the writer appends a few, regrettably brief, 
comments on the cost of these payments. The startli 
result emerges that the subsidies announced since the 
Budget—that is, in four months—will cost over £8,000,000, 
the bulk of which is to fall on the current Budget. In some 
cases there is provision for ultimate repayment, but the 
Midland Bank, together with most other observers, doubts 
whether these repayments will ever materialise. Even if 
they do, it will only be because an artificial scarcity will 
have raised prices. It will be the consumer, not the private 
interests to whom the subsidies have been granted, who will 
repay the taxpayer. This £8,000,000 is additional to the 
£3,250,000 of beet sugar subsidy, which is already pro- 
vided for. It is also additional to the wheat subsidy, which 
never comes into the Budget, but is estimated to cost the 
public the sum of {6,750,000 in the year 1934-35. The 
annual cost of these doles is therefore already in the neigh- 
bourhood of £18 millions, and is steadily rising. Meanwhile, 
the monopolies set up by the Agricultural Marketing Boards 
are beginning to subsidise themselves at the consumers’ 
expense by raising the prices of their products, and the host 
of protective duties will inevitably have the same effect. 
Nobody will disagree with the Midland Bank when it con- 
cludes that ‘‘ the relative disposition of effective taxation as 
between direct and indirect is disturbed, the relationships 
are no longer clearly indicated in the nation’s Budget, and 
discussion of the best apportionment, in the interests of the 
nation as a whole, is rendered more difficult.’’ ‘‘ Sooner or 
later,’’ the article concludes, ‘‘ the whole subject will need 
to be investigated thoroughly and comprehensively.’”’ We 
would suggest that ‘‘ sooner or later ’’ is altogether too 
weak a phrase; the need for an inquiry is urgent. 


* * * 


Wages and Losses in South Wales.—The publication 
of the results of the July quarter’s working in the South 
Wales coalfield does not, on the face of it, brighten the pros- 
pect of a settlement of the current wage dispute. The joint 
audit, published on Saturday, shows an aggregate loss of 
£31,609, or .93d. a ton, compared with a profit of £34,190, 
or .94d. a ton, in the previous quarter. Proceeds at the pit- 
head amounted to £5,473,508; the surplus being £3,541,613, 
after deducting costs of production other than wages, which 
totalled £3,573,222. It must be remembered, however, that 
owing to the close financial relationship now existing be- 
tween the collieries and the much more prosperous distri- 
buting companies, these figures do not prove quite as much 
as might appear. Furthermore, the loss on the July quarter 
is seasonal, and is normally counterbalanced by the results 
of the other quarters; and the quarterly ascertainments 
have, up to the present return, shown a marked improve- 
ment. On other grounds the case for an increase in wages iS 
very strong. South Wales, alone of all the coalfields, suffered 
a cut in wages in 1931; and, even if the cut were now 
restored, real wages of the lowest-paid men would be lower 
to-day than in 1914. Without a revival of international 
trade there can be no return of substantial prosperity to 
South Wales. Even in existing circumstances, however, 
the miners’ claim for a restoration of the 1931 cut merits 
more serious attention than the owners yet appear to have 
given it. 


* * * 


Production and Trade.—The following chart shows the 
comparative development of industrial production an 
foreign trade in this country, and in the world as a whole, 
since 1929 The index of world industrial production is that 
of the Institut fiir Konjunkturforschung, Berlin, and the 
chart showing British production is based on the index 
calculated by the Board of Trade. The index of the volume 
of world trade is calculated quarterly by the Economic 
Intelligence Service of the League of Nations and its con- 
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struction was explained in the July number of the Monthly 
Bulletin of Statistics. The index of the volume of British 


‘foreign trade is based on the quarterly indices published in 


the Board of Trade Journal:— 


BRITISH AND WORLD PRODUCTION AND FOREIGN TRADE 
(1929 = 100) 


. 1933 1933 861934 
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Between 1929 and the second quarter of 1931 the down- 
ward movement in British industrial production and foreign 
trade corresponded closely to the course of world economic 
activity as a whole. The third quarter of 1931 marked 
a turning point. As a result of an expansion in business 
activity in this country, the index of industrial production 
tose well above that of world production. In 1933 the 
divergence between the two lines of production became 
narrower, owing to the marked, but only temporary, im- 
provement in the United States and France. Similarly, in 
the third quarter of 1931, the line representing the volume 
of British foreign trade rose above that of world trade, and 
the divergence of the two lines has since become wider; 
but the almost parallel movement of our overseas trade 
curve with that of the world’s foreign trade shows the 
identity of our commercial fortunes with those of the 
world as a whole. Finally, the chart shows that the in- 
creased industrial production in 1933, especially in this 
country, was accompanied by only a moderate improve- 
ment in the volume of foreign trade. The final recession 
in the curves of foreign trade may prove to be only of a 
seasonal nature. 


* * * 


Employment in August.—The Ministry of Labour 
estimates that there were approximately 10,170,000 insured 
persons aged 16-64 in employment in Great Britain on 
August 2oth, an increase of 34,000 compared with July, 
as against a decrease of 27,000 between June and 
J uly. Compared with a year ago 376,000 more persons 
Were in employment. The number of unemployed persons 
on the registers of employment exchanges was 2,136,578 
on August 20th, of whom 1,598,338 were wholly unem- 
Ployed, 456,841 temporarily stopped, and 81,399 registered 
as “normally in casual employment.’’ The increase in 
total unemployment during the month was 10,318, and the 
decrease since a year ago was 274,559. This monthly 
naa in unemployment was more than wholly accounted 
- by the abnormally high total of boys and girls now 
caving school. There was actually an increase of 31,088 
2 the number of unemployed boys and girls in the month. 

here was a decrease of 20,770 in the number of men and 
Women on the registers. The following are the decreases 
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or increases in unemployment on August 20, 1934, com- 
pared with earlier dates: — 


Increase (-++) or Decrease (—) 
compared wi 


July 23, 1934 August 21, 1933 

Number % Number % 
Iron and steel manufacture + 3,307 + 7-1 — 18,048 —27-0 
Distributive trades ........... + 3,286 + 1-7 — 18,071 — 8-3 
Boot and shoe .........seseee+s + 3,145 +10:0 + 8690 +32-6 
TOMOTIRG ..0ccccececescosesesecee + 2,654 + 8:4 + 817 + 2: 
Motor vehicles, cycles and 

aircralt ....,..ccccccccccsecese 2,327 + 8-2 — 13,109 —29-9 
THOROTY  .occsccvcscccccecccecesos + 1,928 +13-4 + 5,706 +54-1 
POCBREY...00.ccccccoverccccccsovecs + 1658 + 9-7 — 4,007 —17-6 
COEBOM ...-ccccccccccccccccccccces 1548 + 1-3 — 5675 — 4-5 
Coal mining ............s.seeees —24,309 — 7:3 — 81,212 —20-9 
FOO vncsiesscececesescescossccoess —13,308 -—57-7 — 658 — 6-6 
Building ............secececeeees — 4,235 — 2-9 — 19,788 —12-2 
Shipbuilding and ship-re- 

PAITING..........ccccccccceceace — 1,852 — 2-6 — 22,726 —24-5 
Woollen and worsted ........ — 1,600 — 2-9 + 25,176 +87-9 
Shipping service .............. — 1,240 — 3-0 — 6842 —14-7 
All industries .........eceeeeee +10,318 + 0-5 —274,559 —11-4 


In comparison with a month ago the jute industry shows 
the remarkable decrease of nearly 60 per cent. in employ- 
ment, due chiefly to an increase in raw jute prices. There 
has also been a slight fall in unemployment in the building 
and coal industries, the latter fall counterbalancing the 
exceptional rise earlier in the summer; and an appreciable 
rise in the boot and shoe, hosiery and pottery trades. 
Compared with a year ago there has been a heavy in- 
crease in the woollen and worsted, boot and shoe and 
hosiery trades, and a substantial fall in the iron and steel, 
shipbuilding, and the motor industry. The following table 
shows the changes between August 20, 1934, and July 23, 
1934, in the total numbers unemployed in the various 
administrative divisions : — 


TOUR oc ccccciccccetaces + 447 North Eastern ...... + 5,618 
South Eastern ........... +2,936 North Western ...... + 17,365 
South Western ......... + 1,464 Scotland ..........ce0s — 16,572 
Midlands ..............0006 +7,121 WRI dsccgecnceccnsvecs — 8,061 


The improvement in the coal-mining situation is reflected 
in the falling-off in unemployment in Scotland and Wales. 


* * * 


A Tale of Maize.—A decidedly piquant situation has 
arisen over the price of maize in South Africa. According 
to our South African correspondent, it bids fair to have 
widespread repercussions. The Central Agency for Co- 
operative Societies is a limited liability company whose 
main function is to dispose of maize produced by members 
of the various rural co-operative societies. The company 
has been in existence for 25 years, and last season handled 
some five or six million bags of 200 Ibs. each. The South 
African Government’s policy has, for many years past, 
been the encouragement of co-operation, and the Agency 
is widely regarded as having some unofficial backing from, 
if not official association with, the Government. Unfor- 
tunately, a large number of farmers looked to the Agency 
to market their maize only in bad times, but not in good, 
when they could secure better prices privately. This 
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(South African) winter there were unusually heavy rains, 
and the undried state of the grain led to a serious shortage 
of marketable maize. The farmers, consequently, found 
it possible to secure higher prices privately and locally for 
their marketable maize than the prices at which the Central 
Agency and other exporting dealers had already sold for- 
ward. As a result of the 180,000-ton capacity of the Union 
elevator system the total quantity of maize in all elevators 
in the Union on August 7th was less than one-tenth of this 
figure, and specially chartered ships, to maize in 
fulfilment of overseas forward contracts, are either in South 
African ports or on the way thither. The reasons for this 
extraordinary situation are as follows:—The Central 
Agency was unfortunate in its judgment—taken at the time 
it sold forward—of the advance which the Government, 
through the Land Bank, would make to rural co-operatives 
for the crop. The original estimate was 5s. per bag, but 
the actual advance decided upon was 6s. 6d. Subsequently, 
a bounty of 1s. per bag on exported maize was decided 
upon. The market naturally reacted to these decisions, 
which, coupled with the weather, enabled the holders of 
marketable maize to do better privately than through the 
co-operative societies. Meanwhile, the world price of maize 
has risen sharply in recent weeks, owing to drought and 
the world shortage of fodder crops; and those European 
importers who had bought the Central Agency’s forward 
sales at prices below to-day’s level are claiming delivery, 
while the Agency itself cannot compel farmer-members of 
its constituent rural co-operatives to deliver at the lower 
prices. Doubts have been expressed whether the Agency, 
when selling forward, acted as principal or agent; but any 
hopes that those who bought from it could sue it have 
been dispelled by its filing a plea in bankruptcy last week- 
end. Those who had ‘“‘ bought forward ’’ from the Agency 
are now saying that the Government should step in and 
reimburse them, since it gave the Agency its moral 
support. To the layman outside the trade, it is difficult 
to assess the blame between the weather, the farmers who 
will not sell their maize through the co-operative societies, 
and the Government who decided on the advances to be 
made through the Land Bank to the rural societies com- 
posed of individual producers. It is clear that South 
Africa’s commercial reputation is running a grave risk 
which may extend far beyond the maize trade; and that 
this position is due to a few persons among the large num- 
ber in this country who 
o « « « Sth 
To interfere with matters which 
They do not understand. 

The whole co-operative policy to which the Government 
has pinned its faith is therefore in danger of breaking down. 


* * * 


A Warning to Roumania.—There is some pretty,plain 
speaking in the interim report of M. Roger Auboin to the 
Governor of the National Bank of Roumania on 
Roumania’s economic situation during the first half of the 
current year. Roumania’s external debt service is in sub- 
stantial default; her foreign trade is virtually hamstrung 
by official restrictions; her currency and State finances are 
in disorder; and her entire national economy is still at the 
mercy of exorbitant demands by largeiy unco-ordinated 
Ministries—notably those responsible for defence. While 
M. Auboin is able to record that prices have stopped fall- 
ing, that industries working for home consumption have 
been doing better, and that both the internal and external 
debt burdens have been considerably alleviated by domes- 
tic and foreign agreements, his latest Report amounts to 
a serious indictment of those responsible for restoring order 
in the State finances. He notes that the Government has 
measures in project or preparation to improve the situation 
of the National Bank, to liquidate heavy arrears and to 
cover increasing public capital expenditure by a new 
internal loan; but he continues: — 


All these measures presuppose and imply the wiping out 
of the permanent deficit in the Budget. ... Similarly, the 
economic difficulties, especially those concerning foreign 
trade . . . arise to a great extent from the bad situation in 
the State finances. The latter, by constantly putting into 
circulation an amount of purchasing power greater than 
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that coming in as tax revenue, prevents a natural equilibrium 
being established. The situation of the Budget and of the 
Treasury constitutes a grave danger not only for the State, 
but also for Roumania’s entire economy. 


The 1933-34 ordinary Budget, instead of balancing, has 
actually resulted in a deficit of 2,855 million lei; in addi- 
tion, there is a total expenditure, carried over from former 
years and not yet covered, of 12,843 millions; so that the 
surplus of 1,458 millions realised in the extraordinary 
1933-34 Budget has availed little, and the hard-pushed 
Treasury has consequently had to take 1,300 millions from 
its reserves (now exhausted) and from the 1,458 millions 
surplus on the 1933-34 extraordinary Budget. In addition, 
it has not been able to meet expenditure to the extent of 
1,081 million lei, which amount has therefore gone to swell 
the arrears of uncovered expenditure. The State’s short- 
term debt—5,000 million lei in Treasury bills or deposit 
receipts, plus about the same sum due to the National 
Bank for advances—remains untouched. ‘‘ Some progress 
has been made in budgetary accountancy and administra- 
tion, but other abuses have been perpetuated (borrowings 
by divers Ministries, irregular commitments, etc. . . .).”’ 
The external debt agreements have brought the annual 
service down from the ‘‘ normal ’’ figure of 5,700 million 
lei, and from the actual figure of 2,710 millions in 1933-34 
to 1,398 millions in 1934-35, thus leaving a gap of less than 
1,700 millions to be covered in the 1934-35 Budget. Un- 
fortunately this gap has again been widened; for the 
1934-35 estimates did not include additional “‘ extra- 
ordinary ’’ expenditure of 2,070 millions; while the rate of 
revenue income so far this year threatens a shortfall of 
2,000 millions on the year, and on June 30th there was a 
deficit in current payments of more than 1,000 millions. 
Consequently the results of 1934-35 will probably reveal 
yet another deficit of about 3,000 millions. M. Auboin 
concludes ‘‘ it is therefore imperative to bring decisive 
remedies to bear on this situation, if consequences of the 
gravest nature are to be avoided.” This picture is hardly 
reassuring to the foreign creditors who have played their 
part in giving Roumania a financial breathing-space in 
which to bring order out of the chaos in her State finances. 
M. Auboin’s recommendations amount to strictures on 
Roumania’s financial authorities which do not seem un- 
merited. It is to be hoped that those authorities will at 
last tackle their problems in real earnest. 


* * * 


International Coal Production.—Compared with 
other branches of activity, the coal-mining industry has so 
far made slower headway in the principal countries. The 
latest figures of production, published in last week’s Board 
of Trade Journal, are shown below: — 


PRODUCTION OF CoaL (INCLUDING LIGNITE) 




















(In thousands of tons) 
i aa 
. Bel- Saar Ger- Po- 

Period gium pane St many | land U.S.A. | U.K, 
ee a a ae a ee ee 
1924 monthly average ...... 1,916 | 3,609 | 1,150 | 9,738 | 2,642 | 42,531 
1929 = ne: 2, 4,406 | 1,113 [13,401 | 3,791 | 45,299 | 21,492 
1930 a Saks cue 2,247 | 4,418 | 1,085 | 11,700 | 3,076 | 39,541 | 20,313 
Ree ae 2,219 | 4,102 932 | 9,726 | 3,138 | 32,867 | 18,288 
eG.) |S. oe 1,7 3,794 | 856] 8, 2,364 | 26,753 | 17,394 
1933 as  ocieraae 2,073 | 3,842] 866] 9,013 | 2,243 | 28,076 | 17,249 

3,767 810 | 8,407 | 1,880 | 26,114 | 15,284 
3,685 865 | 8,957 | 2,072 | 29,606 | 15,083 
3,749} 868] 9, 2,166 | 34,202 | 15,429 
3,810 921 | 9,216 | 2,386 | 30,797 | 16,589 
3,923 | 906] 9, 2,721 | 30,685 | 18,114 
3,887 927 | 9,832 | 2,886 | 31,596 | 1 
3,986 | 912] 9,756 | 2,756 | 30,378 | 18,653 
269 | 4,256 955 | 10,423 | 2,630 | 34,858 | 20,758 
, 3,859 | 896] 9,621 | 2,186 | 33,859 | 18,744 
366 | 4,161 913 | 10,218 | 2,264 | 40,103 | 20,167 
f 3,833 9,544 | 2,061 | 26,437 | 18,001 
ME scicnisceaussnssare’ 090 | 3,831 888 | 9,359 | 1,964 | 29,777 | 17,790 
IED scssvevitheonbsant 2,177 | 3,833 | 900 | 9,724 | 2,066 | 27,329 | 16,622 





The figures for July show only modest increases in output 
as compared with the corresponding month a year ago. The 
improvement was most marked in Germany, where output 
rose by 16 per cent. during this period. The percentage 
increases in the other countries were as follows: —Belgium, 
Ir per cent.; Saar District, 11 per cent.; Poland, 10 per 
cent.; United Kingdom, 9 per cent.; United States, 5 pet 
cent. and France, 2 per cent. Output showed a seasonal 
decline between May and June in the United Kingdom and 
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in the United States, but a slight increase in Poland, Bel- 
gium, Germany and the Saar District. The increase in pro- 
duction in the last three countries between May and June 
was, however, accompanied by a rise in pithead stocks. 
Thus, stocks at pithead rose from 3,064,000 tons at the end 
of May to 3,316,000 tons at the end of June in Belgium and 
from 5,059,000 tons to 5,244,000 tons in Germany. In most 
countries production remains well below the level of 1929, 
and is not likely to increase very rapidly in future, partly 
owing to increased competition of oil and motor power and 
partly because of increasing economy in the utilisation of 
coal. 


* * * 
A Loss to the City.—The sudden death of Mr F.C. 


Goodenough, the chairman of Barclays Bank, removes a 
familiar figure from the City. His cogent counsels on 
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monetary matters, as well as on the broader aspects of 
economic policy, were imbued with a practical common- 
sense, derived from almost forty years’ association with 
the great banking concern over which he presided. Mr 
Goodenough’s speeches at the annual general meetings of 
Barclays Bank furnished abundant evidence of a mind 
which always fastened upon the broad, long-run principles 
of finance and trade, especially the basic requirements of 
a world monetary and economic system. In banking 
policy he has been classed as a conservative; but it would 
be more appropriate to say that he favoured the gradual 
progress of banking technique rather than financial or 
monetary experimentalism. This attitude was reflected in 
his consistent advocacy of an ‘‘ improved ’’ gold standard 
rather than of currency or exchange manipulation. The 
loss of his personality will be long evident—not only in the 
City, but also in the broader social and educational field 
where his advice and generosity had achieved so much. 


OVERSEAS CORRESPONDENCE 


From our Correspondents in each cenire 


UNITED STATES 





THE TEXTILE STRIKERS’ DEMANDS 
THE main demand of the textile employees now on strike 


‘is for a reduction of the maximum work-week from 40 to 


34 hours, for the purpose of increasing employment. The 
argument of the employers is that the 34-hour week would 
so increase labour costs and prices as to reduce consump- 
tion. The Administration has directed the cotton garment 
industry to reduce hours 10 per cent. and to raise wages 
Io per cent. The leaders of the industry have voted to 
reject this order as ‘‘ unjustifiable, unwarranted, burden- 
some and inequitable.’’ This is the first time that an in- 
dustry has refused ito accept an executive order under the 
National Recovery Act; and probably the case will be taken 
into court. This controversy is important in principle, be- 
cause it tests certain executive powers under N.R.A., and in 
particular because it had been conjectured that the de- 
cision in the cotton garment case was a forecast of the 
Administration’s plan for settling the general textile dispute. 

Two other developments in industrial relations have this 
week come to the fore. Mr Hopkins, Federal Relief 
Administrator, has announced that striking workers are 
entitled to relief on the same plane as other unemployed. 
Mr F. J. Gorman, Chairman of the Textile Strike Com- 
mittee, estimates that the textile strike may put 3,000,000 
on the relief rolls. The second is of a different order. 
Several times in this correspondence mention has been made 
of the slow exodus of industry from New York City under 
pressure of local taxes, N.R.A. differentials, and the 
generally high costs of the locality. Three instances have 
Tecently occurred in which efforts are being made to pre- 
vent industries from leaving New York City. One case is 
pending in court at present and its issue may serve as a 
precedent. In each of the three cases, the plaintiffs are 
the employees, basing their cases upon an alleged violation 
of N.R.A. contracts. 

The Federal reserve indices for July reveal the severity 
of the midsummer setback to recovery : — 


FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD INDICES 
1923-25 = 100 (Adjusted for seasonal variations). 
July, May, June, July, 
1 1 


; 1933 1934 934 934 
Industrial production (total) 99 86 83 76 
Manufactures .............0c0008 101 86 83 74 
a nicinsesinsiscsnnhdineunincin 90 89 87 85 
Construction contracts (total) 21 26 26 27 
Residential ..............s.ceeee 13 11 12 12 
. SET Gaiticinibainslinwteabsbanaenenn 28 39 38 40 
ey employment ............ 72°5 82-4 81-4 79-4 
actory payrolls ........-csesseees 50-8 = 67-1 64-8 60-4 
Freight car loadings ...........+.. 65 63 64 61 
Pt. store sales .........ceececeee 70 77 74 72 


Steel production showed a further decline in the past 
week, and is now at about 19 per cent. of capacity. This 
is an extremely low figure, only a little above the level of 
the last half of 1932. The price policy of the Steel Asso- 
ciation concentrated production in the second quarter, and 
the amplitude of the fluctuations of steel output reflect the 
consequences of this policy, as well as the recession in 
business. 

The low level of railway traffic once again emphasises 
the fact that many railways are not covering their fixed 
charges. Their difficulties were increased by the wage 
increase ordered in July as well as by the new pension plan. 
The railways have applied for an increase in freight rates, 
but the response to the request is regarded as problematical. 
It is understood that for the present the R.F.C. will con- 
tinue to grant loans to needy railways; but in several 
instances available collateral is heavily depleted. 


REORGANISATION OF N.R.A. 


The long-awaited reorganisation of N.R.A. has at last 
been announced. The 862 codes now in force are to be re- 
duced to about 250, applicable to industries grouped into 
22 classes, which in turn represent groupings of four basic 
categories. The four categories are those concerned with: 

1. Production of basic materials. 

2. Fabrication of finished goods. 

3. Service (such as amusements, laundries, etc.). 
4. Distribution. 

The confusion resulting from innumerable codes has been 
exemplified in the case of single factories attempting to 
operate under as many as ten codes, applicable to their 
various products. This simplification of the N.R.A. struc- 
ture certainly implies a greater definition of principles than 
has yet developed. For example, price-fixing, in one form 
or another, is common to many codes, yet to-day’s news- 
papers announced the filing of another suit by the Federal 
Trade Commission charging price-fixing—this time against 
the National Association of Ladies’ Handbag Manufac- 
turers. The general tendency has been for jurisdiction over 
labour disputes to pass from N.R.A. to the Department of 
Labour, while the Federal Trade Commission has more 
actively concerned itself with the price-fixing features, 
which at one time seemed to be the corner-stone of the 
codes. 


Supplementary despatches from Washington, while less 
detailed than those describing the change in N.R.A. 
organisation, indicate that the price-fixing policy is to be 
modified. It is intimated that certain industries based on 
natural resources will be assimilated to public utilities, and 
that in these some sort of price control will be continued; 
but that in other industries price-fixing will be abandoned, 
except in emergency cases. 
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FAR-REACHING EFFECTS OF THE DROUGHT 


Opinions of the effects of the drought continue to con- 
flict. The official data indicate that except in cereals 
and in cotton, crops will generally not be materially lower 
than those of last year. These data confirm the official 
assurances that there is no prospect of a food shortage, and 
hence no cause for public concern; but it is hard to recon- 
cile these views with the strong and even violent advances 
in the prices of pri foods within the last few weeks, 
particularly in livestock and dairy products. Indeed, so 
strong have been these recent price rises as to necessitate 
a revision of opinion about farm income. Assuming that 
crops are as large as the official estimates, and assuming 
that current prices hold, it seems likely that total farm 
income will be higher this year than last. 

To illustrate these changes, a table is given showing the 
price changes between August 1st and August 15th. Current 
prices are above those of the latter date : — 


PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES 


Cents per unit 

Sept. 1, Apr. 16, Aug. 1, Aug. 15, 

1933 1934 1934 193 
SL hs ccencccebbeeennenhe 72°27 79°18 71-82 66-96 
SD oi iickcensseieaeieee 9-45 11-80 13-20 13-60 
Facer 178-00 172-00 188-00 196-75 
eee 15-75 18-00 18-50 21-00 
Sees 49-75 43-00 71-00 76-50 
SE. Ais conkeceeschonnioe 37-00 27-88 47-75 51-13 
SE shccichenborenwned’ 85-75 80-50 106-13 106-25 
SED -ccusinssukeceseonbes 5-90 6-30 6-65 6-65 
SEINE -visconcernnoasensves -00 23-50 25-50 28-00 
Ee 71-13 §2-75 77-50 87-38 
SEE ecb cberkbeieeiaievest 3-85 3-90 4-30 5-60 
SEE icbcedesscdceswnnenees 5-45 5-33 7°35 8-28 

Cottonseed oil ......... 4-80 5-25 6-05 6- 


The condition of the cattlemen has been extremely 
serious. Their prices have remained low, their pastures 
have dried up, and the cost of feeding has become almost 
prohibitive. The Government has purchased about 
3,500,000 head of distressed cattle; removing some to other 
areas for feeding, and slaughtering some for food for 
persons on relief. 

Comparing prices not only with the pre-drought period, 
but with a year ago, the changes are enormous, and with 
few exceptions (the most striking being cotton and cattle) 
would seem in the aggregate to compensate, or more, for 
the reduction in crops. As for cotton, the States east of the 
Mississippi are compensated for their smaller crop; but west 
of the river, this is not true. For the cattle raisers, the 
drought has been a calamity and as yet the prices of eggs 
and dairy products hardly cover the increased costs of 
feeding. The conclusion is that the price advances since 
August Ist have made it almost certain that, at present, 
the indicated farm income in the aggregate appears higher 
than it was a year ago; but that in the drought area, the 
ne even with relief and bounties, will be substantially 
ower. 

While the rise in farm prices is gratifying to the Admini- 
stration, whether attributed to monetary policy, the 
drought or to the A.A.A., the reverse of the shield—the 
rise of retail food prices—is clearly disturbing. Bulletins 
of the Department of Agriculture are endeavouring to re- 
assure the public. But, although the vicinity of New York 
may not be typical, retail food prices about New York 
have risen sufficiently to be a matter of real concern to 
family budgets. 

The net result is a paradox. If the official data on 
supply are correct, price rises based upon the public’s 
expectation of scarcity are mistaken. On the other hand, 
it is difficult to reconcile the official figures of supply with 
the stream of warnings from Washington intimating the 
establishment of various forms of control over food distri- 
bution. The second strongest impression is that of the pro- 
ductive capacity of American agriculture. The drought 
is apparently the most widespread and severe in American 
history; and yet, on official estimates, it (combined with the 
A.A.A.) has merely reduced American farm output a trifle 
below the computed needs of domestic consumption. 

Rumours of an early devaluation of the dollar persist, 
but are generally doubted in view of the heavy programme 
of Government financing between now and the middle of 
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October. The market for Government securities, in spite 
of or because of intermittent Treasury intervention, is 
nervous and rather heavy. It is understood that the 
Treasury is actively purchasing silver in foreign markets, 
but the magnitude of the amount required under the law 
is so large that it is questionable if enough can be secured 
on the present monetary valuation of $1.29 an ounce. It 
is also pointed out that the price of $1.29 maintained the 
ratio of 16 to 1 only with gold at $20.67, and that the 
current monetary value should be $2.18 an ounce. 
NEw YorK, August 29. 


FRANCE 





** CONFIDENCE ”” AND THE DOUMERGUE CABINET 


FRANCE must face two ‘‘ maturities ’’ in October: the one 
is financial, and consists in the reimbursement of the ‘‘ bons 
Clementel,’’ while the other is political—the maintenance 
or otherwise of the political truce by the Radical-Socialist 
Congress at Nantes. At the annual meeting of the Radical- 
Socialist Congress of the Department of Allier, M. 
Lamoureux, Minister of Commerce in the Doumergue 
Cabinet, contended that these two October maturities were 
inseparable. The reimbursement of the bonds, hesaid, would 
necessitate the placing of a loan, and this meant the pre- 
servation of the confidence of rentiers, which was impossible 
without the continuance of the ‘‘ Union Nationale.’’ In 
the present Chamber two majorities only were possible: 
the ‘‘ Cartel ’’ (Socialists and Socialist-Radicals), or the. 
‘* Union Nationale,’’ and the Cartel was unrealisable since 
the Radical-Socialists have adopted a hostile attitude to- 
wards the ‘‘ Front Commun,”’ the alliance of Socialists and 
Communists. The dissolution of the Chamber, M. 
Lamoureux said, would be dangerous for the Party, for 
Parliamentary institutions and for the country. After lis- 
tening to M. Lamoureux’s speech, the Congress unani- 
mously passed a resolution urging the national Congress of 
Nantes to maintain its confidence in the present Cabinet so 
that M. Doumergue could act with ‘‘ increased energy.” 

Recent events consequently seem favourable to the 
Doumergue Cabinet. Nevertheless, the confidence of 
rentiers may be affected by the persistent campaign for a de- 
valuation of the franc. The Government has therefore issued 
two communiqués as answers to M. Paul Reynaud’s de- 
valuation proposals. First, M. Germain-Martin, the Finance 
Minister, has declared his intention of continuing the policy 
of ‘‘ economies.’’ Expenditure in the 1935 Budget, M. 
Germain-Martin said, which would be laid before the Cham- 
ber before September 20th, would not exceed 47,000 millions, 
against 50,162 millions in 1934, and the Budget would be 
balanced without new taxation by further cuts in State 
expenditure, particularly military expenditure, on which 
the Cabinet had already agreed. M. Germain-Martin argued 
that the present disparity between internal and external 
prices was principally due to excessive interest rates, which 
were the result of too numerous calls from the State on the 
money market. The balancing of the Budget should remedy 
this situation. 

DEFLATION OR DEVALUATION 


To M. Paul Reynaud’s contention that either prices must 
be deflated or else the currency devalued, the Government 
has replied in another communiqué, in which it claims to 
have already obtained results in its efforts to reduce the 
cost of living. It quotes many examples, such as meat, 
milk, butter, heating and lighting. M. Germain-Martin has 
given up the idea of a special tax on electrical consumption, 
holding that such a tax would raise the costs of industrial 
production. The communiqué concluded by saying that 
the Government hopes to see in the near future a gen 
reduction in prices. 

The communiqué issued after the last Cabinet meeting 
also referred to the limitation of the stipulated interest 
rate. It announced that the Minister of Justice had in- 
formed the Cabinet of his intention to re-establish the 
former limitation of interest and that the Ministers of 
Justice and Finance had been entrusted with the task of 
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studying the measures to be. taken on this subject. The 
‘ stipulated ’’ interest rate was limited to a maximum of 
5 per cent. by the law of September, 1807, which was sus- 
pended by a law of April, 1918. There is at present no 
limitation in France of the rate of interest, and the interest 
rate is always legal whatever the ‘“‘ stipulated *’ rate may 
be. It is now suggested that this liberty may be unfortu- 
nate, since it favours an excessive interest rate—often as 
high in France as 8 and 9 per cent. But it is also pointed 
out that compulsory regulation of the interest rate would 
not have much significance, since the interest rate is deter- 
mined by the situation of the money market and the con- 
fidence of the public. 

Production at French coalmines in July totalled 3,836,5 
tons in 25 working days, against 3,960,366 in June (2 
working days), and 3,815,058 in July, 1933 (25 working 
days). The average daily production, which was 152,322 
tons in June, was 153,464 in July, against 152,602 in July, 
1933- The number of men employed has fallen from 
235,838 in June to 234,599 in July, against 248,069 in 
July, 1933. These figures show an improvement in mining 
methods, since the average daily production has increased 
by 862 tons, while the number of men employed has dim- 
inished by 13,470. If the figures of July, 1934, are com- 
pared with those of January, 1932—a very active winter 
month—the average production is the same, while the 
number of men employed is lower by 40,000. 

Paris, September 5. 





GERMANY 


COMPULSORY DISMISSAL OF YOUNG WORKERS 
UNDER an authorisation decree promulgated on August 
roth the Reich Board for Labour Exchanges and Unem- 
ployment Insurance has issued an ordinance for the drastic 
redistribution of employed and unemployed labour which 
in principle prescribes that persons of both sexes aged 
under 25 years in public and private occupations are to be 
dismissed and replaced by older persons at present unem- 
ployed. The ordinance does not apply to agriculture, 
domestic service, or shipping, or to married persons and 
persons with obligations to support others, former mem- 
bers of the defence forces, persons belonging to the 
various ‘‘ private armies,’’ and old adherents of the Nazi 
Party. Exempted also from dismissal are persons who 
have already done voluntary service in the work camps or 
as helpers to farmers. The ordinance contains other minor 
exceptions and exemptions and certain qualifications. Its 
chief aim is social, but it also involves the now habitual 
discrimination in favour of Nazi stalwarts. 

Such discrimination extends even to direct monetary 
imposts. Membership of the Labour Front, for instance, 
is in general compulsory and involves contributions from 
employees which rise to nearly 7 per cent. of income, but 
it costs nothing except a small fee to members of the Nazi 
Party who have ‘‘ red’ cards or to members of Nazi 


military and similar associations. In most measures of this - 


kind ‘‘ old ’’ attachment to Nazism is the qualification for 
the privilege. The effect is therefore to create not only a 
Nazi class permanently privileged in official esteem and 
material opportunities, but also to create varying grades of 
permanent privilege within the Nazi Party itself. This 
system conflicts with Herr Hitler’s claim to have united the 
nation and to have furthered its social equalisation. The 
system, however, is a necessary outcome of the dissatisfac- 
tion of the Nazi rank and file with the conferment of high 
official and well-paid private posts on Party magnates, 
most of whom have done very well for themselves materi- 
ally, while great numbers of humbler supporters have been 
so far ignored. | 

The present ordinance compels every employer to render 
a return of the ages of employees in his concer, etc. 
The Labour Exchanges will make the substitute appoint- 
ments. The dismissed persons are to be given a certain 
Priority in finding new work, in particular in agriculture 
and forestry; and a Reich subsidy will be paid for necessary 
new housing. The Reich Board will further pay subsidies of 
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Why be content with 47,! 


Do what many others are now doing—eell your stocks 
and shares and buy a Sun Life of Canada Annuity. 
if your age is 57 (male), you get an income equiva- 
lent to 8% on your capital and it is nteed 
for life. if older the income would be sill eres . 


Write in confidence, stating age and capital at disposal, and exact 
figures will be supplied to you. 


H. 0. LEACH (General Manager), Sun Life Assurance Company of Canada. 
141 Sun of Canada House, Cockspur Street, London, S.W.1. 


(Incorporated in Canada in 1865 as a Limited Company.) 


Sun ile of Canada 


ol ean Rens ATed 


ASSETS ... \iH! £125.000.000 





Rm. 50 per month in cases of persons over forty years old 
who have been long unemployed, to make good their 
inferior efficiency, this being, however, confined to private 
employment. 

The organisation of business under the ‘‘ Law for Pre- 
paration of the Organic Reconstruction of the German 
Economy ”’ of February 27th has made further progress. 
Group No. I, ‘‘ Steel and Iron,’’ which will in future be 
the only competent representation of this branch, has been 
subdivided into groups for steel overhead constructions, 
steam machinery and plant of all kinds, railway cars, field 
railway materials, shipping, and central heating and ven- 
tilation. Organisation of a similar kind in the electrical, 
chemicals, and paper and pulp branches has been under- 
taken. All persons, firms and companies engaged in these 
industries are ea members of the Group,. and 
must report themselves. The ordinances, which are issued 
by the Leaders of the Groups concerned, contain prohibi- 
tions against ‘‘ measures for market regulation.”’ 

On September rst there came into force a law for “‘ assist- 
ance to petty rentiers,’’ under which pensions will be 
granted to old persons and persons unable to work and in 
need who can prove that they had capital property of at 
least Rm. 12,000 or an income from capital of at least 
Rm. 500, and that their capital or income was lost through 
the currency depreciation. The pensions will somewhat 
exceed existing charitable municipal allowances. 


RECOVERY IN STEEL EXPORTS 

The business situation is little changed. The wholesale 
price index for August 29th was 100.1, unchanged. The 
Railway Corporation’s July report shows a decline of 2.7 
per cent. in car-loadings as compared with June. This 
decline was seasonal; loadings were 9.7 per cent. higher 
than in July, 1933, but 11.4 per cent. lower than in July, 
1930. The Corporation’s gross takings in the first seven 
months were Rm. 241 millions higher than in the same 
months of 1933 and Rm. 1,216 millions lower than in the 
same months of 1929. Consumption of certain goods 
affected by the depression is recovering; and the total retail 
sales turnover, which fell from Rm. 36.3 milliards in 1928 
to Rm. 21.7 milliards in 1933, is increasing. The recovery, 
however, is irregular. This year both the quantity and the 
value of textiles sold show sharp rises, but whereas the 
value of the foodstuffs turnover has risen, the quantity has 
slightly fallen, and is 13 per cent. lower than in 1929. 

The home steel industry continues active, and the export 
of pig iron is increasing. Tinplate production in the first 
seven months was 136,500 tons, as against 112,700 tons in 
the same months of 1933; exports were 84,400 tons, against 
69,400 tons. Imports from Great Britain fell from 4,100 
to 2,040 tons. Japan, Holland, Belgium and Switzerland 
are heavy buyers. In consequence of good home and 
foreign orders the tinplate mills are fully occupied; and a 
financial improvement is stated to have followed the con- 
clusion of the International Cartel in July. The trade Press 
expresses doubt of Great Britain’s coming accession to the 
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International Steel Cartel, and denies the report that this 
question will be formally handled by the Direction Com- 
mittee of the Cartel when it meets in Paris at the end of 
September. Doubt is expressed whether British producers 
would agree to grant a fixed import quota to the Cartel, 
which would be a necessary condition if British exports 
were to be spared the organised competition of the Cartel. 


TRANSFER, MONEY AND CREDIT 

The Gold Discount Bank has withdrawn its undertaking 
to purchase bond scrip at a fixed price, which since the 
negotiations of February was at 67 per cent. of the nominal 
price, and was formerly (except for the privileged coun- 
tries Switzerland and Holland) 50 per cent. The Bank will 
henceforth buy only in accordance with changes in the 
foreign exchange situation. Outstanding scrip of the Con- 
version Office totalled a month ago Rm. 23 millions; but a 
great part of the scrip for the first half of this year has not 
yet been issued, in particular for the United States, in 
consequence of obstacles and delays. This measure does 
not concern the alternative offers of the Reichsbank for 
partial transfer after July 1st this year. Provisional 
arrangements for payment have been made with Holland 
and Finland. It is denied here that the new agreement 
with Sweden gives the same treatment to interest on the 
Kreuger Loan as to that on the Dawes and Young Loans, but 
details of the new treatment of the Kreuger Loan are lack- 
ing. The Norwegian Press reports conclusion of a new 
clearing agreement, under which the existing special 
account of the Norwegian National Bank with the Reichs- 
bank is to be dissolved and replaced by a reichsmark 
account into which German importers will pay. The 
Reichsbank is to open a crown account in the National 
Bank in Oslo for payments by Norwegian importers, reichs- 
marks being booked against crowns at latest official 
quotation. 

The month-end money demand was rather below normal. 
Day-loan rates began to weaken on September ist after not 
fully reaching the level of the end of July. Average August 
day-loan rates were a little lower than in July, but offers 
of bank acceptances exceeded the demand; and the Kon- 
junkturinstitut once again describes the money market as 
being somewhat strained. Bankruptcies in August slightly in- 
creased. Loans by the commercial banks show a declining 
tendency, which is apparently due to the consolidation of 
municipal short-term debts. The Reichsbank’s credits and 
investments in the last week of August increased by 
Rm. 420 millions, as against Rm. 355 millions in the last 
poly week. Deposits have again increased, and now reach 

m. 717 millions, the highest figure since the end of 1931, 
as against Rm. 415 millions a year ago. The total circula- 
tion rose sharply, and is Rm. 5,769 millions. The Reichs- 
bank again received Russian gold, but as payments abroad 
reduced its gold holdings in foreign central banks, the gold 
reserve (as also the foreign exchange reserve) is practically 
unchanged. 

BERLIN, September 5. 


POLAND 


DIFFERENCES WITH FRANCE 


THERE is a great deal of concern in Poland over the differ- 
ences with France which have attracted so much attention 
of late. Public opinion here is not in conflict with the 
efforts of the Government to foster good relations with 
Germany, nor with the Government’s determination 
minutely to examine the Franco-Soviet proposals for an 
Eastern European pact of mutual assistance before giving 
a definite answer. But the public mind is at a loss to under- 
stand why the attitude of the French Press towards Poland 
has undergone such a complete change during the past six 
months, and why Poland, who was never consulted about 
the Western Locarno or the Four-Power Pact, should be 
expected to swallow the proposed Eastern Locarno, with- 
out even knowing precisely what it means, merely because 
it is sponsored by France and Soviet Russia and blessed by 
Great Britain. France clearly has failed to comprehend the 
great feeling of relief from 15 years of incessant tension 
with Germany which the signing of the non-aggression pact 
brought about on January 26th last. 
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There has, unfortunately, been a tendency to connect 
divergences of views in the political field with misunder- 
standings over trade and finance, and for this the Polish 
Press is no less to blame than the French. The sequestra- 
tion by the Polish authorities last March of the Zyrardow 
textile mills, which were controlled by French capitalists, 
and the recent arrest of two directors who are French 
citizens—with a murder, a suicide and a duel, all involving 
prominent people, to enliven the proceedings—have magni- 
fied to the point of national honour an incident that is 
trivial in the affairs of nations. But the Poles see in it, as 
in the failure to improve commercial relations between the 
two countries, an inclination on the part of France to treat 
Poland rather as a colony than as an equal; and it is this 
state of mind, even more than the matters actually in dis- 
pute, that needs to be corrected. — 

The floods in Western Galicia in the latter part of July, 
besides leaving at least 50,000 families destitute, did a great 
amount of damage to the railway lines and bridges, the 
roads, buildings, waterways and even to the soil in many 
places. The property damage—including the loss of grain, 
fruit trees, cattle, poultry and farming equipment—was 
probably not less than {10 millions. The response so far, 
both in Poland and abroad, to the appeal for relief contri- 
butions has been very generous, but most of the destitute 
families will have to be provided for until next year’s 
harvest, and it cannot be expected that private charity will 
be able to carry the entire load. No estimate has yet been 
— of the extra burden which will be placed on the 

udget in consequence of the floods, but it will be con- 

siderable. The area mainly affected is not an important 
gtain-producing region, and in a normal year the amount 
of grain lost would not have been of much consequence to 
the nation as a whole. This year, however, the crops were 
adversely affected by the spring drought, so that the flood 
loss becomes a serious matter, and may even mean that 
very little grain from the present crop will be available for 
export. This situation has already been reflected in the 
price of rye, the principal crop, which has risen from 14.00 
to 17.50 zlotys per quintal since the floods. The crops 
other than cereals appear to be quite satisfactory, but they 
are not an important element in foreign trade. More than 
400,000 tons of cereals were exported in the first seven 
months of 1934, as compared with 255,000 tons in the same 
— of 1933, which indicates that the carry-over is not 

ge. 

TRADE RECOVERY NOT MAINTAINED 

The spring improvement in trade has not been main- 
tained, and the production index is again falling. The 
textile industry, which led the improvement, is now lead- 
ing the set-back. Cotton and wool imports in the first seven 
months of 1934 were 39,255 and 13,470 tons respectively, 
as compared with 31,327 and 12,324 tons in 1933, but 
stocks of finished goods on hand are now uncomfortably 
large. The coal industry is also in trouble both at home 
and abroad. 

Despite growing economic tension within the country, 
which is accentuated by the continuous conflict between 
the Government and organised industry over price reduc- 
tions, and the increasing difficulties in foreign markets, the 
surplus of exports over imports has been maintained during 
recent months at a level sufficient to cheek further drain on 
the exchange reserves of the Bank of Poland. During the 
first seven months of 1934 exports amounted to a value of 
554-5 million zlotys and imports to 461.9 millions, leaving 
a visible active balance of 92.6 millions. In the same period 
of 1933 exports were 517.1 millions, imports 449.9 millions 
and the active balance 67.2 million zlotys. Trade with the 
principal countries on a percentage basis was as follows: — 


anuary—June 

Exports s -~ Imports from 

1933 1934 1933 1934 

Great Britain .......... 20:1 20-0 9-3 10-0 
Germany ...........0+++ 16-9 17-4 19-1 12-1 
TIE csesentionniouainn 6-2 4-5 6-4 6-1 
Soviet Russia ......... 5:4 4-8 1-7 1-8 
United States ......... 1-0 2-4 13- 15-4 


The export figures afford a partial explanation of the shift 
in political sentiment away from France and in the direction 
of Germany. Poland is heavily indebted to France on 
capital account, but the French so far have shown no 
position fo take this fact into account in granting import 
quotas or tariff preferences. The Franco-German commerci 
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treaty negotiations, which have been carried on inter- 
mittently for several years, still appear to be at a deadlock. 
The negotiations with Great Britain for a tariff agreement 
to supplement the commercial and navigation treaty of 1923 
began in London late in June and are now adjourned for 
further study. It is expected that the negotiations will be 
resumed in October, and that in the meantime representa- 
tives of the British coal industry will visit Warsaw to 
continue the discussions with the Polish industry on prices 
and marketing which began in London in April. 
Warsaw, September 1. 





TURKEY 


PROGRESS OF INDUSTRIALISATION 

Tue Prime Minister, Ismet Pasha, broke his holiday re- 
cently, to open, or lay the foundation stones of,a number of 
new industrial works and factories connected with the five- 
year plan announced last year. His object was to mark the 
keenness of the Government about the plan and to show that 
it was being carried into execution according to schedule. 
All the works inaugurated were in the neighbourhood of 
Istanbul. A first paper mill was laid down at Ismidt, the 
Turkish naval base on the Sea of Marmara ; a bottle and 
glass factory at Pasha-Bagtche, on the Asiatic side of the 
Bosphorus ; a semi-coke factory at Zoungouldak, the Black 
Sea coal area ; and a large linen-producing works was added 
to a factory near Istanbul, on the European side. These 
enterprises indicate the variety and practical character of 
the industrialisation which is being started, all of them 
utilising Turkish raw materials and meeting primary needs 
which till now were met by imports. The most ambitious 
undertaking is the semi-coke and coal-product factory, 
which, according to the Prime Minister, is to be the be- 
ginning of a metallurgical industry in Turkey. 

A considerable exodus of foreigners is being brought about 
by the application of the law banning the employment of 
foreigners in small concerns. A year’s delay had already 
been granted at the request of the Greek Government, which 
did not want to see her refugee problem intensified by a 
flood of exiles from Turkey. But although there is now no 
unemployment in Turkey and many of the trades which are 
banned to foreigners cannot be carried on as yet by Turks 
and workers are badly needed, the veto has been put into 
force this summer. Numbers of foreigners are quitting 
the country with their families ; several thousands have been 
shipped to Greece. 





ANTI-SEMITIC AGITATION SUPPRESSED 

There has also been a dislocation of economic life in 
Thrace due to an alarm among the Jewish population there. 
An emigration movement started, and over 3,000 Jews 
took refuge in Istanbul. Apparently it had been suggested 
that they would be accused of spying in the areas of the 

Dardanelles and Chanak, where they had their homes. It 
had also been rumoured that they were going to be removed 
by the authorities. Their economic rivals took advantage 
of these rumours, and even attacked their shops and pillaged 
their homes at Kirklar-Eli, in Thrace. The attackers seem 
really to have believed at first that the Government had 
some anti-Semitic policy in mind. They soon found that 
they were mistaken. The Government stepped in energetic- 
ally, punished the anti-Semitic agitators and encouraged the 
frightened Jews to go back and resume their place in the 
economic life of Thrace. 

_ Meanwhile, a very general round-up of the foreign conces- 
sionary companies is being carried out, and they are being 
forced into a corner and obliged to liquidate their rights in 
favour of the Government. The foreign-owned and man- 
aged railways have been reduced from over 2,000 to under 
1,000 kilometres, and those that remain, such as the 
Smyma-Aidin Railway—a British interest, the first railway 
to be constructed in Turkey—are being squeezed out. 
This new attack on foreign companies has been extended 
from the railways to the Smyrna Docks, the Istanbul 
Docks, the Istanbul Telephone Company, the Istanbul 
Tramway and Electricity nally 

ISTANBUL, August 23. 
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JAPAN 


FARMERS AND LOW COCOON PRICES 
TuE abnormally low price of cocoons is distressing the agri- 
cultural community. The summer cocoons, which are now 
arriving at the markets, are quoted at I.90 yen on an aver- 
age, as against a mean of 4.87 yen a year before. This is 
far less than half the cost of cocoon-raising as estimated by 
the Imperial Agricultural Association. The farmer’s sad 
plight, after he sold his spring crop at a substantial loss, 
may be easily imagined. As an emergency relief measure 
the Government has again resorted to a stock-carrying 
policy, and has decided to allow three million yen to co- 
operative warehouses for carrying stocks. But the depres- 
sion in the cocoon market is largely attributable to the huge 
amount of surplus spring crop being held by co-operative 
warehouses under the Government measure of support. It 
is obvious that such a continuation of the stocks-carrying 
policy would not only fail to bring about recovery in 
cocoon prices but would only make matters worse. Dis- 
satisfied with a mere sop, the National Federation of 
Cocoon-raisers’ Guilds and other similar bodies demand 
more thoroughgoing and ‘‘ permanent ’’ relief measures, 
and their clamour becomes increasingly vehement. 

The trade returns for July created a somewhat unfavourable 
impression, since both imports andexports were smaller than 
in June. Compared with July, 1933, however, imports, at 
169,430,000 yen, increased by 28.3 million yen, or 20.1 per 
cent.; and exports, at 179,306,000 yen, rose by 20.5 million 
yen, or 12.9 per cent. Raw cotton imports were down by 
26 million yen as against the previous month, but 5.3 mil- 
lion yen larger than a year ago. Certain other imports, 
such as raw wool, petroleum and machinery, were also on a 
larger scale than in July last year. On the export side, 
cotton piece-goods, silk fabrics and rayon manufactures 
have done better, whereas raw silk recorded the heavy 
decline of 22.7 million yen. 





SIGNS OF A CHECK TO THE INDUSTRIAL BOOM 

There are signs of a setback in other economic indices, 
although they are mostly seasonal. The output of cotton 
yarn during July, at 112,989,000 Ibs., shows a decrease of 
1,421,000 Ibs. as against that of June. The production of 
rayon yarn, at 11,822,000 lbs., also discloses a decline of 
223,000 lbs. The Bank of Japan’s index number of whole- 
sale prices for July recorded a further slight drop of 0.2 per 
cent. on the month, reducing the total to 138.4, the lowest 
since October, 1932. The aggregate value of all shares 
listed at the Tokyo Stock Exchange on August Ist registered 
a fall of 111.9 million yen, or 1.85 per cent., as com 
with a month ago. The deposits and advances of the Tokyo 
clearing banks for last month declined by 6.1 million yen 
and 6.9 million yen respectively, as against the previous 
month, while investment holdings increased by 45 million yen. 

The first half of this year witnessed a further rapid expan- 
sion in the rayon industry. The output of rayon yarn in the 
first six months of this year amounted to 64,367,000 Ibs., as 
against 40,347,000 Ibs. in the corresponding period of last 
year. Exports of rayon yarn and tissues in the January- 
June period of 1934 totalled 11,746,000 yen and 50,296,000 
yen respectively, compared with 2,650,000 yen and 
32,801,000 yen in the same period of 1933. The total pro- 
ductive capacity of eight companies belonging to the Rayon 
Manufacturing Association was 190 tons a day at the end of 
June, 1934, compared with 111 tons a year ago ; and it will 
be increased to nearly 270 tons by the midsummer of 1935. 
Encouraged by such marked activity in the trade, sixteen 
new companies have so far been promoted with an aggre- 
gate productive capacity of 85 tons per day, and their shares 
have even been sold at a premium. It is feared, however, 
that such a mushroom growth of rayon concerns may prove 
a cause of disturbance to the trade in general. 

Some big business interests are following the example set 
by the Mitsui family in the disposal of company shares ex- 
clusively owned by them with a view to evading the charge 
of monopoly. The Mitsubishi family has disposed of 
400,000 shares out of 1,100,000 of the Mitsubishi Heavy 
Industries Company, a ship and aircraft building concern. 
The Asano family has also sold 50,000 shares out of 110,000 
of the Asano Kokura Steelworks. The South Manchuria 
Railway is .o dispose of large blocks of shares of the South 
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Manchuria Chemical Company and those of the Korea Rail- 
way Company: in the disposal of shares, the S.M.R. will 
retain a controlling power over the chemical concern, but 
will sever its connection with the Korean railways. 

Tokyo, August 11. 





CANADA 


RUMOURED CABINET CRISIS 

Ottawa has been full this week of rumours of an acute 
Cabinet crisis and the impending dismissal or resignation of 
Mr H. H. Stevens, the Minister of Trade and Commerce. 
The trouble arose from publication in the Press of summaries 
of a pamphlet written by Mr Stevens, in which, after review- 
ing the evidence submitted to the Parliamen Com- 
mittee on price spreads, wage conditions and correlated 
problems, he proceeded to attack various business and 
financial interests, whom he named explicitly, for indefen- 
sible wage-cutting, stock-watering and other unethical busi- 
ness practices. He further declared that he would not rest 
until] the abuses which had been revealed were remedied, 
and that the task would probably involve a departure from 
the traditional policies of the Conservative Party. A flood of 
protests descended upon Mr Stevens’s Ministerial colleagues. 
Mr Stevens, in an interview in Winnipeg, explained that the 
pamphlet was an expansion of an address delivered pri- 
vately to a group of Conservative members at the close of 
the session and had never been intended for public circula- 
tion. But the aggrieved business leaders have not been ap- 
peased and are insisting that Mr Stevens must not be allowed 
to function as Chairman of the Royal Commission into 
which the Parliamentary Committee has been transformed. 

An Inter-Provincial Conference on the subject of unem- 
ployment and its relief was held in Ottawa on July 30th and 
31st. The Provincial Premiers were confronted with the 
considered decision of the Bennett Ministry that, while it 
would continue to maintain the Federal labour camps now 
in operation and succour indigent farmers in the West, it 
would discontinue on August 15th the Federal Treasury’s 
contribution of one-third of the cost of direct relief, which 
the Federal Government has for the past three years been 
sharing equally with the Provinces and Municipalities. 
Most of the Provincial Premiers protested strongly against 
this decision, and argued that, if the whole burden of the 
cost of direct relief was thrown upon the shoulders of the 
Provinces and Municipalities, they would not have funds to 
meet their debt obligations. Eventually, the Bennett Minis- 
try agreed that it would continue to make some contribution 
to direct relief, but on a smaller scale and on the basis of 
proven needs, provided that the Provinces would tighten 
up the administration of relief and eliminate abuses revealed 
in a report of the Auditor-General. 





I,133,000 STILL UNEMPLOYED 


In the first half of the year expansion of industry absorbed 
a certain number of the unemployed, but according to 
official figures there were still 1,133,000 people, or more 
than one-tenth of the population, in receipt of State assist- 
ance of some kind on June 30th, and the number was only 
about 100,000 less than the figure for the corresponding date 
in 1933. Moreover, the drought has not only devastated the 
grain crop over a wide area but has made it very difficult to 
feed livestock in many districts. The Government of 
Alberta is now asking the Federal Ministry to finance a 
scheme for slaughtering and processing 75,000 or more head 
of cattle in the Province. The Government of Saskatchewan 
declares that 50,000 head in that Province will have to be 
killed or shipped to areas where feed is available. 


THE GOVERNMENT’S WHEAT PROFITS 


The latest western crop report of the Bureau of Statistics, 
published on August 8th, is again pessimistic, and reports a 
further deterioration of all grain crops in the absence of ade- 
quate rains. Only in Northern Manitoba, East-Central and 
Northern Saskatchewan and Northern Alberta is the crop 
situation reasonably good. In the Southern area the meagre 
crops have ripened prematurely, and harvesting is now in 
full swing. In the last two weeks there have been heavy 
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rains in Manitoba and Alberta, but they will only help late- 
sown crops. Wheat prices have mounted above the dollar 
level, and it is unofficially stated that the Federal Govern- 
ment has now a profit of about 20 million dollars on its 
transactions in the wheat market. 

The debt problem is still worrying all public authorities, 
and Mr Mitchell Hepburn, the new Liberal Premier of 
Ontario, recently expressed the view that legal powers 
already available would probably have to be invoked to 
force the creditors of a number of municipalities in Ontario 
which are in default, and at present have their finances ad- 
ministered by Government boards, to consent to a composi- 
tion and accept lower rates of interest. The Finance De- 
partment at Ottawa is busy with plans for another conver- 
sion loan in the early autumn, and it recently succeeded in 
placing with the Chase National Bank of New York and 
associated houses a loan of $60 millions on the security of 
Treasury notes for a year at 2 per cent., the lowest rate at 
which a Canadian public loan was ever placed. 

Business conditions are somewhat stagnant, and gains in 
some directions have been balanced by setbacks in others. 
The tourist traffic is substantially larger than it was a year 
ago, but the crops are below the average in most sections, 
and, with rural purchasing power remaining at a low level, 
it may be difficult to maintain the business recovery of the 
first half of the year. The mining and forestry industries 
are still doing very well, but the lumbermen want still larger 
foreign markets, and the three Provinces of Quebec, New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia have agreed to subsidise jointly 


a special agent to push their export trade in lumber in 


Europe. Railway earnings are reasonably satisfactory com- 
pared with a year ago, but Mr Beatty, the President of the 
C.P.R., is continuing his campaign for a merger of the two 
systems. Commodity prices have been rising slightly, and 
the last weekly index of wholesale prices (for August 3rd) 
was 72.4, compared with 72.2 for the previous week and 
71.9 on July 13th. 
OTTAWA, August 27. 





LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


OUR AGRICULTURAL INCOME 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


S1r,—In the article on “ Agricultural Progress ’’ in yout 
issue of August 25th it is assumed that the net income of the 
agricultural community is equal to the net value of agricultural 
output. By further comparison of the fall in the latter with 
the fall in the whole national income the conclusion is reached 
that “ agriculture has been for some time one of our more 
prosperous industries ”’ ! 

This sort of reasoning in the mouth of the Minister of 
Agriculture was condemned—and rightly so—by you, sir, in - 
a recent issue. I did not expect to find it in the Economist.— 


I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
Isle of Muck, Isle of Eigg, LAURENCE MacEwEN. 
Inverness-shire, August 31, 1934. 

[We apologise for not making our meaning clearer. By 
*‘ the agricultural community ’”’ we meant all those concerned, 
directly or indirectly, in this country in the production of 
agricultural commodities. The net value of agricultural 
output is neither the gross income of the agricultural com- 
munity nor, strictly speaking, its net income. But, since we 
are dealing with England and Wales, for which there are no 
import and export figures, it is the closest approximation that 
can be made to the net income. In strict logic, purchases 
from abroad of fertilisers, feeding-stuffs, animals for breeding 
or fattening, etc., and purchases of machinery, etc., at home 
should be deducted. This, however, cannot be done, so that, 
in estimating the fluctuations in the net income of the 
agricultural community, we are forced to use the figures of 
net output. If the deduction could be made, it would probably 
strengthen rather than weaken our argument, for, taking the 
whole of the United Kingdom, imports of the more important 
agricultural ‘‘ raw materials ” declined by 36 per cent. between 
1930-31 and 1932-33. It is therefore probable that the “ net 
income of the agricultural community ”’ declined by even less 
than the 6.8 per cent. we quoted. It is, of course, possible 


that the incomes of farmers were reduced by a larger pro- 
portion—but farmers are not “ the agricultural community.”— 
Ed. Econ.] 
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MONEY AND BANKING 


THE FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM: 1914-1934 


THE twentieth anniversary of the Federal Reserve system 
falls this autumn. It is being celebrated in the United 
States by talk of converting the present system of twelve 


regional banks, owned by their member banks but largely | 


controlled by a Federal Reserve Board appointed by the 
President, into a single Central Bank under the undisputed 
ownership and control of the Federal Government. This 
plan, it is believed, has not yet secured the approval of the 
President, but it is obviously a possibility that legislation 
of this character will be introduced into the next session of 
Congress. 

The present is consequently an appropriate time for 
reviewing the operations of the system in its first twenty 
years. Dr. S. E. Harris of Harvard University has 
lightened the task by his recently published monumental 
study on the subject.* For the industry and profundity 
which have gone to the preparation of this book it is 
impossible not to have the highest respect, and it will un- 
doubtedly be regarded for many years to come as the 
locus classicus on the subject. But it is legitimate to add 
the regrettable fact that the book is written in a style which 
first confuses, and then maddens, the reader. In spite of 
analytical contents, tables and copious summaries it is 
frequently impossible to be sure what Dr. Harris is writing 
about. It is a very great pity that a work of such great 
scholarship on a subject of such paramount importance 
should have been enveloped in a linguistic fog. 

Much of Dr. Harris’ work is historical, and his second 
volume is entirely devoted to an extended discussion of the 
monetary crisis of 1927 to 1933, which will be of particular 
interest to all students of the monetary history of the past 
six years. But this is a controversial and well-ploughed 
field, and the more original part of the book deals not with 
the history but with the technique of Central Banking 
control. Those who look forward to the growth of Central 
Banking as the chief hope of controlling the Trade Cycle 
will find very much to interest them in Dr. Harris’ con- 
clusions. 

Dr. Harris distinguishes four main methods by which the 
Federal Reserve system can control the credit structure: 
bank rate policy, open-market operations, moral suasion 
and qualitative discrimination. He takes each in turn and 
subjects it to examination, and we may conveniently follow 
his example. 

Bank rate policy in the United States has from the start 
been emasculated by the impossibility of imposing a 
penalty rate. This is largely due to the fact that the mem- 
ber banks borrow directly from the Reserve Banks, without 
the intermediary of a money market. In England if Bank 
tate is sufficiently above the market rate of discount, bill 
brokers are forced to reduce their borrowings from the 
Bank on pain of bankruptcy. But in the United States, 
even if the rate of Reserve rediscount is above the yield on 
the actual collateral pledged, it may be—and probably is— 
below the average rate of earnings on the banks’ total 
assets. Thus to force a reduction of borrowings, Bank rate 
would have to be very high indeed, and such high rates are 
prohibited by the force of public opinion, always clamorous 
for cheap money, and by the belief of the member banks 
that since they own the Reserve Banks they are entitled to 
accommodation at reasonable rates. In point of fact, how- 
ever, the system has made very little attempt to test the 
power of its Bank rate. The rate of rediscount has con- 
ar maa 3 oe below ak yield on the collateral de- 

sited, so that borrowin imposed no penalty upon 
the borrowing member nm oe 

Throughout the history of the Federal Reserve, bank 
Tate policy has been thrust into the background by open 
market operations, which, in their modern application, are 
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* “Twenty Years of Federal Reserve Policy.” By S. E. 
Harris, Ph.D. Harvard Economic Studies, No. XLI. (Cambridge, 


ass.) Harvard University Press ; (London) Humphrey Milford. 
Two Volumes. 865 co 378. , “ as 


almost a Federal Reserve invention. Dr. Harris, however, 
believes that they ‘‘ have proved to be a weapon of second- 
rate effectiveness.’’ The main reason he ascribes for this 
is that the Reserve authorities have concentrated their 
attention upon the volume of Federal Reserve credit out- 
standing, and in particular upon the size of their portfolio 
of Government securities. The important figure to be 
watched is the size of the member banks’ reserve balances. 
Purchases and sales of Government securities by the 
Reserve Banks affect the size of member banks’ reserve 
balances only if other things are equal. But other things 
never have remained equal. When the Reserve Banks sell 
Government securities, member banks may maintain their 
balances by selling acceptances (bankers’ bills) to the 
Reserve. Alternatively, they may increase their borrow- 
ings. But even if both acceptances and borrowings are in- 
cluded, the total of Federal Reserve credit outstanding does 
not determine the size of member banks’ reserve balances, 
for the import and export of gold and the movement of cur- 
rency into or out of circulation or hoarding will also have 
to be considered. Thus, member bank reserve balances in- 
creased rapidly between 1922 and 1927, although there was 
no substantial increase in Reserve Bank Credit. Con- 
versely, a very large increase in Federal Reserve credit in 
1932 failed to increase member banks’ reserve balances. 
Dr. Harris might, indeed, have gone further and questioned 
whether control of the reserve balances, even if it were es- 
tablished, would be of much assistance. In 1928-29, for 
example, reserve balances were not increasing, but there 
was an obvious inflation of credit. And in 1933-34 reserve 
balances have been increased until there are $2,000 millions 
of excess reserves without any notable tendency to expan- 
sion of credit. 

Moral suasion has always been the favourite weapon of 
politicians, and it was the only policy upon which the 
Federal Reserve Board and the Federal Reserve Banks 
could agree in 1928-29. Its attraction arose out of the 
dilemma in which the authorities found themselves as 
the great inflation gathered way. To have pursued a 
vigorous policy of making money dear would have killed 
speculation on the Stock Exchange, but it would have 
inconvenienced general business. There is a curious 
unwillingness in America, even to-day, to admit that 
Wall Street was not the only speculator in 1928-29, 
and at the time it was regarded as axiomatic that money 
rates must not be raised throughout the country. Hence 
the policy of keeping money cheap but ‘‘ morally per- 
suading ’’ member banks not to increase their speculative 
loans. The events of 1928-29 effectively demonstrated that 
credit cannot be departmentalised, and the surprising thing 
is not that the policy of moral suasion failed but that it was 
persisted in for so long and that it still retains its adherents 
in high places. 

Qualitative discrimination in extending credit arises out 
of the same fallacy as moral suasion. At the beginning 
the Reserve Banks had an elaborate system of differential 
rates, but it had to be abandoned shortly after the war and 
each Reserve Bank established a single rediscount rate. 
Acceptances, however, have always been favourably 
treated, and the low buying rate for this variety of paper 
has frequently interfered with the operations of bank rate or 
open-market policy. In the early years of the system an 
attempt was also made to establish elaborate rules of eligi- 
bility of paper presented for rediscount, with the object of 
encouraging certain sorts of transactions. The net result was 
that member banks took care to have a certain amount of 
eligible paper on hand, but otherwise went their way un- 
disturbed. Eligibility is now being gradually abandoned in 
favour of the rival principle of security—that is, judging a 
loan by its safety rather than by its purpose. 

Dr. Harris’ main conclusion is, then, that the Federal 
Reserve system never succeeded in establishing an effective 
control of credit. It sometimes contrived to expand credit, 
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but never to contract it. Its policy has consequently had a 
constant inflationary bias. This conclusion holds very little 
comfort for the future. The system is now dominated by an 
inflationary Government; its actual and potential gold re- 
serves are enormously greater and the member banks’ re- 
serve balances are 75 per cent. higher than in August, 1929. 
To ward against these inflationary possibilities the Reserve 
system has, it is true, one new weapon to its hand, namely, 
the power to decree an increase in the minimum reserve 
percentages of member banks. But the usual fatal solici- 
tude for the small country bank will probably prevent its 
being used, even if the Federal Reserve Board, with its pre- 
dominantly political composition, can make up its mind 
early enough. All the indications point to the belief that the 
American banking system has learned nothing from the re- 
sults of its inflationary bias in the years before the crisis. 





FINANCIAL NOTES 


The Money Market.—Market conditions were easy 
this week; money was in good supply at 4 per cent. on 
Tuesday; Stock Exchange borrowing on Wednesday 
hardened rates, but the usual clearing bank was “‘ calling ”’ 
on Thursday, and there was some borrowing from other 
clearing banks. 


ane. 16, Aug. 23, Aug. 30, Sept. 6, 
1934 1934 


9 3 1934 1934 
SND... ccossebnnnseeennens - - - - 
Clearing banks’ deposit rate $ + 4 4 
Short Loan rate :— 
ae banks ........s008 1 1 1 1 
OTS nccccccccccccccccccccs 
Discount rates :— t : t t 
Treasury bills :— 
(a) Clearing banks..... + ¢ t #4 
(b) Others...........0e00 3 8 ‘a 2 
Three months’ bank bills # tt #-# ? 


The discount market was very dull. Bill rates were lower, 
but hardened towards the end of the week. One or two 
of the banks were buying October and November Trea- 
suries; but market activity was centred on the September- 
October Treasuries at # per cent. The outside discount 
rates were weaker, hot Treasuries being about }4-? per 
cent. Three months’ bank bills have weakened to 
# per cent. 
* * * 


The Bank Return.—This week’s bank return does not 
show any changes of particular import : — 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
Sept. 6, Dec.27 Aug. 22, Aug.29, Sept. 5, 
1933 1933 1934 1934 1934 
£mill. { mill. £ mill. £ mill. £ mill. 


Issue Department :— 
SRE hcsesecenecsnseveevenceses 190-3 190-7 191-7 191-8 191-8 
Note circulation............. 375-2 392-0 379-4 379-3 381-3 
Banking Department :— 
Reserve ........sececescesees 76-4 59-7 72-8 73-0 71-0 
Public deposits.............. 21-5 22-2 37-4 34-0 29-6 
Bankers’ deposits ......... 97-4 101-2 82-1 83-7 88-9 
Government securities ... 83-5 88-0 84:5 83-2 85-0 
Discounts and advances 9-7 16-8 5:8 5°6 6-9 


466% 37°3% 46-9% 47°-7% 456% 
The note circulation has increased by {2.0 millions, but this 
has been more than offset by increases of {1.8 millions in 
Government Securities, of {1.3 millions in Discounts and 
Advances and of {1.5 millions in Other Securities. Public 
deposits are {4.4 millions lower than last week, which is a 
smaller reduction than was expected in view of the high 
level at which this item has been standing and the disburse- 
ment of approximately {10 millions on September 1st for 
dividends and the redemption of Victory bonds. As a 
result of these changes bankers’ deposits have increased by 
£5.2 millions. 


* * * 
The Foreign Exchanges.—The fall in sterling con- 


tinued on Friday until the franc rate touched 74§ and the 
dollar rate 4.983. At this point, owing, it was supposed, to 
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the intervention of the control, a slight recovery began. 
On Saturday, however, in spite of ‘‘ bear ’’ covering and 
further control operations, the franc rate did not rise above 
744. The record low level for sterling was reached on 
Monday, with a franc rate of 747%, a dollar rate of 4.983, 
and a gold price of 141s. 7d. an ounce—a high record for 
all time. Forward francs were in demand at the end of 
the day, and the premium stood at 84 cents. Until Wednes- 
day the tendency of sterling was then upwards, both against 
the gold currencies and the dollar. On Wednesday and 
Thursday, however, there was a further relapse, the franc 
rate touching 74% and the dollar rate 4.99% on the latter 
day. The mark also weakened against sterling until the 
middle of the week, and then recovered. The rate for free 
marks on Wednesday was 12.55; register marks were 
then at a discount of 33.38 per cent. and Sondermarks were 
quoted at 12.75-12.80. 


* * * 


New York Money and Banking.—Money rates have 
remained about their recent low levels, with a faint ten- 
dency to go lower. Bank clearings of the leading 47 cities 
for the week ending August 29th totalled $3,643.6 millions, 
against $3,999.4 millions for the corresponding week a year 
ago. Bank loans of members of the New York Stock 
Exchange in August decreased by $48 millions to $874 
millions. Monday was a public holiday in the United 
States; and conditions have been dull almost the whole 
week. The economic uncertainties overhanging American 
business are apparently making the market hesitant. During 
the next two months the Treasury will have to undertake 
new financing to a total of $1,725 millions, including the 
raising of $1,200 millions to redeem the Fourth Liberty 
Bonds, which have already been ‘‘ called ’’; but despite 
Treasury support for the market, Government issues are 
pronouncedly weak. On Friday of last week gold to the 
value of $2,800,000 was exported to Europe; on Tuesday 
$4,988,000 of gold was withdrawn from the Federal Re- 
serve Bank on French account; and on Wednesday 
$3,497,000 of gold were shipped to France, and $499,000 
to Holland. On Friday of last week, 8,800,000 ozs. of 
silver, valued at $4,175,000, were shipped from South- 
ampton to New York. The new Montreal silver exchange 
has allotted eleven seats to members of the New York 
Stock and Commodity Exchanges. It is reported that a 
conference may shortly take place at which the officials will 
discuss the resumption of trading in silver futures in New 
York, which was suspended on August oth, in consequence 
of the Government’s decree nationalising silver stocks. On 
Wednesday, Mr Secretary Morgenthau confirmed the resig- 
nation of Mr W. R. Stark, chief economist at the Treasury, 
and one of the last ‘‘ conservative ’’ officials remaining 1n 
Mr Morgenthau’s entourage. This comes hard on the 
heels of the resignation, at the week-end, without explana- 
tion, of Mr Lewis Douglas, Director of the Budget—the last 
of the ‘‘sound money men” in President Roosevelt's 


Administration. These resignations have perturbed financial 
circles. 
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THE STOCK EXCHANGE 
AUSTRALASIAN BOND PROSPECTS 


BONDHOLDERS, as a class, are shy of elections. To this 
trait, rather than to any widespread anxiety over the re- 
sult of the Commonwealth voting on September 15th, is 
probably due the net fall in the average price of ten 
Australian internal loans in Melbourne from {109 2s. 10d. 
on August 7th to £106 15s. 9d. on August 28th, with a 
proportionate change in average yield from £3 3s. 4d. per 
cent. to {3 7s. 7d. The electoral pendulum normally swings 
fast in Australia, and the present Government may well 
lose some traditionally Labour seats gained at the last 
election under the stress of a national anxiety which Mr 
Lyons has himself removed by the subsequent fulfilment of 
his own mandate. A Labour Government is possible, but 
not probable, and the heaviest odds are being laid on a 
joint Government of the United Australia Party and the 
United Country Party—i.e. the Right and the Centre, 
including, possibly, part of the Labour Right Wing, which 
has previously co-operated in not altogether dissimilar 
circumstances. Such a development would hold few terrors 
for Australia’s oversea bondholders. Even a Labour ad- 
ministration would probably meet its external debt ser- 
vice promptly, completely and without question, though 
it might well embark on a course of disturbing experimen- 
tation with the internal banking system. 

The Lyons Government, to its credit, leaves the country 
in a position to meet its overseas obligations without hard- 
ship. In the eight years to June, 1930, when Australia was 
a heavy importer of capital, her ‘‘ visible ’’ balance of 
trade was passive to the extent of about {8} millions per 
annum. In the twelve months to June last there was an 
active balance (including ‘‘ commercial gold ’’ movements) 
of £38 millions sterling. Present external interest require- 
ments are {22 millions sterling. Since October, 1932, the 
authorities have effected loan conversions in London cover- 
ing {110 millions of stock with a total saving in interest of 
{1,827,000 sterling, equivalent to {2,283,000 Australian. 
The Commonwealth Budget has been balanced, after the 
making of substantial remissions of taxation, and though 
there is still an aggregate deficit in the State Budgets, its net 
total is less than the aggregate Commonwealth and States 
sinking fund allocations. 

Possibly the strongest claim of the Lyons Government to 
a vote of thanks from overseas bondholders is summed up 
in the statement that Commonwealth 5 per Cent. Bonds, 
1945-75, which touched 58 in 1931, are now standing at 
108, and New South Wales 5} per cent. Bonds, 1947-57, 
which were as low as 50, are quoted at 111. This result 
has owed something to the export stimulus conferred by 
an exchange rate of {125 Australian for {100 London in a 
period during which sterling has itself shown considerable 
depreciation in terms of gold. Australia has also been in- 
debted to higher sterling wool prices, exemplified by a rise 
In the index of the Bradford ‘‘ Weekly Wool Chart ’’ 
from a low ‘‘ depression’’ figure of 49 (July, 1914 
= 100) to 102 in January last, with a subsequent reaction 
to 70. This rise has played a decisive part in the 
increase in the estimated Australian national income from 
£438 millions (Australian) in 1931-32 to £458 millions in 
1932-33 and {497 millions in 1933-34 (years to June 
30th in each case). Nevertheless, Australia’s internal 
efforts to reduce her burden of interest rates and costs have 

n sufficiently vigorous, far-reaching and successful 
to have exercised a decisive influence on her immediate 
destiny. Interest on all internal loans, by the Common- 
wealth States and public bodies, and on company deben- 
tures, has been reduced by anything up to 22} per cent. 
Mortgage interest rates and rents have been similarly re- 
duced and drastic cuts have been made in salaries and pen- 
sions. The declining tendency in wage rates, in industries 
where cost of living scales are in operation, has been re- 
inforced by a cut of ro per cent. in real wages under the 
Jurisdiction of the Federal Arbitration Court. 

f It is, i a sense, unfortunate that the moment chosen 
or ascertaining the verdict of the Australian people on these 
achievements has coincided with a less favourable phase in 


world conditions outside Australia’s control, and with the 
inception of a somewhat gratuitous fiscal controversy with 
British textile interests. The relationship of the latest 
scale of cotton textile duties to the Ottawa Pacts is a ques- 
tion which only indirectly concerns bondholders, but the 
outlook for the wool and wheat industries is of crucial sig- 
nificance. The wheat crop of 1933-34 was below average, 
and as farmers tended to hold back supplies, exports 
fell well below Australia’s quota under the World 
Wheat Agreement. Sowings for the 1934-35 crop have 
been estimated at the lowest figure for thirty years, 
and the drought bogey has not even now been exorcised 
in all areas. Wheat exports in the coming season, however, 
will in all probability be helped by higher prices, whereas 
the extent of the forthcoming ‘‘ wool cheque ’’ has been 
threatened by a significant reaction in the world price level. 
Reduced demand from France, raw material import re- 
strictions and prohibitions in Germany and exaggerated 
bargaining-threats from Italy were largely responsible for 
the original postponement of this season’s sales. The 
auctions eventually held at Brisbane, and this week at 
Sydney, however, have been partially reassuring. Buying 
from Bradford, Japan and local mills has been brisk, and 
the nature of the bidding on behalf of European interests 
has suggested that the German regulations may leave im- 
portant loopholes for those who are prepared to seek them. 
The current level of prices is about 20 to 25 per cent. below 
that of the opening sales last year, and it is uncertain 
to what extent marketing offerings, at this stage, are deliber- 
ately conservative. On present indications, however, the 
decline in wool prices, though significant, may fall a long 
way short of the calamitous dimensions recently prophesied. 

Broadly, there is little danger that Australia’s export 
balance will decline sufficiently in coming months to jeopar- 
dise her ability to remit her full interestservice, though until 
electoral and economic uncertainties are resolved, there 
may be no widespread recovery in London quotations 
which, as the following table shows, are below the highest 
levels for this year: — 


AUSTRALIAN LOANS 


Redemp- 











Quotations, 1934 Redemp- 
Stock Amount tion 
Outstanding} tion Yieldt 
High | Low | sept. s (%) 

£ £s. d. 

Commonwealth 5% ....... 22,384,000 | 1935-45 | 104 101 1024 |} 4 3 6(t) 
ie | ee 68,507,792 | 1945-75 | 111 107 430 

Gi erecnes 9,322, 1955-70 | 108 105 | 313 9 

a ascents 17,221,191 | 1943-48 | 105} Mot 102 |318 9 

Tae sitive 19,841,226 | 1948-53 | 104 100 | 316 0 

a , 16,288,349 | 1946-49 | 103 9 1410 

= 21,636,550 | 1954-59 97} 98 |313 3 

New South Wales 53% 15,678,500 | 1947-57 | 114 111 lll | 4 4 0 
a Rieene 14,130,000 | 1945-65 | 111 107 08 |43 9 

‘ $% 2006 1,657,000 | 1935-55 | 105 102 101 -4 9 4(t) 

a 4% e2000 10,392, 1942-62 | 104 0 318 3 

PJgeecee 12,420,113 1935 102 1 100}x] 2 19 &(t) 

Queensland 5% ............ 8,178,800 | 1940-60 | 1 104. 104x |} 44 9 
es ee 6,000,000 | 1940-50 | 103 1 10ix |} 316 3 

" Nl anaheduntiess 4,271,413 | 1 7 96 93 |315 0 
South Australia Sep aon 7,224,819 | 1945-75 | 111 1 107 | 4 5 0 
a We acess 3,721,165 | 1916-36 | 104 101 101lx |} 315 0 

# oy 2,517,800 1939 102 993 | 101 |3 8 O 
Victoria 5%...........seeceeee 11,738,684 | 1945-75 | 111 107 107 |4 5 0 
9 Ey trececccvetnnee 5,999,000 | 1940-60 | 107 103 104 14 3 6 

ie _ eee 6,082,195 | 1929-49 | 100 96 315 3 
Western Australia 5% ... | 6,368,271 | 1945-75 | 111 1 107 | 4 5 0 
aa 4% .. 4,964,083 | 1942-62 i 100 101 |} 318 6 

%. 3,250,240 | 1935-55 314 Xt) 
Tasmania 5% ..........00006 600,000 | 1945-75 | 111 107 107 |4 5 0 
Ee 2,800,000 | 1940-50 | 103%} 100 101 | 318 0 

‘ TE wengeecseooke 4,156,500 | 1920-40 | 102 100 1/3 8 0 


Allowing for net accrued interest. t) Based on redemption at par in two years, 
. Ex dividend. 


There may be room for varying opinions on the ques- 
tion whether a difference of about 4 to } per cent. in 
the average yield on British and Australian Government 
stocks is a correct index of the permanent economic rela- 
tionship of the two classes of securities. That future 
Australian Governments, however, have every incentive to 
maintain the national credit overseas is suggested by the 
table given in a Note on pages 451-2, which shows that 
Australia has optional or compulsory maturities in London 
during the next five years to a total of £137} millions, of 
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£673 millions are costing 4 per cent. or more. 

So much for Australia. We may complete our review 
of the prospects of Australasian bondholders by a brief 
summary of conditions in New Zealand. After a suc- 
cession of hard years, New Zealand appears to be achiev- 
ing something of her old prosperity. Holders of New 
Zealand loans in this country will be first to congratulate 
the Dominion, whose economic improvement is well 
summed up in Mr Coate’s Budget proposals, which were 
announced on August 23rd. To replace a deficit of 
£709,000 for 1933-34—itself {1,291,000 lower than the 
Budget estimate—the Finance Minister proposed estimates 
for 1934-35 which give an indicated surplus of £8,000. 
The Dominion is now experiencing the benefits of higher 
export prices for wool and meat, coupled with low interest 
rates. The burden of mortgage indebtedness, which had 
become severe as a result of the slump in agricultural 
prices, was eased by the Mortgagors Relief Act in 1931, 
which was extended to 1933. The necessity for this mora- 
torium relief has largely passed away, but the opportunity 
is being taken, now that ample mortgage credit is available 
at 44 per cent. or lower, to establish a National Mortgage 
Corporation. This will bridge the gap between private 
investors, who, it is anticipated, will readily subscribe to 
mortgage bond issues at 4 per-cent., and the mortgagors, 
who have paid from 6} to 7 per cent. for accommodation. 
The rearrangement of mortgage finance is rightly regarded 
by the Finance Minister as one of the first tasks in the 
financial rehabilitation of the Dominion. The Reserve 
Bank, which has just commenced operations, should assist 
in the stabilisation of lower interest rates. 

Although all the economic indices reflect the improve- 
ment in New Zealand’s position, the figures for overseas 
trade are particularly impressive : — 


OvERSEAS TRADE (Thousands of N.Z. £’s) 


Years ended December 31 : Exports Imports Surplus 
SEED. chawenoupebbcecssbvonsees neces 44,941 44,340 601 
DEIR a chbsthebensenteensebeésonnes’ 34,951 26,498 8,453 
SEED Aeuebonnvcboosepneesseorseseses 35,610 24,646 10,964 
SEE \Noaenbiceobsoevesdesbevesercne 41,006 25,581 15,425 

Seven months ended July : 

eee 26,739 14,329 12,410 
BENE qnceceremveevensonsenesoorecs 34,349 16,623 17,726 


An average rise of 20 per cent. in export prices since 
1932, as the Finance Minister pointed out, has restored 
equilibrium between farming costs and prices, but this 
improvement must be attributed largely to the deliberate 
New Zealand exchange policy. The alteration in the 
pegged rate from {N.Z.110 to £{N.Z.125 for {100 sterling 
has been hotly debated by those who have to meet obliga- 
tions in London, on the ground that the rate is unwar- 
ranted by the active balance of trade, while some quarters 
have not hesitated to describe this policy as exchange 
dumping. Moreover, there is considerable uncertainty as 
to the maintenance of the rate, despite authoritative assur- 
ance that it will be maintained until the end of the produce 
season. The Reserve Bank is to acquire the surplus 
London funds which have accumulated under this policy, 
and will provide funds in New Zealand for the redemption 
of {N.Z.20 millions Treasury bills by which the London 
deposits were purchased. 

The London market rates New Zealand’s credit high, the 
average yield obtainable on her sterling loans being about 
32 per cent. :— 


New ZEALAND LOANS 

















Quotations, 1934 Redemp- 

Stock Amount Out- | Redemp-}_oo tion 

standing tion : Yield 

High Low Sept. 5 (%) 
Per cent. £ £s. d. 
34% 17,172,191 1940 102} 100 102 349 
3 9,657,480 1945 99 98x 343 
4 10,505,989 1943-63 104 1 103 312 2 
6 5,869,988 1936-51 107; 105 106 217 9 
5 10,135,800 1935-45 103: 101 102 418 3f 
4 3,989,100 1933-43 1 1003 101 319 5t 
4h 7,339,656 1944 1 105 107x 313 1 
44 7,580,908 1945 1 1053 107x 314 3 
5 12,886,110 1946 111 109 111 317 9 
it 11,221,609 1947 1 106 108 316 0 
4 19,225,465 | 1948-58 1 itt 107z 316 9 
5 7,500,000 1949 11 112 114 316 6 
5 5,000,000 | 1956-71 11 115 118 317 0 
33 5,000,000 | 1949-54 101 972 100 310 9 


x Ex dividend. arer bonds. Other issues are inscri t ield. 
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The table suggests that little opportunity will be found for 
conversion operations during the present phase of low 
interest rates. Active borrowing during the ‘twenties on a 
twenty-year term has resulted in redemption dates which, 
unlike Australia’s, can be turned to little purpose. Present 
quotations are ‘close to this year’s high levels, but the 
future trend will have an intimate connection, not merely 
with long-term interest rates, but also with the conse- 
quences of British agricultural policy. The sheep-farming 
and dairy industries are apprehensive of import regulations 
in the British market on the expiration of the Ottawa 
Agreements in 1935. Stockholders who recognise that 
New Zealand has presupposed a free British market for 
her produce, and has borrowed {161 millions in the 
London market out of a total debt of {280 millions, will 
trust that British policy will recognise the mutual depend- 
ence, and the mutual obligations, of debtor and creditor. 





INVESTMENT NOTES 


Boom Symptoms in the Capital Market ?—Certain 
critics, with a lively memory of the 1928 ‘‘ prospectus 
boom ’’ and its aftermath, are asking whether the new 
capital market in 1934 is not exhibiting some of the 
symptoms of that distressing period. The number of com- 
pany prospectuses, admittedly, is very much less to-day 
than six years ago. The flotations of 1934 are mostly new 
mining propositions, which were almost unrepresented in 
1928, or established industrial enterprises with a satisfac- 
tory record under private auspices. Mining issues are in 
a class by themselves. Some of the methods adopted for 
financing the development of the West African goldfields, 
for example, may be open to serious criticism, but gold 
prospecting is a speculative business, and those who take 
a hand may be credited with knowledge of the rules of the 
game. In the refinancing of established industrial busi- 
nesses, however, there is no room for expedients which 
aggrandise ‘‘ the market ’’ at the expense of the outside 
investor. The adoption of a capitalisation which places 
heavy preferential requirements before a relatively small 
amount of low-denominational ordinary capital impairs the 
value of priority rights and makes ordinary dividend and 
earnings rates over-sensitive to fluctuations in total profits. 
It also lends itself to market manipulation. In some 
recent instances a relatively small number of ordinary 
shares has been available for the public, the remainder 
being retained for judicious unloading, when limitation of 
supply has produced a high premium, by “‘ the shop. 
What would be the position if conditions unexpectedly 
deteriorated, as in 1929? An even more objectionable 
feature is the coupling of subscriptions with the grant of 
free options on future capital, an instance of which 
occurred this week. ‘‘ Option certificates ’’ have been 
defended on the ground that they may facilitate the rais- 
ing of further capital when necessary. But under condi- 
tions which make an option worth exercising a company, 
ipso facto, can obtain a better price by direct issue, while 
under opposite conditions it. will obtain none, for options 
will not be exercised. Companies which issue option certi- 
ficates, in fact, merely create a convenient gambling 
counter. The discovery, this week, of certain forged allot- 
ment letters in connection with a recent issue—. C 
(1934), Limited—though happily of small moment owing 
to the alertness of the brokers who discovered the fraud, 
is an instance of the temptations which high premiums may 
offer to individuals whose self-regard exceeds their social 
sense. The market should need no reminding that wide 
spread or prolonged departure from the principle that new 
issues should secure maximum resources for borrowers, 
with a minimum douceur for the market, will bring 
Nemesis, sooner or later. 


* * Lal 


German Bonds and Dr. Schacht.—We deal on page 
436 with Dr. Schacht’s latest demand on Germanys 
external creditors for a moratorium for several years, @ 
scaling down of the principal of the loans, and new credit 
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to restore her exporting capacity. The effect upon the 
market value of the threatened bonds has, naturally, been 
unfavourable. The annexed table gives the prices ruling 
on Wednesday, together with those of May 30th (the day 
succeeding the break-up of the Berlin debt conference), 
June 15th (the day after the moratorium: announcement), 
July 5th (the day after the signing of the Clearing Agree- 
ment under which Germany undertook to pay in full the 
‘‘ Dawes ’’ and ‘‘ Young ’’ coupons falling due in the 
second half of 1934), on August 31st (the day following 
Dr. Schacht’s Bad Eilsen speech), and the highest prices 
recorded this year : — 
1934 


High May 30 Junel5 JulyS Aug.31 Sept.5 
“Dawes”” 7%. 953 753 62 67 47} 


49 
“Young"53% 69 544 43 49 - 36 36} 
Potash 7%...... 933 80 73 744 60% 594 
Potash 64% ... 90 754 71 68ix 55 55 
Berlin City 6% 522 364 393 36 27 264 


The table shows that Germany’s ‘‘ premier ’’ security, the 
‘“‘Dawes’’ 7 per cent. loan—which has “ absolute 
priority of transfer,’’ besides being hedged about by all the 
“* safeguards ’’ of pledged assets and revenues that finan- 
cial ingenuity could devise in 1924—has now attained the 
unenviable distinction of a 15 per cent. yield. Both 
“Dawes ’’’ and ‘‘ Young,’’ together with the municipal 
issues (of which Berlin City 6 per cents. are a sample), have 
in the past six months lost half the value which the first 
year of Nazi rule had left them. On the other hand, the 
two Potash loans, whose service is collected outside Ger- 
many from the gross proceeds of all German potash sold 
in foreign countries, have fallen less severely, and now 
stand above the Reich loans. There has been much 
discussion in the market as to whether this superiority 
of the Potash over the Reich loans is justified by their 
respective merits or demerits. The two main arguments on 
the point tend in opposite directions. On the one hand 
there is, in favour of the Potash issues, the fact that the 
German Government cannot by any purely financial pro- 
cedure intercept the proceeds of the potash sales and with- 
hold them from the trustees for the bondholders; though 
the Government might, conceivably, requisition the potash 
from the Syndicate and attempt to sell it abroad on its own 
account. On the other hand, there is, in favour of the 
Reich loans, the fact that in June the British Government 
was on the eve of establishing clearing machinery against 
Germany with the main object of compelling Germany to 
continue paying interest on the Dawes and Young Loans. 
If Germany, at the end of the current six months, attempts 
to put Dr. Schacht’s threat into force against those two 
loans, the British Government will be bound to take all 
reasonable action to protect its bondholders. It is under 
no special obligation, however, to the holders of the Potash 
bonds. We do not claim to decide the relative values of 
the two arguments. It is impossible to be certain that 
any German Government which decided on unilateral 
action in the matter of the Potash loans could not find a 
way of destroying their special security. We should hesi- 
tate to say that at the present relative prices the Potash 
issues are necessarily a better gamble than the ‘‘ Dawes.”’ 


* * * 


Outlook for Primary Commodity Shares.—What is 
the outlook, in the coming months, for companies engaged 
in the production of the basic foodstuffs and raw materials 
—wheat, copper, tin, rubber, tea and the like? In the 
present phase of the trade cycle investors may naturally 
look for a further general advance in prices. There are, 
however, many complicating factors which render any con- 
fident expectation of a continuous rise distinctly hazardous. 
Is it reasonable, in the first place, to look for a fresh 
expansion of demand in the face of the ominous creakings, 
or worse, of the economic machine in two such enormously 
important consumption areas as the United States and 
Germany? On the supply side, while expansion in the 
output of many commodities has been checked, in some 
instances this result has been due to artificial and arbitrary 
Measures, the product of ‘‘ restriction schemes ”’ of one 
kind or another. Among the leading commodities, only in 
one case, wheat (and other cereals), is natural restriction of 
Supply a dominant factor. The estimate of the Inter- 
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national Institute of Agriculture for the current wheat crop 
of the Northern Hemisphere (excluding Russia and China) 
indicates that the total yield will be some Io per cent. below 
the 1933 record, though still slightly above the 1928-32 
average. With a poor crop promising in Australia, there is 
little prospect of the Southern Hemisphere’s redressing the 
balance. The carry-over is ample, and nothing like actual 
scarcity is in sight, but the odds, nevertheless, are fairly 
heavily on a further rise in price, especially as wheat is 
subject also to such ‘‘artificial ’’ control as the International 
Wheat Agreement may contrive to make effective. Much 
the same remark applies to cotton, which is subject to the 
combined influence of natural and artificial restriction. In 
the purely artificially restricted class are tin, rubber and tea. 
Of these tin is in what may be called the advanced stage of 
restriction. As restriction is really drastic and has recently 
been aggravated, there has been a big rise in price. There 
are now signs that price is having a deterrent effect on de- 
mand, and that, unchallengeable as the determination of 
the International Tin Committee may be, a further advance 
may not be easy of achievement. At the other end of the 
restriction class is rubber, which is only just entering upon 
its course of rigorous treatment. The decisive issue here is 
whether or not the International Committee will live up to 
its early professions of moderation. On economic con- 
siderations the present price, of 744d., certainly appears 
sufficiently high, but many producers are agog for 
od. or more, and moderating influences on the Com- 
mittee may have a hard task to control the more ambitious 
spirits. In the case of tea restriction has been administered 
‘with restraint, but is nevertheless meeting with difficulties. 
Consumption has not expanded as much as had been 
hoped, and in recent months prices have come back 
sharply. Plans are afoot for a ‘‘ drink more tea ’’ cam- 
paign which may help demand—but only if prices are not 
raised again. Finally, there is the select band of the un- 
restricted, of which oil (despite Mr Ickes) and copper are 
the leading members. Oil has been depressed by the great 
expansion of Russian output since the inception of the 
original ‘‘ Five Year Plan,’”’ and by the development of 
“‘hot oil’’ production in America. Copper has_ been 
hampered by the German crisis and flagging American 
demand, by American sales and by expanding output from 
the low-cost African mines. International agreements to 
restrict are a bare possibility in both the oil and copper 
industries. Failing them, there is little reason confidently 
to look for a material rise in prices in the near future. 


* * * 


Roumania and Her Creditors.—In view of the 
announcement of M. Slavesco, the Roumanian Minister 
of Finance, that his Government intends to raise internal 
loans for consolidating public debt and meeting Budget 
needs, Roumanian bondholders will read with enhanced 
interest the report made by M. Roger Auboin to the 
Governor of the National Bank of Roumania, whose 
findings are discussed in a Note of the Week on 
page 440 of this issue. Roumania’s external creditors 
have shown a praiseworthy forbearance which has 
redounded greatly to Roumania’s advantage. They 
have consented..to agreements which have reduced 
the annual external debt service from a ‘‘ normal ’’ total 
of 5,700 million lei, to 2,710 million lei for 1933-34 and an 
estimated 1,398 million lei for 1934-35. In return for this 
sacrifice of three-fourths of their service, the external 
creditors have a moral right to urge that Roumania will, at 
least, ensure that her internal finances are put into a sound 
condition. Instead, M. Auboin’s report reveals that there 
is still a permanent deficit in the Budget, which, by necessi- 
tating the putting into circulation of an amount of pur- 
chasing power greater than that received as tax revenue, 
prevents the establishment of a natural equilibrium. Until 
this situation has been corrected, Roumanian bondholders 
can scarcely look for a sensible amelioration of their present 
unsatisfactory position. 


° * * * 


Australia’s Conversion Opportunities.—Although 
the Australian Government, during the current low interest 
regime, has succeeded in converting as much as 
£109,849,000 of bonds in London, at a total interest saving 
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of {1,827,000 sterling (equivalent to {2,283,000 Aus- 
tralian), she has still a large field of optional or compulsory 
refinancing before her. The following table sets out all her 
loans, issued in London, which have definite or optional 
redemption dates during the next five years: — 

















Dae sik | may | Bact |g 
(2 £ 
19384—December 1 South Australia............ 1934 789,400 
1085—January } ...... T i biaseaiocesoneneet 1935 4t 137,750 
er lemeie South Australia............ 1916-35 4 1,559,150 
May 1 ......0.. Western Australia......... 1915-35 st 463,110 
99 wesvecenecce - i eeecesess 1920-35 3 2,496,711 
a. weeeneenpeee 9 (‘él ODO 1915-35 3 2,235,007 
June ......... hen bee 1935-45 5 3,744,864 
 , Saotheaate Wi icsatsvenece 1935-45 5 22,384,000 
july 1 ......... Western Australia......... 1935-65 it 2,659,665 
i ennai New South Wales......... 1935-45 4 10,984,700 
DE 8 cccecsen > isbn 1935-55 5 21,657,000 
9 —«s @e en nneee i ED coccnsnsssnscosvecsen 1935-45 5 1,049,868 
> «Senne biwe New South Wales ......... 1935 3 12,420,113 
81,791,938 
1936—February 19 Western Australia......... 1 5 40,000 
April 1 ......... Australia ......... 1917-36 4 2,175,815 
ca openness > _ .. sevesenee 3t 368,141 
1 ... | Western Australia......... 1916-36 3 597,497 
5,281,453 
1937—November 1 Commonwealth for New | 1936-37 3} 12,360,958 
South Wales. 

1938—February 1 ... | Commonwealth forStates | 1937-38 33 11,409,965 
1920-1940 ...........0006 Tasmania .........s0.seee0e 1920-40 3 450,000 
6p («ORES RSE DDE SS 9 —=««—«‘é ODOR ES CODSOTD > 3t 4,156,500 

gp «tS OD OCD CODES 6) 'i(‘«ét PCRS ODODED OSS a 4 ,000, 
5,606,500 
9022-1947 ...........0008 yee peseweneusonnes 1922-47 3 4,274,213 
99 —=«é‘tt wee ewenscee est Australia ............ 1927-47 3t 1,443,600 
§,717,813 
1990-1950 ...........0006 New South Wales......... 1930-50 34 12,067,428 
1935-1955 ...........000 West Australia ............ 1935-55 3} 3,345,804 
Grand Total: | 138,371,259 





Of the total of £138,371,259, some {£67,492,812, carrying 
interest of 4 per cent. or more, may be convertible to a 
lower level if cheap money endures, while £70,878,447, 
bearing interest under 4 per cent., will be convertible 
into long-term stock ‘‘ at a profit ’’ only if interest rates 


fall further in the meantime. Of the former total only 
£4,012,715 represents compulsory maturities, against 
£63,480,097 callable at the Australian Government’s option. 
Of the ‘‘ under 4 per cent.”’ stocks, some £45,140,902 fall 
into the ‘‘compulsory’’ category before 1939. Only £789,400 
of stock reaches its definite maturity date during the 
remainder of this year, but in 1935 some {19,311,841 will 
fall due for repayment (of which {17,614,941 is costing 
3 per cent. or less), while {62,480,097 of stock (all costing 
44 per cent. or 5 per cent.) will become “‘ callable ’’ at 
the Government’s option. The figures bear out the con- 
clusion, suggested in a leading article on page 449, that 
the Commonwealth Government which will take office after 
this month’s election, whatever its political colour, will 
have every incentive to retain the good will of overseas 
bondholders. 


x * x 


Building Society Policy.—In a ‘‘ Note” under this 
heading in last week’s issue of the Economist we set out the 
‘interest rates paid and charged by a number of British 
building societies, and summarised their regulations limit- 
‘ing new business as regards deposits and shareholdings. 
‘The National Building Society, which was included in our 
list, has now made a certain relaxation in its restrictions 
‘affecting investment. New members—i.e. those who open 
-accounts on and after September 1, 1934—may now invest 
‘amounts in the society’s shares up to {600 in all. Share- 
‘holders who were on the society’s books at August 31st 
‘may increase their holding by an amount not exceeding 
£600, subject to the condition that total balances must not 
exceed £4,980, accounts in the names of husbands and 
wives being treated as one account. The interest rates paid 
to shareholders remain as set out in our ‘‘ Note’’ last week. 
The company, as we suggested, does not accept money on 
——_ account, all balances being held in the form of 

ares. 
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‘** Digest’ Australian Year Book.’’—The sixth edition 
of this year book* will be welcomed by English finance 
houses and investors who are interested in the Australian 
and New Zealand markets. The change in the date of 
publication from the autumn to the spring has enabled the 
latest information to be included. The editor’s intention 
has been to give particulars of all investment companies 
listed on Commonwealth and New Zealand Stock Ex- 
changes. Apart from certain recalcitrant companies which 
refuse to publish any information—and who incur the 
editor’s merited criticism—the record is detailed and com- 
prehensive. The volume includes a Directory of Directors. 
A welcome innovation sets out the domicile of the share 
registers of each company. As a record of personnel, 
capital and dividends the volume deserves to rank as the 
‘* Burdett ’’ of the Antipodes. 


* * * 


New Issues in August.—The capital market did 
homage to Augustan traditions last month, the total new 
issues being only {2,021,000, as compared with 
£19,614,000 in August, 1933. We set out our usual 
analysis below : — ; 


(000’s omitted) 
United British Foreign 
Monthly Average ee —- Countries Total 
1930 ......ceccccceees 14,220 §,121 2,975 22516 
1931 .....ccccecccceee 4,542 3,209 761 8,512 
BOBB ..cccccccccccsoce 13,589 2,129 24 15,742 
1933 ......creceeeeees 17,520 2,429 449 20,398 
Monthly Total Govt. Other 
June, 1933 ......... 3,150 11,355 783 Nil 15,288 
une, 1934 ......... Dr.150 3,857 3,683 90 7,480 
uly, 1933 ......... Dr.200 3,369 212 Nil 3,381 
y, 1934 ......... Dr.300 13,624 3,753 Nil 17,077 
August, 1933 ...... Dr.250 485 15,045 4,334 19,614 
August, 1934 ...... 1,500 471 Nil 2,021 


British Government borrowing was confined to £50,000 net 
sales of National Savings Certificates. The only issues for 
use in the United Kingdom were the Salford and Stretford 
Corporation Loans, both by way of 3} per cent. loans 
at par. Other borrowings were frankly speculative, the 
New Machavie Gold Mining Company making an offer of 
shares totalling £330,000, and Patent Paper Packing 
(Foreign) an issue of £90,000. 


* * * 


Actuaries’ Investment Index.—The return of in- 
vestors from holiday has not brought any marked 
accession of business to the industrial share markets as yet. 
Prices, however, have been well sustained, the 144 shares 
in the Actuaries’ Investment Index (December 31, 1928 
= 100) having an average value of 71.4 on Tuesday of this 
week, against 71.2 a week earlier and 69.9 a month earlier. 
The corresponding yield figures are 3.67, 3.68 and 3.74 per 
cent. Net fluctuations over the last four weeks have been 
small even in the component group indices, as the following 
table suggests : — 

















Prices . 
(Dec. 31, 1928 = 100) Yields (%) 
Group (and No. of 
Securities) Month | Week This | Month | Week | This 
(Ane? (Aon 28 ones (Ane (Aus 28, Gert, 4, 
ug. 4, ug. ” eg) ug. ug. 
1934) 1934) 1934) 1934) ; 1934) 1934) 
Building Materials (4)......... 80-4 84-5 84-6 4°19 4:12 4°12 
D pesceeccnsoncsensesessceses 89-5 88-1 89-6 3-97 4-06 3-98 
Cotton (6) ...........seccccsseeees 45-1 46-6 45-4 2°26 2-27 2-28 
| geen pesseenoneneneccene 61-4 | 62-6 | 62-7 | 4-78 | 4-69 | 4-68 
Electric Supplies (8) ......... 93-1 94-7 96-8 4°55 4°48 4-41 
ome Rails seaneepensneeeenee 74:5 77°6 77-7 1-51 1-54 1-54 
Breweries and Distilleries (16) | 110-4 113-4 113-3 3-92 3-89 3-90 


A progressive tendency was shown last month by building 
material, electrical equipment and brewery shares, while 
home rails, after numerous ups and downs, finished slightly 
higher on balance. As we showed in our chart on page 406 
of last week’s Economist, the slight August rise in values 
merely compensated for the decline during July, the 
general trend since the beginning of this year having been 
stationary. 


EE 
* Published by Jobson’s Publications. Sydney, N.S.W. Price 
£A.1 18. 6d. post free. 
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This notice is not an invitation to the public to subscribe for Shares 


FILLERYS TOFFEES LIMITED 


(Incorporated under the Companies Act, 1929.) * 


Authorised 


SHARE CAPITAL: lesued 
£100,000 divided into 400,000 Ordinary Shares at 5s. each - 


£100,000 


390,000 Ordinary Shares have been issued credited as fully paid up, pursuant 


to contract No. 4 mentioned below. 


The remaining 10,000 Ordinary Shares 


have been issued for cash at par and in respect thereof there has been paid 
to the Company in cash the sum of 5s. per share 


There are no Debentures, Mortgages or Loan Capital outstanding 


DIRECTORS : 
HERBERT EDWARD MORGAN, E.B.E. (Chairman, Smith’s Potato Crisps 
(1929), Limited), 21, Cockspur Street, S.W.1 (Chairman). 
ROBERT HAROLD MAYHEW, Solicitor (Director, New Hudson, Limited), 
Prospect House, Solihull, Warwickshire (Vice-Chairman). 


mana Lovee A, Old Kennel Cottage, C’ Id, 
=. C.A., Sp es tage, Chiddingfo 


CLIFFORD ATKINS, M.A., LL.B.(Cantab.), Solicitor (Chairman of 
ee Norton Brick Company, Limited), ‘‘ Trenance,” Alderbrook Road, 
Solihull, Warwickshire. 

$ 


PIDGEON & STEBBING, §, eum Buildings, E.C.2, and Stock Exchange, 


London, E.C.2 
BACON, TEDD & —— Siutentee House, 20, Waterloo Street, and 
Stock Exchange, Birmingham, 


BANKERS 
MARTINS BANK LIMITED, 68, Lombard Street, London, E.C.3. 


SOLICITORS : 
HAROLD MAYHEW & CO., 47, Temple Row, Birmingham. 


AUDITORS : 
PRICE, WATERHOUSE & CO. (Chartered Accountants), 3, Frederick’s Place, 
Old ewry, London, 2. 


KIMBERLEY, MORRISON & CO. (Chartered Accountants), 55, Temple 
Row, Birmingham. 


SECRETARY AND REGISTERED OFFICE : 
aoe = es ATKINS, M.A.(Cantab.), Wilders Drive, Greet, Bir- 


TRANSFER OFFICE : 
52, Coleman Street, London, E.C.2, 


OBJECTS.—The Compan ted in wm Basted on on the 3rd August, 
> with the objects set Gos t in = Memorand eye in , 
icular to uire as a ep the undertaking, assets 0! 
Fillerys Tonics Limited, of Birmingham, now in voluntary liquidation, and 
hereinafter referred to as ‘‘ the Vendor Company,” subject to its liabilities. 


HISTORY AND BUSINESS.—The business, which is that of manufacturers of 
Toffees, Caramels and Confectionery, was founded in 1923 by Mr. R. H. Mayhew 
and three others associated with him as a Private Limited Company (the Vendor 
Loudiatiea money oth August of that year. At the date of going into voluntary 
liquidation, Py ly, 1934, the Seaees Sanee San ee eens 
ca) al of {18,00 0, of whic J wal pate and paid up. 

business is done with large wholesalers, ‘tors general stores 
on a cash and one month credit basis. 


PROFTTS.—The man isa a Report which has been received from 
Messrs. Price, Waterhouse & Co, Chataned Accountants, of 3, Frederick’s Place, 
Old Jewry, London, E.C.2: — 

29th August, 1934. 


The Directors, FILLERYS a LIMITED, Wilders Drive, Greet, 


Gentlemen,—In accordance with instructions we have examined the books 
and accounts for the three years and ten months ended 2nd June, 1934, of the 
business which you have acquired from Fillerys Toffees Limited (the Vendor 


Company). 
We report that the profits of the business for the respective financial periods 
were as set out below :— 


Financial year ended 25th July, 1931__.... 811 
” ” ” uly, 1932 eee 539 
” ” ” uly, 1933 eos 11,326 
Ten months ended 2nd June, 1934... 15,520 
These profits have been arrived at after all expenses of working and 
age, a appropriate, including =~ = such adjustments as are 
(a) for depreciation on the basis of a valuation of the fixed assets 
by Messrs 4 y Wilde & & Glover, dated 3ist July, 1934, and 
(6) Provision for the remuneration of the Managing Director on the basis 


a with company, 
but without charging income tax — ” 


Ww Gentlemen, Y : 
— (Signed) PRICE. WATERHOUSE & CO. 


aout — cube euasts to bo coqsiend, on chown in thocnsect the land, buildings, 
B lant, machinery and furniture y a Valuation dated 31st July, 1934, by Messrs 
rank Wilde & Glover, and the remaining assets and ities on the basis of 


_ Contract No. 4 was £97, 


the audited Balance Sheet of the Vendor Company as at the 2nd June, 1934, are 
as follows :— 





Net Current Assets :— 

Cash at Bank and in H ‘ne we §=£9,945 
Sundry Debtors, ano etc., less Reserves ; en «. 14,860 
Advances to Directors (since repaid) ‘on $e one «. 5,837 
30,642 

: caer cut conn ~ samy ean ot 
oe oe 10,724 
19,918 

Stocks of Raw Materials, coaens oute hee Seem am ia 
as valued by Managing Director 9,636 
29,554 

Freehold Land, Buildings, Plant, Machinery, Office Furniture and 


TOTAL NET ASSETS (EXCLUSIVE OF GOODWILL) £67,535 


VALUATION.—The following Report and Valuation has been received from 
Messrs Frank Wilde & Glover, Valuers :— 
38, Waterloo oo 2 Birmingham 2 


August, 1934 
To the Directors of FILLERYS TOFFEES LIMITED, Greet, Birmingham. 
Messrs. Fillerys Toffees Limited. 
Dear Sirs, 


In ea nat seme instructions, we have attended - the premises known 
as National Works, Wilders Drive, Greet, Birmingham, and inspected the plant 
and machinery, utensils of trade, fixtures and fittings, furniture, etc., and now 
beg to report as follows :-— 

The property is well situated at two miles from the centre of the City and at 
close proximity to the Great Western Railway. The location is an excellent 
one for an industrial Lennaey es and plentiful labour, both male and female, skilled 
and unskilled, can be 

The layout of the building is in accordance with the eS uirements of your 
product and there is ample concrete space for extension of remises. 

We have asepeatee the whole of the plant and machinery ye found it in 
excellent order. 

We value the whole as a going concern at the sum of £37,981 (thirty-seven 
thousand nine hundred and eighty-one pounds) made up as under :— 


Freehold Manufacturing Premises ... £11,000 
, Plant and office furniture, and transport, detailed in 
the accompanying inventory... -.- 26,981 
Yours faithfully, 


(Signed) FRANK WILDE & clover. 

PURCHASE CONSID) —The purchase price (apart from the 

assumption of liabilities) avant by the Company to the Vendor ee under 

to be satisfied by the issue to the Liquidator of the 

Vendor Company or a nominees, being shareholders of the Vendor Company, 

of 390,000 Ordinary Shares of 5s. each in the capital ofthis Company, credited as 

fully paid up, and such shares have accordingly been duly issued. The propor- 
tion of the purchase price attributable to goodwill is £29,965. 

The of the Company, including cost of formation, capital 

aca ae expenses, are estimated at £2,500 and up to that 

amount are payable by the pany. 


The available working capital is £29,554, which in the opinion of the directors 
is sufficient. 

None of the borrowing powers of the Company has been exercised, and there 
are no debentures. No mortgages or charges are subsisting on any part of the 
Company’s assets. 


- -aggaaalaaae of the Company is under option, or agreed to be put 


ieiceatiatnetamantiidnsiiniaililia iittala Niall 
which a Director is a member by any person to induce him to become or to qualify 
him as a Director or otherwise (except as mentioned below) for services rendered 
in connection with the promotion or formation of the Company. 

No commission, discounts, brokerages or other special terms have been granted 
by the Company to any person in connection with the issue of any of its shares. 

No cash, shares or securities have been paid or proposed to be paid to any 
promoter. 

A copy of the Memorandum and Articles of Association of the Company and of 
the above mentioned Report Valuation Certificate and Contracts may be res a 
at the Transfer Office of the Company, 52, Coleman Street, London, E on 

ow during usual business hours up to and including the 11th September, 
1 


Dated 30th August, 1934, 
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Agricultural Machinery Companies.—The position 
of the agricultural implement manufacturer during the 
depression has been particularly difficult. Unlike the 
general engineer, he has been directly dependent on a 
primary industry for his custom; and the primary industry 
of agriculture has been in a state of greater or less depres- 
sion since the brief post-war boom. The manufacturer of 
agricultural machinery and implements has thus found 
himself at the very intersection of the ‘“‘ agricultural 
shears,’’ with agricultural prices constantly falling in rela- 
tion to prices of manufactured goods. If the implement 
manufacturer worked on the American system he 
attempted (with some temporary success) to solve his diffi- 
culty by lavish credits, many of which have since deterio- 
rated into bad debts. If he followed British principles, he 
had to work on an inadequate turnover even before the 
depression. No doubt as recovery spreads to include agri- 
culture and the colonial plantation businesses, agricultural 
implement manufacturers will benefit, as other producers 
of capital goods benefit in recovery. The latest profits of 
Ruston and Hornsby and of Ransomes, Sims and Jefferies 
show distinct improvement, and their chairmen report 
better conditions. The agricultural engineer makes capital 


—- | 220 [so | soo | seen | 1000 | 00s 
eee ee 


British 
Ruston & Hornsby (Mar. 
31) (£'000)— 


Earned for pref. ........- 82-7 29-6 |Dr.62-3 |Dr.119-3 \Dr. 76-1 | 45-3 
Earned for ord. ......... 59-2 6-1 Nil Nil Nil Nil§ 
Earned %.....s.0.ssc000 3-0 0-4 Nil Nil Nil Nil§ 
LE 23 Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 
Ranferes (ar. 31) (£900) 
eries . 31 
Gross profit ..........+++ 42-5 30-9 |Dr. 17-6 |Dr. 7+3 |Dr. 15-3 9 
Earned for pref. ......... 21-1 20-1 |Dr. 28-3 |Dr. 18-0 |Dr. 27-1} 13-9 
Pref. div. paid............ Full Full Half Nil Nil 
R. A. Lister (Sept. 30) 
Prospectus profits ...... 96-9 79-2 24-1 50-2 66-3* oo 
Canadian 
Cockshutt Plow (Nov. 30) 
($000)— 
Earned net.........+++0006 926t 167 |Dr. 494 |Dr. 551 |Dr. 870 
Massey-Harris (Nov. 30) 
($000) — 
Earned for pref. ......... 2,673 |Dr. 923 |Dr. 4,043 |Dr. 3,828 |Dr. 3,306 
for com. ........ 1,947 Nil Nil Nil Nil 
$ per share...... 2-68 Nil Nil Nil Nil 


( 
Earned for ord. ......... 7,833 3,634 1,669 |Dr. 535 1,277} 
Earned % ..esseeseeeeeee 9-6 4°5 2-0 Nil Nil 
Paid %.....ccccrsereeeeeres 9 6 2 Nil Nil 


ey que 
(Dec. 31 — 
for pref. ......... 36,780 | 25,703 


1,347 |Dr. 7,583 |Dr. 1,886 
ed per com. share $ 7-1 46 


Dr.” 1-0 \Dr. '3-1\Dr. '1°8 


§ If one year’s pref. div. not been paid, and neglecting arrears, earnings for the ordinary 
shares would have been £21,835 or 1-1 per cent. * Profit as shown in accounts, possibly 
not comparable with prospectus profit. t Broken period equated to12 months. { Applied 
to special depreciation. 


goods for a market which is notoriously lacking in capital, 
and recovery can scarcely be as vigorous as in the case of 
engineers supplying equipment to large industrial concerns 
with ample capital resources. Moreover, the British agri- 
cultural engineer is faced with a home market in which 
the long-term tendency has been away from laboured land 
towards grass land (which requires much less machinery to 
the acre), while in the export market he is faced by barriers 
and price competition. Exports of agricultural machinery 
remain at a very low level. Possibly the wheat subsidy 
may bring some increase in the home demand for 
machinery; but that can hardly be a decisive factor for the 
agricultural engineering industry. In the face of its diffi- 
culties, the industry has carried out a considerable cen- 
tralisation of control under the leadership of Ruston and 
Hornsby. The latter controls Ransomes, Sims and 
nay has bought up several of the businesses of the 
ormer Agricultural and General Engineers group, and has 
formed a close alliance with R. A. Lister and Company. 
Besides extending its ramifications in this way, this group 
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has prudently extended its market by developing engineer- 
ing products, such as Diesel engines and power excavators, 
outside the strictly agricultural market. The group is now, 
in effect, a general engineering business with an agricultural 
department and tradition. Outside the group, as is indi- 
cated by the receiverships of Marshall, Sons and Company 
(controlling Clayton and Shuttleworth) and of Robey and 
Company, the field is being cleared of competitors. With 
patience, therefore, Ruston shareholders may in time find 
their earnings restored. For the present, however, the 
‘* equity ’’ still lies with the dividendless preference shares. 
That the intensified effects of depression are not confined to 
the British group is shown by the figures for Canadian and 
foreign companies given in the accompanying table. 


* * * 


Recent Steel Reports.—Recent steel and coal company 
announcements afford satisfactory—in the case of the steel 
companies even more than satisfactory—confirmation of 
expectations based on the improved output figures. The 
United Steel Companies’ showing, this week, was, indeed, 
so good as to take the market completely by surprise. At 
the time of the sale of the banks’ 4,500,000 shares in this 
great combine, last May, the profit for the year to June 30th 
was Officially estimated at not less than £850,000. The 
actual figure of {947,680 shows the prospectus estimate to 
have been more than commendably cautious. The 
promised 5% per cent. dividend, now declared, will, of course, 
be shown by the full report to have been covered by a 
margin even more ample than the prospectus give sub- 
scribers any right to expect. The shares sold in May at 
21s. 6d. now stand at 23s., so that the option held by the 
issuing group, to purchase at 23s. the remaining 2,077,000 
shares of the Steel Companies’ holding, begins to have an 
interesting appearance. We show in the following table the 
last three years’ net profit figures for five companies whose 
results have recently become available: — 


1932 1933 1934 
Henry Briggs (June 30)— ‘ $ 
8 48,082 48,713 51,131 
Ordinary dividend % ...... 5 5 5 
Lochgelly (May 31)— 
OO — ee Dr. 80,802 Dr. 41,450 14,375 
Ordinary dividend % ...... Nil Nil Nil 
John Lysaght (Dec. 31 of 
previous year)— 
Net profits .............s0008 100,721 26,964 184,224 
Ordinary dividend % ...... Nil Nil 8 
Staveley (June 30)— 
Net profits ..........ssseeees ove ose ove 
Ordinary dividend % ...... 5* 5* 63° 
United Steel (June 30)— 
Net profits ............0.s00 187,354 351,438 947,680 
Ordinary dividend % ...... Nil Nil 54 
* Free of tax 


The dividend of Staveley Coal and Iron is the largest since 
1927. For details of this company’s experience the full 
report must be awaited. John Lysaght’s increase in profit 
is striking—the more so since it relates to the calendar year 
1933, when steel activity wasrunning well below the current 
level. The Lochgelly Iron and Coal Company, whose in- 
terests are largely in coal, has broken an unenviable record 
of losses by a net profit of {14,375 for 1933-34. This tum 
of the tide enables the directors to tackle the problem of 
the balance sheet and the preference dividend arrears. They 
propose to write down 827,750 {1 ordinary shares to 8s. 
each and to use the {496,650 thus obtained to write off 
the accumulated loss of £166,882, to write down assets by 
£291,384 and to provide £38,384 in ordinary shares in com- 
mutation of the preference arrears. The arrears amount to 
6s. per share on the 191,920 shares and the proposal is, in 
effect, to reduce this figure to 4s. a share and, in satisfac- 
tion thereof, to allot one 8s. ordinary share for every two 
preference shares. In all the circumstances the cut is 
perhaps not more than is reasonable. 
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D. Gestetner.—This company, which manufactures 
duplicating machines and accessories, has shown gratifying 
recuperative power, its profits for the year ended 
August 31st last, published with customary promptitude, 
being the highest since 1930. The result is attributable partly 
to the company’s success in catering for the office require- 
ments of British business revival (its new electric and hand 
models, placed on the market in 1932, having obviously 
been a sound selling proposition), and partly to a partial 
but gratifying revival in export trade. The company, very 
wisely, decided to shut down its American branch three 
years ago, and thus eliminated a possible drain on its profits. 
Last January a return of capital was made to shareholders, 
one-fourth of the preference and half the issued capital 
being repaid. Each shareholder was then allowed to sub- 
scribe at par for one 5s. ordinary share for every five shares 
of either class. The net effect was to reduce the annual pre- 
ferential requirements, in a full year, by £6,125. The 
1933-34 ordinary dividend of 30 per cent. on the reduced 
capital, against 124 per cent. on the old capital, requires 
£63,752, against £40,625, and a substantial allocation is 
made to general reserve :— 


Years to August 31, 
— 1933 1 
£ £ 
Issued {£7% Cum. Pref. ......... 350,000 350,000  262,500* 
Capital | Ordinary ...........0.000 325,000 325,000 212,500* 
Dated GORE. cncevecccesccsccccsoeneres 87,993 89,415 140,456(a) 
Depreciation ..........sssecececereeeeee 9,567 10,110 11,378 
Tax, fees and staff funds............ 19,536 11,523 12,713 
Net profit .....csceccscececescecceceeees 58,890 67,782 116,365 
Preference dividend...........++++ 24,500 24,500 20,473 
Paid (% ; sceuneaneenecre® pane - 95,892 
aid (%) .recerceeeseees : : 63,752 
Ordinary 4 Farned (%)......c.cc000s 10-8 13-6 45-5 
Paid (%) .....scseeeeeeee 10t 124 30(b) 
To general reserve .......seccesevere 122} Nil 32,367 
Total carried forward................ 16,703 19,360 19,134 


* 5s. on each {1 preference, and 5s. on each 10s. ordinary repaid 
to shareholders on January 2, 1934, with option to subscribe one 
5s. ordinary for every five —— or ordi held. ¢t And 
capital bonus of 5 per cent. from profit on sales of investments, etc. 
{And £19,878 from profit on sales of investments, etc. (a) 
Including £2,244 profit on sale of British Government securities. 
(o) And capitalised bonus of one 5s. share for every five held. 


The company is capitalising £42,500 of general reserve, i.e. 
about £10,000 more than this year’s reserve allocation. In 
view of its capital policy in recent years, the company’s 
ordinary shares have a certain interest for investors liable 
to supertax, apart from their excellent earnings record and 
prospects. Balance-sheet assets are conservatively valued, 
and the current financial position is strong and liquid. The 
5s. ordinary shares are quoted at 36s.6d. cum dividend and 
bonus. The Industrial Finance and Investment Corpora- 
ton, which offered to purchase, at {1 per share, the rights 
of holders entitled to subscribe for new ordinary shares 
under the scheme of last January, has had no reason to 
tepent of its bargain. 


* * * 


Other Company Results.—On es 468 and 469 
tespectively we summarise the latest profit-and-loss figures 
and dividend announcements of other companies, dis- 
closed this week. The experience of companies in different 
branches in the engineering industries has generally (though 
hot invariably) been favourable. R. and W. Hawthorn, 
Leslie show net profits, to June 3oth last, of £16,157, against 
a net loss in the previous year of £1,970, and pay an 
ordinary dividend of 4} per cent., against 2} per cent. 
Renold and Coventry Chain discloses a highly satisfactory 
crease in profits from £46,932 to £85,942, and raises its 
dividend rate from 3 per cent. to 6 per cent. In the textile 
industry, Leigh Mills has covered a ro per cent. tax-free 
dividend (against 7} per cent. tax free) by net earnings of 
£30,382, against £22,829. The experience of John G. 
Murdoch, musical instrument traders, has been less favour- 
able, Generally, however, this week’s smallish sample of 
Tesults confirms the impression that earnings from British 
domestic industry are still on the upgrade. The week’s divi- 


dend announcements include those of a number of overseas 
mining companies. A ‘‘ Kaffir’’ finance house, General 
Mining and Finance, has declared an unchanged interim 
dividend. The largest of the Indian gold-mining companies, 
Nundydroog Mines, has, however, somewhat disappointed 
its market followers by reducing its interim from 3s. 6d. 
to 2s. gd. per share—payable at a reduced rate of tax. The 
dividend declarations of important tin-mining companies 
show the expected effect of higher metal prices, cum 
restriction. Thursday’s unchanged interim dividend of 


Imperial Chemical Industries was below market expecta- 
tion. 


THE WEEK IN THE MARKETS 


THE LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 


SETTLING DAYS 


TICKET Account 
September 11 | September 13 


THE firmer tendency of sterling influenced stock market 
movements as little as last week’s weakness. Gilt-edged 
stocks continued their dogged rise, and once again the 
market began to think in terms of a possible 2} per cent. 
yield level for British Government securities by Christmas. 
At the other end of the House there was no tendency to 
discount the probable establishment of the sterling price for 
gold at over 140s., for the revival of confidence in the franc, 
which had helped to depress sterling, suggested a reason 
for the sale of Kaffirs in Paris. Meanwhile, industrial shares 
continued to make an almost imperceptible advance, on a 
moderately small business. The market was satisfied, for 
the time being, with the prospect of the maintenance, rather 
than the further rapid advance, of general industrial 
activity, and was more concerned with the harvesting of 
this season’s crop of dividend increases than with future 
conditions of growth. 

Although gilt-edged stocks were quiet at first, prices were 
very firm. Three and a half per cent. War Loan rose 
above 105. India stocks made further headway, second 
thoughts on Lord Willingdon’s speech being decidedly 
favourable. Among Dominion loans, Canada 3} per cents. 
were in demand, and a recovering tendency was seen in 
Australian bonds, whose prospects are discussed in a lead- 
ing article on page 449. In the foreign bond market 
Japanese issues showed strength, on growing evidence that 
a Epctchieieenens clash was less imminent than had been 
imagined. South Manchurian issues rose in sympathy. Bear 
covering produced a rally in ‘‘ Dawes ’’ Loan on Monday, 
but scattered selling subsequently put the price down again. 
Potash bonds, whose position vis-a-vis the Reich Loans is 
discussed in a Note on page 450, had a slightly downward 
tendency. Among South American stocks, Argentine issues 
were higher on the satisfactory seven months’ trade figures. 

A particularly good week’s traffic figures infused only a 
little activity into the Home Rail market. In the London 
Transport group, however, Metropolitan Assented obtained 
attention on the declaration of a 3} per cent. dividend. 
Little business was done in the foreign rail market, though 
Argentine issues were steady in mid-week on the con- 
tinuing improvement in peso receipts. 

Business in industrial shares tended slightly to increase 
in volume as the week progressed, and prices were well 
maintained, though a semi-holiday atmosphere still pre- 
vailed. The unexpectedly large profit figures of United 
Steel served to check a rather irregular tendency in iron 
and steel shares. I.C.I. were easier on the unchanged 
interim. Demand for motor shares was intermittent, 
Leyland being in request at the beginning of the week, 
while Ford continued their recovery. Only slight atten- 
tion was given to electrical supply shares, but a 
moderate inquiry for electrical equipment shares con- 
tinued. Brewery shares were well maintained, but tobacco 
shares showed a further slight tendency to recede. The 
reduction in the ordinary dividend of Cohen Weenen caused 
selling of Godfrey Phillips. Textiles were steady, with 
relatively few dealings. Unilever showed further recovery. 
Special demand sprang up for British Oxygen on dividend 
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expectations. Bank shares were steady on a small volume 
of business, and few quotable changes were recorded in 
insurance shares. 

Professional interest in oil shares was at a low ebb, 
the uncertainties of the American situation tending to 
check speculative enterprise. ‘‘ Shell ’’ received a little 
attention on nebulous rumours of the possiblity of an in- 
terim dividend declaration in the autumn, which obtained 
little credence in the market. The week opened with a 
profit-taking tendency in rubber shares, and the move- 
ment was only partially checked by a slight mid-week re- 
covery in the price of the commodity. The tea share market 
opened depressed, but became steadier on the drying up 
of the persistent stream of selling. 

The gold share markets have so far derived little benefit 
from the fall in sterling. Trading was on a restricted scale 
at the beginning of the week, and though prices were 
steadier subsequently, demand failed to develop on the 
lines expected. Kaffirs lost ground, with few exceptions, 
of which Daggafontein were the most noteworthy. The 
West African market followed a similar course, and little 
interest was taken in Australians. Nundydroog were some- 
what easier on the reduced interim dividend. The quietude 
of the Rhodesian market was unbroken. Tin shares were 
irregular, though the market was helped by the satisfactory 
dividends declared by well-known Malayan companies. 


“FINANCIAL NEWS” DAILY BARGAIN INDEX 
(Approximate number of Bargains recorded in Stock Exchange Lists) 


Aug. 30, | Aug. 31,] Sept. 1, | Sept. 3, t. 4, t. 5, . 6, 
tesa | 1994 '| 1934 tose’ | tese’| tobe | sees” 


*‘ FINANCIAL NEWS” DAILY AVERAGE OF 30 INDUSTRIAL ORDINARY 
stocks. (1928 = 100) 


Highest | Lowest | aug. 30,| Aug. 31,| Sept. 1, | Sept. 3, | Sept. 4, | Sept. 5, | Sept. 6, 
(May 10) | (ee 8) | 1994 | 1984 "| 193¢"| 1934 "|" 19s4"| 934" | 1934 


90-4 | 83-5 | 88-0 | 88-1 | cise | 88-4 | 88:3 | 88.5 | 88-3 


“FINANCIAL NEWS” DAILY AVERAGE OF 20 FIXED INTEREST 
STOCKS. (1928 = 100) 


Highest | Lowest | , 
ug. 30,] Aug. 31,] Sept. 1, | Sept. 3, | Sept. 4, | Sept. 5, | Sept. 6, 
Sent 6) | an 2)| 1934 1934 | 1984’ | 1954°| 1994°| 1994" | 1934" 


134-0 | 128-8 | 133-8 | 133-8 | Closed | 134-0 | 134-0 | 134-0 | 134-0 


FOREIGN STOCK EXCHANGES 


NEW YORK 


WALL STREET has been quiet, with a slight upward ‘‘kick’’ 
on Wednesday, after Monday’s Labour Day holiday had 
been preceded by the smallest Saturday morning turnover 
since 1918. The dominant feature in the outlook is the un- 
certainty which shrouds every important part of the 
national life. The textile strike may find a basis for settle- 
ment in the respect both parties profess for the personality 
and views of the President, but so long as the main question 
of the national status of trade unionism remains un- 
settled the attitude of Labour bodes ill for future harmony 
in industry. Activity in the capital goods industries is 
still sluggish. Steel mill activity is put at 18.4 per cent. of 
capacity, against 19.1 per cent. last week, and construction 
contract awards make a gloomy picture. Government policy 
is still an enigma. The improvement in commodity prices 
has been halted. The railroads, like many other industries, 
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are feeling the burden of highercosts, whilesome of the lines 
situated in the drought areas, which were not among the 
strongest in the country, may be unable to avoid the inter- 
vention of the courts. On the other hand, hopes of some 
autumnal upswing in business have not been abandoned. 
These were mainly responsible for the tentative profes- 
sional attention given to metal, automobile, chemical and 
railroad shares in the middle of this week. One factor pro- 
longing the summer dullness has been the disposition of mer- 
chants and traders to place minimum buying orders, to tide 
over the period of uncertainty, with the intention of replen- 
ishing their stocks later, when the outlook is clearer. The 
country generally appears to be waiting for a deus ex 


Hyde Park. 

Aug. Sept. Sept, Aug. Sept. 

29, 5, 5,l 2, 5, 5!) 

1934 1934 Eng. 1934 1934 ‘= 
boag se ee it Ee | mm ae 
Do. dy. Se oat 103% 103% | Pullman ool a2 
Atchison 51 ot om 

USS. Leather 


17 . 
223 . 17 
. Steel 


1 
1 
99. 


BBSZTR- SESE 


37 
12 


185 | Shell 2 
inion 
a | aici : 
t Calculated at $5-00 to £. 
By courtesy of the Standard Statistics Company, Inc., 
of New York, we print the following index figures of 


American values calculated on closing prices (1926= 100) :— 


1934 
1933 Jan.1toSept. 5| Be 
ee a eT a a 
Lowest |Highes Aug. 8 | Feb, 21) 1994 


au 


27 


SBUES2BUEE SEsUEsE 
Sw, Ded eed 


t February 7th. (s) Aug. Sth. 
Dalry AVERAGE oF 50 AmERICAN Common Stocks (1926 = 100) 


Highest | Lowest | .4. 29,|aug. 30, | Aug. 31,| Sept. 1, | Sept. 3, | Sept. 4, | Sept. 5, 
of 1934 of 1934 | ° o 9 . ’ > , > . 
(Feb. 5) ees 1934 | 1634 |” 1964 ‘| 1984"| 1994 '| 1998'| 1908 
105-0 | 76-0 | 85-2 | 84-4 | 84-3 | 841 | t | 83-6 | 84-9 
} Labour Day. 
Totat DEALINGS In New YorKE 


t. 1, | Sept. 3, t. 4, 5 
Sosa Tose 1 


Aug. 30, | Aug. 31, 
‘1834 | "1534 
400 110 310 480 

3,990 ape 18,510 | 14,260 


52 78 102 


¢ Labour day. 


OFFER TO NEW READERS 
Any reader who makes his first acquaintance with this journal 
with this week’s Issue is invited to fill up the attached : 
To Publisher, « Economist Newspaper Ltd.,” 
8 Bouverle Street, E.C.4. 


In order to test the value of your publication | should like you 
to forward this to me by post for the next four weeks. Mf | then 
decide to become a subscriber, it Is understood that there will be 
no charge for the copies thus received, but otherwise ! shall be 
willing to pay 4s. to cover thelr cost. 


eee 
DOD 5 cegbben0sseeneeavnee peeees see eeene 
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PARIS 

Although business was limited, the tendency of bears to 
take cover produced a slightly better tone all round. Rentes 
were weak at the outset, but became appreciably firmer as 
the week progressed. Industrial shares were quiet, with a 
slightly improved undertone. The market was at first a 
seller of gold-mining shares, but became stronger on the 
favourable reception accorded to the August mining 


returns. 
Aug. Sept. Aug. Sept. 
= so eo 
31 


ome 10,920 10,700 10,760 | Wagons Lits 81} 
t 


Lyonnais... 1 974 | Mexican Eagle 32 31 

Sues Canal ......... 19,450 19,415 19,350 | “ Chartered” .. mot 77 Hy 

re Réanis. ie iz i Fo wseveeene ss 55 

Royal Dutch... 16,100 15,700 15,810 | “ Johnnies... 266} 261 263 
BERLIN 


The share market closed firm last week, with a sharp 
advance in a number of favoured issues. The new week 
opened with a general rise. Kloeckner and Mannesmann 
were prominent in the steel group. Rhenish-Westphalian 
Electricity also advanced, and the majority of electrical and 
public utility shares were firm. Electrical cable shares re- 
flected favourable accounts of progress in the industry. 
Banks were also firm. Tuesday’s market was irregular, 
though most electrical shares gained further ground. The 
domestic bond market was dull and undecided. The new 
Reich Loan was quoted for the first time at 95. Dollar 
bonds showed little change in spite of their sharp decline on 
the foreign stock exchanges. On Wednesday the Bourse 
was irregular, though bank shares again improved. 

Aug. Sept. Sept. Aug. Sept. Sept. 


° , 3, '° 
1934 1934 1934 1934 1934 1934 
IK sees 156-00 156-10 155-90 


Reichsban A. EB. Guesssssssoese 28°25 28°25 27-90 
DD. Bank ...... 69-00 70-50 73-00 

Dresdner (New) 72-00 75-00 76-00 | Siemens & Halske 149-00 149-25 148-00 
dustrie ......... 148-25 149-00 148-00 | A. K. U. ......... 65-40 69-25 67-90 
Norddeutscher 


Hamburg - % 
30-50 31-40 30-60] (“Hapag New”) 26-40 27-25 26-90 


AMSTERDAM 
_ The Bourse opened dull, became firmer, and turned reac- 
tionary again. Tobacco shares were depressed by the tem- 


- porary prohibition of imports into Germany. Among indus- 


trial shares Aku were sold from ‘‘ special ’’ quarters. 
Unilever, however, continued to gain ground, helped by the 
recovery in sterling. Rubber shares were quiet, in sym- 
pathy with the slight downward tendency in the commodity 
price at the early part of the week. Oil shares were neg- 
lected. Home Government bond prices were maintained, 
but an increasingly pessimistic view was taken of German 


bond prospects after a temporary rally at the beginning of 
the week. 


Aug. t. t. 
oof BS SP 
ayrua toe "| eeggame 
«21 
Cant an zat 27; Me Tin TE. cocccecee set 
lever N.V..... Ford Motor ...... 1988 1 
Philips Lanes 2174 21 218} | Deli BataviaTob. 163. 158 15: 
etherlands Royal Dutch....... 15721 
DION........000 38 0 35Etié«SR 17 





CAPITAL ISSUES 


THE only public issue of the week was made by James 
and Shakspeare, Limited, an old-established firm of metal 
brokers, which is taking over the metal and produce depart- 
ments of another business, with an option to acquire a 
majority interest in a third. The capitalisation is high- 
Geared, £300,000 of redeemable preference shares ranking 
ahead of {£125,000 of ordinary shares, issued or to be 
issued. To obtain one ordinary 5s. share at 7s. 6d., appli- 
cants must subscribe for a {1 redeemable preference share 
h Par, but will be granted an option, available to Decem- 
T, 1937, to take up an additional ordinary share at 7s. 6d. 
= comment upon this feature in a ‘‘Note’’ on page 450. 
though pre-depression figures are not furnished, the two 
businesses have shown a progressive tendency in 
pe from 1931 onwards. The vendors of the Bishirgian 
ne show noteworthy conservatism by agreeing to sell 
0 the company, for a purchase price of £33,000 in ordinary 


OTARDS 





THE BRANDY WITH A PEDIGREE 


shares, a business which has produced average profits of 
£19,285 per annum over the last three years. The week’s 
advertisements in connection with Stock Exchange placings 
include particulars of the debentures of the Union Com- 
pany of Oslo, whose introduction, with Treasury permis- 
sion, was discussed in the Economist of August 18th, 
page 317. Another advertisement relates to an issue of 
ordinary shares of Fillerys Toffees, Limited. This com- 
pany has acquired a Birmingham confectionary business, 
founded in 1923, which appears to be recovering from the 
effects of technical reorganisation and re-equipment on 
contemporary profits. 





ISSUES OF THE WEEK 
By Prospectus or Offer for Sale 


Total recorded, — 1 to September 1, 1934, excluding conversions, {116,167,691. 
Total recorded, January 1 to September 1, 1934, including conversions, £290'800°429. 


National Savings Certificates.—Net receipts, week ended September 1, 1934, Dr. £100,000 





ea 
pi sions loney yymen‘ ility 
To the Public £ £ £ £ 
ames and Shakspeare, 300,000 ord. 
eM IIE sacecqnnecescerescccensesvens 75,000 112,500 75,000 37,500 
Do. 300,000 53% cum. red. pref, 
CE Ra a 300,000 300,000 150,000 150,000 
i aicidastncisnsceneviscscnseeansinn 375,000 412,500 225,000 187,500 
To Shareholders only : 
Leethems (Ireland) 6,550 ord. shares, 
I cacecnvencecccsccciecseseese 6,550 9,004 9,004 ae 
River Gold, 141,460 5s. shares at 
Ml ssunchinaakikeGhenamieiendesniidepinceos 35,365 $5,365 17,682 17,683 
Corporation, 1,466,666 5s. 
Shares at 7s. 6d. .........csccsscescssees 366,666 549,999 549,999 
Van Dyk Consolidated Mines (500,000 
10s. shares at par to shareholders of 
Van Dyk Proprietary Mines)......... 250,000 250,000 250,000 si 
I iicchitetntiieciceseveiesensie 658,581 844,368 826,685 17,683 


Total Offered for Subscription— 
Including [Excluding 
Conversions Conversions 


Total Offered for Subscription— 
Including Excluding 
Conversions Conversions 


Jan. 1 to date— Whole year. 
erecccocce 291,847, 117,324,559 1933............ 467,921,560 244,780,500 
1933 .......008 231,027,427 133,801,861 1932.........006 684,265¢ 188,909,963 
1932 .....00008 291, 62,665,325 1931.....,...006 114,200,666 102,644 
— eccesscece aa 099 97,744,114 928.......c0000 693,100,058 369,058,073 
ececcccece 647, 


¢ This figure includes £1,920,000,000 for conversion of 5% War Loan into 33% War Loan. 


Nature of Borrowing 











Debentures Preference Ordinary Total 

January 1 to date— £ 

Pe itstnncecccosvecssestersecsese 72,197,528 12,656,356 32,470,675 117 559 

Ficccccescssctcoccsescccococese 120,524,341 7,329,566 5,947,954 133,801,861 
Whole year— 

Tiiccesdecosnccescesecccesoceses 212,917,900 45,062,600 111,177,600 369,158,100 

Diictstescecessnvssccveseessens 170,172,800 12,773,800 5,963,400 188,910,000 

Feibaccccccctecesescscnccecesses 222,064,300 12,733,700 9,982,500 244,780,500 

By Stock Exchange Introduction 
Approximate 
Capital Price Dealings Cash 
en Began er 
Amount iously recorded...........-sssssscsssseeeees 18,970,032 wi 25,186,402 
Gabriel Wade and English, £250,000 6}% cum. 
III indisssanesdadesesapanetiansiebsidebuciedatiestiied 250,000 24/3 304,166 

Van Dyk Consolidated Mines, 500,000 shares, 10s. 

Gd cscnsansstanisenibeiiauieeastecunaidmmgeaiinnians 250,000 41/9 1,043,750 

Leases (Vogelstruisfontein) Gold, 2,900,000 

GN PII) COR is nccnctaicsecccecceeccetececcscscnscosece 1,450,000 38/9 5,618,750 
Total to date, 1984 ........ccccccccsccccccccccccccececccoce 20,920,032 32,153,068 
Deed Bo Cake, BOE iccccscscssccecsccccccsepsacecscssecece 25,714,051 27,600,435 


PUBLIC OFFER 


James and Ltd.—Issue of 300,000 54 per cent. 
cumulative redeemable preference shares of {1 at par and 
300,000 ordinary shares 5s. each at 7s. 6d. Preference shares 
redeemable out of profits at 22s. per share by a 2 per cent. 
sinking fund. Founded 1844; London metal dealers and 
brokers. Is taking ovér metal and produce departments 
of Bishirgian, and ‘after allotment, will purchase shares of 
Williams Henry and Company and subscribe for latter’s 
unissued capital at aggregate cost of £162,250. Total assets, 
after present issue, valued at £405,469, excluding goodwill. 
Subscribers to ordinary given option to December, 1937, 
over 300,000 additional ordinary at 7s. 6d. 


(Continued on page 460) 
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~~ LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


NotE—Shares with a New York quotation or with definite American interest are distinguished by ttalics 



















nee yields on fixed stocks quoted below allowance is bo eneiipiier Untasest eousied lane Ge Rint Gate of bu t, less income tax at the standard rate. Where stocks 
taken sth dromable a cra iscount and the earthest date & ior tenon above par. The return, ordinary stocks and shares is caloalated by reference te latest 
wi s' ata t re on s' 
dividends, account being taken of any enhancement or reduction of interim dividends. Allowance is made for accrued dividends in calculating the yield on “cum div.” shares, 
Prices 
Prices | ¥ Year 1934 Last two Price, | Price, 
Year 1933 Aug. | Sept:| 7° | vieia an 1 to || Divideods’ || Name ot Security || 4v6-| Sept-| "O° | vias 
5) » | 5 | wall pt. 5) 29, 5, | Fall 
1934 | 1934 1934 | 1934 
> || High- | Low- SS © ®© 
est || est | est s. d.j}] est | est % 
77: 822; 7. Consols 802 | 80}jxi + %#/ 3 2 1 
110H| 1 1134| 1 Do. 4 Rea ai Nil Nil 
at “ ot . +4| 340 Nil | Nil Nil 
92 % 1944-4 974x| ... 214 8 +1/3| 314 3 
97 + 217 3]] 385 | 345 || 6(a)| 6(6) || Bank of Eng. Stk....... 1 $349 
101 97 + 3 5S 5 {73/10}; 69/43); 7(6)| 7(a) || Barclay B. (£1) ......... one 317 0 
111 107 + 211 611 /: ooo 214 2 
118 | 11 . | 218 0 4(0) ox -- | 43 3 
re re . | 3 O11 treal ($1 +£1|] 4 5 0¢ 
1133 | 108 . | 33 0 - | 3 8 Se 
1 98}}|| 100 oe 200 £5 +] 710 0 
1 1 +%/ 218 9 (£5)... —-3/ 496 
11 1074 oes 311 0 1 oes 3 0 Ile 
1024| 97 +} 3 3 6 A £5, £1 pd. . . | 460 
+ 348 aa -- | 316 2 
tae ae w- | 219 Of S,£3pd)| 4 -- | 3 6 OF 
+#| 313 6 0 f we 412 3 
+1 314 1 S. ( tee +£1| 483 
+ 3 14 10 60 ob 400 
111 | 102 ooo 311 9 £24 pd... oe 449 
1073 | 1 310 3 pe ove 313 0 
sus —t+}/ 400 
111 | 103 ove 420 12}pd. “ot § 20 
106} | 101 one 35 3 pd, +%y]/ 416 
114 | 1 ime 311 0 = 3140 
116 | 111 +1 | 312 0 312 9 
1 101 +4] 419 0 403 
11 106 ove 317 8 
107% | 102 +4/}/449 oo 415 10 
11 1073 mm 312 1 one 400 
60 4311 43) 238 
ost 99} - | 519 3 . 
74, | 54 +1 | 913 3 + 3 40 
BB rulaas re | SRT 
+ 
1 > 912 3 oes 3 16 10 
738 - | 65 0 . | 3 46 
27 11 a “a on 300 
66 -1 710 ove 433 
eS : eee | aS 
eee + 
jad 2 : : . ane 216 0 
1 = sae 113 3 
1 ost —+| 314 9 os 349 
101 72 wee §19 3 on 413 
21% +3] 413 0 v 3 11 10 
100 61 —3 |411 9 —* | 217 6 
92 | 40§ —23/15 1 0 v 210 6t 
at 23 ae — 212 3 
58 oat oon oop 6 460 
93 59 20s 799 (ce) || Anglo-Celtic Ord. ...... 215 1 
97 | 57 +1]/749 ile Atlas Electric, etc., £1... , Nil 
1073 | 95 ~~ 312 8 4(c) || Brit. Assets Trust 5/- . 113 3 
63 35 +3 ae 4(a) || Debenture Corp, Stk.... ‘ 414 8 
873 | 69 +14 | 712 2 b) || For. Amer., etc.. Def.... ° 623 
29° | 158 -1 ae a) || G in . | 319 8 
101 | 91 . | 3 20 b) || Indus. and Gen. Ord.... - | 400 
105% | 100} 7(0) || Invest. Trust Def. ...... ° 4 8il 
- 416 0 4(0) Lake View Invest. 10/- 473 
623 | S53 +14} 45 0 a) || Mercantile In 424 
les : | ces a 
- oon () one 4 
116 | 112 +44 | 370 c) || Nineteen Twen t —123| ‘Nil 
Ml 1133 ene 310 6 c) || Nineteen Twen —-4|,316 
87 +] 816 6 c) || Scottish Investment(5/- 410 0 
1134 | 10 - | 316 1 b) || Scottish M , etc, 595 
1072 | 1 om 1 oe b) || Trustees Corp. 470 
+ } 35 3 a) || United States Debenture 468 
1114 | 107 = 613 4 Trusts, 
2(6) || Argentine Land, etc. {1 293 
Year 1934 Australian Esta’ ass. Nil 
(Jan. 1 to Rise Nil || Brit. Nth. Borneo joes Nil 
Sept. 5) or | Yield Gat) | Brit.S. Africa 15/- va —6a| 416 3 
High- | Low- Fall c) +744) 4 9 0 
est | est a, veto 4 i +2/-| 6 16 - 0g 
C. of London R. 1 ais 414 0: 
117% | 1103 $14 3 a) || Dalgety 5 i .. | 313 Of 
—— - poet e greet +73d = 
1225 | 115 44% “* A” 1985-2023... +14] 312 0 Nil || Do. 5% Cum. Pref "gs +3 Nil 
132 | 124% . “A” 1985-2023... || 129} 1 | 313 3 2(c) || Java Invest., etc., £1... ti 1738 
a 107% “T.F.A.” 1942-72 1 = ‘i . z : 0 Ord, Stk. ... ot Nil 
. i . il 
Fe Met. Wat bd." B*3%|| 94 | 94 34 2 2(e) | Printing Holdings £i +H sXe 7 
le a “ ” ” 5 0 
ii9' | ist Pt.of Lndn.5% 1950-76 || 118 | 118 311 4 at Soden Platetiee ii. —iys| 275 
‘a G. Western Ord. Stk ... of ° ° 2 0 &e. 
11 + i Barcla ins {1...... w. | 46 6 
13 16¢ |. 1 tf Nil t a) | Bass Ratalia lees —64| 3 7 8 
944 | 80 83 | 83 | | 3.0 3 a) || Benskins Watford £1... -- | 319 9 
254 29 | 29%) +4] Nil City of Lond. Def. 5/- Nil 
19% |} Nil | Nil || L.MS. Ord. Stk. ........ 22 22 bis Nil 6 Courage Ord. et 459 
41 46} | 464) ... Nil b) || Distsi Cor rd. ie 499 
86: 69§ || 24(0) | 14(a) || 4% Pref. Stk. ......... 79 78 —4/ 5 111 b) || Guinness (A) Ord. 1 411 0 
32 19 23 | 238) +4 Nil fa) || Ind & Allsopp 1 413 0 
90 | 63% 73 | 73 422 b) || Meux’s yrs ster 420 
117 80 || 2$(a) | 24(0) || Do. 5% Pref. Stk...... 112 | 112 49 3 16(0) || Mitchells & Butlers £1 2 » St 
Ss 'b) || Ohlsson’s Cape {1 ...... 4 
2 19 244) 24 )—- 2] Nil $10(b S. African Bes. aes .. | 312 St 
1 10 124 | 12 Nil 3}(a) || Taylor Walker 1 —1j-| 4 2 6 
35 B.A. Gr. Sthm Ord. Stk, 28 Nil Watney Combe Def. | soe 
23 ) C. Argentine Ord. 1 1 Nil Allied +3/-| 3 9 6 
15} | 8 105 | 10 Nil Amal. Anthracite £1 .. we | _ Nil 
184%,| 12 14 14 coe Nil 3(b) || Babcock Wilcox £ oe 21411 
| 7 ot 4 }+t] 27 0 Barrow Hazmatite (£1) 5 Nil 
27$ | 274) -. | 7.5 5 Nil || Baldwins 4/- ..........0. - Nil 
214 | 12 14) 14] .. Nil Bengal Iron £1 .......... - Nil 
1g 214 | 21¢] ... Nil b) || Bolsover Col’ry +1/3| 415 $ 
1 7 105) al | +. } Nil Nt Brown (John) Ord. 6h — Nil 
7o/la| 58/5 || Nil | Nil || Nitrate Riys. (£10)... 67/6 | 65/- | —2/6| _ Nil Nil |] Consett Iron £1 ......... Na 
68 || t2(a) | t2 Stk... |) Sl | Si | .. | 418 § 10(0) || Cory, William, £17... we | 4.2 0 
seyo | 2gje | 10) | 16 Ord. £5...... a5/- | ss/-| <. | 514 3 Nu || Docehan. Long Long £1 omni 9} <..| Nil 
6 : Nil | Nil || Utd. Ha Ss 3 44) +1¢t Nil Nil || Guest Keen &. £1 ..... || 1 16/3 | +3d|_Nil 
Interim dividend. (b) Final dividend. ) Last two yearly dividends. (4) Paid in New Zealand Currency, Allowing for rate of exchang® 
“ 1) Flat ‘yleld without allowing fos din New Zealand Curent 0 share. 
(n) Yield worked on tion at paron Feb. 1, 1957. (t) Cased on Soteeest segment of per cent. ) Yield worked on redemption at par on December 1, we 
(8) Yield worked on redemption at par on April 1, 1961. (0) Second interim dividend. ts in future made up to September 30th. ¢ Free of Income 
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a Year 1934 || Last two Price, | Price, | pi, Year 1934 date Price | Price,| piss 
car =" 
Half- 1 to Aug. | Sept. 
si | a | mccoy |GET | me | Te | ess | i | manners | MSF || | 
ke 1934 . - 
a s. d. jj est | est ) g : £ sd. 
= if 26/9| +3d| 315 6 
8/3 || Nil | Nil || Hadfields {1 ............. Nil +34 $6 
ge act] | es sit ets 
iets 518 9 |} 22/3 | 17/9 || 3(c)| 4(c) || Amal. Metal. {1 ....... 18/6| ... | 45 4 
: elaa| 1018 || Sbte) | S10) | Dore Con oe Wiiissas 416 0 |] 22/78] 18/— || 5(a)| 6(6) || Amal. Press (10/-)...... 18/3 | —3d| 519 $ 
14/43} 10/6 || 13{a) | 1 Nil 30/- | +74d| 4 9 
slay) St 610 25/-| .. | 400 
Me ove | atts) | S30) || Rowell Duitrve £1... 442 36/-| .. | 317 9 
oe | ilo Nil }] 76/3 | 67/6 || 5(a)| 20(0) || Barker (John) {1 ...... 71/3x} ... | 4 4 2 
= 27/9 | 21/8 || S(¢ ci Nil = 42/6 |+1/103| 311 3 
Ae | ate. aay’ | eas 443 ) 46/-x| 46/3x} +3d| 3 2 3 
ole si eileyl $a 311 § i 12/6). | Nil 
: 27/44 sit Nil(c) c) 1 38 0 |] 28/3 | 16/13|| 6(c) | 3(c) || Boorsl Deferred £1....... sh $6 2 
: Toh 9 Mi . ) fi .. Nil _ |] 38/43| 38/3 || ¢2(a) | +4(6) || British Match {1 ....... oof “| 37 at 
ae | aorall ae | She 1” . +1} 29 0 
te 19/6 | 10/73 Ni t john, £ = ri 1 - ~ +8 ‘ ° ° 
oR Be heat ai Se oe 2 sxe lisr | 2 | 22 |i | 3,6 
a we 98/3 z s teel&c.Df.£1 || 28/9 | 27/6 473 29 0 
0 64/44| 52/- || 5(a) | 10(0) || Whitehead Iron & Stigi || 63/9 | 64/44 | +744] 413 0 Ora ci 44 9 
2 e i 0 
7J-| 4/7 G c) || B. Ctn. Wool Ds 5s.... || 5/-| 5/ 5 0 & eee ot 
Se] ae |e areca | tel te] = | a eta +e 
; 16/9 10/03] Ni Nil Brit Colones Od ber) a 10/6 Na Finks Games) & ; fl 28 2 
$B) | ie) Malcom, Lear | Segal | gt 8 as a 
: tee ite ha)" Hey Fogiish Se Gin fiv7. || atytog ai 415 7 Harrisons & Cros.Def.({1 117 3 
: t2/- | “es. || Aor | RO || eee See Cem. et fat of] aaa) ‘Na Nil 
; tain 8/44]| Nil | Nil Pee ot sf1 || 9/43] 8/9 Nil |] 77/- | 69/3 2 10(b)| 5a) || Harrods £1 sccecceseecece 415 
: 5/9 | 10/- || Ni Henry (A. &S.) Ord. £1 |] 10/73} 10/7 989 473 
; 1/6 26/9 ay 30 Linen tne 1 27/6 |26/1 49 83 210 0 
, 2 7/9 ft Listers (£1) ..........0000 8/13] 8/1 Nil |] 39/6 | 31/— || 24(a)| 5(b) || Imperial \ Ord. £1....... 4 0 9 
74/6 | 41/3 |'+124(c)| ¢10(c)|| Patons & £1 || 48/14) 48/1 4 3 OF 11 
° 86/3 | 57/6 ee | Viscosa ‘ 6 + Div. 7%) 9a on 
0 42/6 51) (a) || Whitworth&Mitchellf1 || 36/3 | 36/3 510 3 xf 
‘ 22/3 |15/7% || 4(c) | 3(c) || Associated Elec. (£1 = 20/- | 21/9 215 0 sis 
0 75/3 | 62/- || 5(a\ ing British Insula’ 1). || 71/3 | 73/1 2 0 412 3 
65/44} 56/6 a) | 10(5) || Callenders (£1) .......... 63/9 | 64/4 413 0 ° 
st "ad 22/9 )| 6(a) || Cromp: 5/ || 25/6 | 25/6 210 0 5 4 0 
10 9/6 | 5/1% { Nil || English Electric {1...... 5/73| 5/73 Nil 516 6 
8 om | OF | 7a | av) Gena lei Gi “ot | “Ot 119 0 \) ¢tcoes ee 
; x Phi fi bre and Garton {1.. 414 6 
| 25/3 | 18/6 || 5 5 ‘ohnson & Phillips {1 || 22/6 | 25/- 400 . 
| tt 2218 15/103 6) ‘6 — is saient — 17/6 | 18/9 454 Morte £9 rt 3 5 
| oy at .|| Pinchin Johnson 10/-... 
3 tod a a 0 sta eek te tals wee ae 316 6 1 5 0 
ie 22/3 | 18/3 || 3(c sc} British Power&Light{1 {| 20/- | 20/- 300 53 ; 11 12 0 
3 36/14) 33/- ) | 34(a) Charing Gross Ele. fi 34/6 | 34/6 4 1 2 |] 110/-| 102/6 || 223(c)| 224(c) 4 430 
2 38/- [- 1 x3 £1...... || 36/3x 36/3x 4 2 SH 44/9 | 36/- |] 9(c) | 9(c) || Salt Union £1...........0 4 12 10 
"3 43/- | 38/- || 3(a) | 4(0) || Clyde Valley Elec. {1 . || 38/9x| 38/9x 312 3]] 21/- 84(a) |11 Sangers Ord. 5/-......... 5 2 3 
| et 60/74) 55/- 74 b ai of J ft 57/6 | 57/ os : slea 2\c Savoy mes £8 Secesenee 2 2 ° 
ss ‘06 sya ny oie) poe Ehesic i 37/6 37/6 4 0 Off 20/8 {12 3 Sears (J.) Ord. 5/-.....+. t4 16 24 ‘ 
0 58/- | 49/- || 7(6) | 3(@) || Metro. Electric {1....... 53/9 9 315 0 ]} 22/6 5 0 0 
41/3 | 34/6 a ’ Midland Counties fi ... || 37/6 | 37/6 314 8} 17/6 il Nil 
1 : 87/10$}30/104)| 2 x sti} North-Eastern Elec. {1 || 33/- | 33/- 3 13 0} 63/ | 5S5/— |i 24(a) |123(b) || Spillers Ord. £1 .......: 5 0 0 
3 3 os 38) 4(a) || North a £1. ous a . : : aie 72 9 
3 50/8 45/6 Ste at) Yockshire Electric £1... || 46/3 | 46/3 39 2 oe vane 433 
; x ; Coke 4 311 | 318 0 
tee i | BO | A |G. Ceonn Gc: | | Sk | ay | $8" edt ai 3 
1 $ 2 23(a) || Newc.-on- © essen J i r ee 7, s 
2 4 138} ip sts) {6 S. Me fan Sti 1363 | 136} 48:0 =< 6 Union Baie fi en su ° 
Nil Nil || United Molasses 6/8..... i 
OD a a) S| Se geeciesee, | oe] tye) me We 293 | Ura Tb. xt) Or su 3 
1 6 754 | 64 || 28(c) | 28(c) || A 54%Cm.Pref.|| 714 | 7 14 a allpaper Mfrs. ef. $19 3 
40 | 32 lorthern £10..... 36 | 37 0 |] 35/- 5(b) || Wiggins, Teape Ord. £1 
} $ 83/- 26/4 20 5). Rdarcons Morin cece || 31/3 | 31/3 416 0 ff 111/- 30(a Weckoorthe W) Or, 5/- 314 0 
PSD ae) ee) ae legeoamtigtemmnc| sae | | $7 SU ang ws | aes a im 
3 'o || 10 106 4 f Nil |] 47/- 40(0) | 25(a) | Ashanti Goldfields (4/-) 514 6 
a 414 Off 15/7 t2$(a) |t23(6) || Burma Corp. (Rs. 10)... 515 Of 
il = Central Mining £8 ...... .2 : 
oa 315 6 |] 26/3 630 
8 213 31) 13 412 0 
; 0° 5 0 0 Nil || De Beers Def. £2%...... Nil 
3 of Nil 9 $23(a)|| Geduld £1 ........cccccee 600 
‘il 3 5 3] 71/3 20(c)|| Johan. Rota 518 6 
fil Nil 29/44 1 eke View Star 4/- 7.40 
vil Nil 16/3 London Tin 10/— .....00- Nil 
73 418 0}} 29/4 Tin 5/- ....000 4 
i ni |] 38 —— 8 
6 7 Nil 
5 0 
= = eon 
13/9 || Nil | Nil || Allied Sumatra {1 ...... || 19/- | 19/- 
6 6 - | 18/6 || Nil | Nil Dutch {1 ...... 27/6 | 27/6 
7 & 31/3 | 16/9 || Ni | Nil Lias £1 c.cceccsosasee 30/73) 30/74} ... | _ Nil |] 39/4 | 28/3 || 10(c) | 55(c) || Siamese Tin 5/-......... 
19 9 25§ || 5(a) | 10(6) || Cons, Tea & Lands £1 283; 28 |—+4/ 5 5 6H 7) 53h //488(c) | 25(a) || Springs Mines £1 ....... 
Nil 21/6 | 12/6 || Nil(c) | Nil(c) || Grand CL. ( )£1 || 21/3 | 20/73] —744} Nil fl 21/—"I19/108] Nil | Nil. || Tanganyika fl’... 
5 9 53/6 | 40/- || 23a) banzie Tea {1........... 41/3 | 41/3 
9 9 87/6 | 57/6 || 5(a) 10) orehaut Tea {1......... 57/6 57/6 | ... | 5 6 31 68/6 | 52/- || Nilic) | 10(a) || Wiluna Gold (41) ....... 
ns 2574 51/3 || 28(a) | 10(6 clea (Assam) £1. | 20 | 2% 
2 . sie ot Nille)| 4(¢ Asiatic 2p ae Ls 4/104 
5 9 87/- | 26/- |! Nil(c) | 24(c) || Rubber Trust £1... 35/6 | 35/3 1 
* st 4/6 | 2/113 Nill 3(a) Galted Sentane 2 . 4/~ | 3/103 1 0 za, 
a ioal| ah é 3 0 Prod. 2nd Ser., 19/—20/- +3d 
6 af 3 410 Gp. Unit Certs., av.|20/43-21/4 | +1 
i 13 lost S) [Zt || Anelo-Persian £1, ...... 720 Inves, Gas & Elec.,| 14/3-15/- +14d 
i il Nil Investors General | 20/3-21/3 oe 
a i eiainhnannes = National "A" | as fr: 
Nil 11/3 75/74]| 5(a) |173(0) || Burmah Oil {1 ......... 9 0 . i 
Nil , 6 8 ; ’ aah 
ae “ 
Ni : é /6-26/3x “ 
"2.0 Bh Sica! age |i 1006 | 810 || Royat Dutch (2.100). 20 22}—22/9 ie 
wit aya 23/9 PARC) PZB Ic) |] Shel £1 0.0.2... csesevecase 2 0 aeons a 
Nil__ «SEF! 33/9 I 5(a)! 5(6) Il V.0.C. Ord. £1 ......”. 1 6 19/4-20/44 |... 
ge (4) Interim dividend, (b) Final dividend. ) Last two dividends,  _(d) Yield worked on last year’s dividend, viz., 12} per cent. free of tax. (&) Ex rights. 
. (8) Cash foun asesetions Indaiae Dividend for 15 months yield worked on a 5} per cent. basis, (p) Based on a dividend of 
me Tax. _ wee ” Spaces 6 eee la pete t Free of Income Tax. 
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(Continued from page 457) 
BY STOCK EXCHANGE INTRODUCTION 


Aktieselskapet Union (Union Company), Oslo.—Particulars 
of £1,150,000 5} per cent. first mortgage debentures repayable 
by 1957. Founded 1873. Proceeds will permit repayment 
of Kr. 2,150,000 6} per cent. debentures to Bank of Norway. 
Owns twelve mills, with yearly capacity of 190,100 tons of 
pulp and 133,600 tons of paper; also 30,000 acres of forest 
land, and waterfalls producing 40,000 horse-power. Net 
assets equivalent to £2,003,649. Profits: 1930, Kr. 2,713,192; 
1931, Kr. 3,240,152; 1932, Kr. 2,748,803; 1933, Kr. 2,527, 423. 
Hambros Bank have purchased at 94, paying all expenses. 


Fillerys Toffees, Ltd.—Issue of 400,000 ordinary shares of 
5s. each. Incorporated August 3, 1934, to acquire property 
and assets of Fillerys Toffees of Birmingham, founded in 1923, 
now in voluntary liquidation. Profits are shown as follows : 
Financial years ended July 25, 1931, £28,811; July 30, 1932, 
£23,535; July 29, 1933, £11,326; ten months ended June 2, 
1934, £15,520. Total net assets (exclusive of goodwill), 
£67,535. Valuation of the property, £37,981. Preliminary 
expenses estimated at {£2;500. Available working capital, 
£29,554. 


ISSUES TO SHAREHOLDERS ONLY 


Leethems (Ireland).—This company is issuing 6,550 ordinary 
shares of £1 each to ordinary and preference shareholders in 
the proportion of one in five at 27s. 6d. per share. 


Offin River Gold.—In connection with the reorganisation 
scheme, Offin River Gold Estates is offering for subscription 
at par 141,460 shares of 5s., payable 2s. 6d. on application 
and 2s. 6d. on allotment to shareholders registered August 21st 
in proportion of one for every two held. Arrangements have 
been made with F.P.H. Finance Trust to subscribe at par for 
such of the shares as shall not be subscribed for by members, 
and also to subscribe at par for 258,540 further shares of 5s. 
As consideration, the trust has been granted an option up to 
September 30, 1935, on a further 400,000 shares as to 200,000 
shares at par and 200,000 shares at a premium of 2s. 6d. each. 


CONVERSIONS AND REPAYMENTS 


Gold Coast Government 3 per Cent. Inscribed Stock, 1927-52. 
—This stock, amounting to £1,098,000, will be repaid at par 
on March 1, 1935. 


Northern Electric Company.—The Northern Electric Com- 
pany will, on December 1, 1934, redeem the outstanding first 
mortgage 5 per cent. sinking fund gold bonds at 105, plus 
interest. 


OFFERS ABROAD 


Government of India.—Issue of 3 per cent. rupee bonds, 
at 99 per cent., unlimited in amount, repayable at par 
on September 15, 1941. Subscriptions will be received in 
4} per cent. bonds, 1934, or in cash. No subscriptions in 
London. 


Swedish Government 3} per Cent. Loan.— Offer of 70,000,000 
kronor (£3,880,000) at 99 per cent.‘during September 6th to 
15th. Amortisation will be by equal annual drawings between 
1945 and 1974. The issue was oversubscribed in twenty 
minutes. 






FORTHCOMING ISSUES 


Bursledon Brick Company.—Offer of 25,000 ordinary shares 
to shareholders at 15s. per share. One for each four held. 


Camp Bird, Ltd.—The Camp Bird issue of 6,000,000 shares 
of ls. at par to shareholders and debenture holders is to be 
made on September 15th. Lists will be closed on September 
29th. Underwriting has been completed. The new capital, 
after adjustments in connection with the reorganisation, will 
be available for financing business already investigated by the 
company. 


Wall Paper Manufacturers.—Shareholders in Wall Paper 
Manufacturers may expect to receive shortly details of the 


company’s proposed issue to finance acquisitions made earlier 
this year. 


United Steel Companies.—It is understood that the United 
Steel Companies will in the autumn make a debenture issue 
for about {2,300,000 at a lower rate of interest than on 
existing debentures. Company has issued {1,300,000 of 6 per 
cent. 15-year debentures to bankers as security for loan, 
repayable at 105 before July 1, 1935, on six months’ notice. 
There is about £2,600,000 of loan capital in the group of 
companies. 


RESULTS OF ISSUES 


North Wales Power 3 per Cent. Debenture Stock.—Holders 
of the company’s 4} per cent. stock were invited to convert 
into the new issue, but cash subscriptions were not sought. 
The underwriters have to take up about 67 per cent. of the 
issue. 

Hevea (Johore) Rubber.—Issue fully taken up by share* 
holders. Allotment letters posted. 


James and Shakspeare, Limited.—The list for the issue by 
James and Shakspeare closed at 10 a.m., September 6th. 


CALLS DUE SEPTEMBER 10 TO SEPTEMBER 15, 1934 


The grand total of {calls [falling due in September, 1934, is 
4,766,761, which compares with {25,747,684 which fell due in 
tember, 1933. The following calls fall due from September 10, 

1934, to September 15, 1934, inclusive :— 











Nominal 
Amount | When 
— Company of Call | payable 
Stock | Alicoombe a Ltd. (£110,000 5% Deb. 
PE REI £50% |Sept.15} All 
Stock Bournemouth, th and Poole oe (£400,000 £359, sept.10| £64 
tock, at £99%) ......secsecseeee . 
Stock HuddersGeld 3% Rea Stock, "1960 oe neal a 
BE BED Fe) ocvcccvccccccccccvccecenece . 
5/- International Tea Company's Stores, Ltd. : 
(549,752 Ordinary Shares, at 20/-) ......... 5/-p.s. |Sept.10} 10/- 
5/- Oceana Development, Ltd. (87,880 Shares, 
ETD cevscenscoccsvnsccecsecnesconnnecosessnese 5/-p.s. | Sept. 10} 5/-p.s, 





LONDON NEW ISSUE PRICES . 














Issue | Amt. Price, Price, 
Stock or Share price | paid | Aug. 29, 1934 | Sept. 5, 1934 
Airspeed (1934) Pref. Ord. 5/—............. 5/- |] 2/6] 1/6-1/9pm_ | 1/10}-2/1}pm 
Alicoombe Estates 5% Deb............0006 100 50 3-1} pm 4-1} pm 
British Aluminium Ord. ...............++- 27/6 | 19/6 | 74d-44d dis 6d-3d dis 
Do. = 6% Cum. Pref. ..... 24/6 | 17/6 | 44d-73d prem | 7d-10}d prem 
Do. Ei, Ei ccencsesosexsces 99 |Fypd| 1033-104} 1034-1 
Brookes (W. J ) and Sons Ord. 5/- ...... 6/3-6/ 6/3-6, 
do. 6% = Pref. {1} ... oe 21/3-21/6 21/3-21/6 
Caley (A. ‘4. ) and Son 5% Pref............ .. |Fypd| 20/6-21/- 20/3-20/9 
— Main Colliery 44% Deb. «. | 1023 | Fy pd 1-} dis 1013-1023 
terion Restaurants ss ee 984 10 $ di 4 di 
Dale oa. _ 4 ee eos ose 20/9-21/3 20/9-21/3 
x. and Finance Aust. Ord. ...... 10/- 5/- | 4/44-4/103 pm | 3/9-4/3 
asa ome a, 1934, Pe 5/- | Fy pd 7/9-8/3 8/44-817} 
54% Pref. b 5/- | Fy pd sole-aie 22/44-22 /103 
Griffiths Hughes en. , Ord inaebeesnap ane seis os 40/6-41/- 41/—41/6 
Do. do. LO Cum. Pref. £1 | 20/-|Fypd| 1/6-1/9 22/—22/9 
Come cn (Glasgow) . Deb. : = Fy pd or-3)s 4/6-5/- 
y 
Ideal Boilers & Ridiators rs 5% Pet £1... | 20/6 | 10/6 1}d-3d pm par-3d pm 
Jackson Brothers 64% Pref. ..........+0+ ai wos 23/—24/- 23/—24/- 
Kentan Gold (10/-) ........sscccssssssseseee 10/— | Fy pd] 11/103-12/14 | 11/7 11/10 
Kimingini Gold .............cescssceseesseeee 10/- | Fy 14/—14/6 13/9-14/3 
Mayfair and Gen. Prop. 5% Deb. ...... 100 1 14-2} pm 13-2} p 
Mount Morgan 5/— ...........csscsscseseeees 7/6 | Fy pd 21/—21/6 23/9-24/3 
New Machavie Gold .............cssscssseee 5/- | Fy pd 14/3-14/9 13/—13/6 
New Zealand 34%, 1955-60............00+ 100 5 *-% pm —fs pm 
N. Wales Power 3% — 00 et 
Powell Duffryn Pref. Ord. 5/- 20/9 | 10/- 1/—6d dis wid dis 
Reed (Austin) § 5% “A” Pref. oe 21/6-22/- 21/6-22/- 
Salford Corp. 3%, 1954-64 100 | 30 } dis-par par—} pm 
Somerset 3 %, 1959-64 ......... soe | 100 55 24-34% pm | 2%-2} pm xd 
S. African Distilleries ............ we. | 21/-]|Fypd}| 29 —— 29/6-30/- 
S. Rhodesia 33%, 1955-65 974 | Fy *-% pm 983-985 
Stanton Iron. New 63% Pref. £1 25/- | 10/- sistish pm | 1/14-1/7} pm 
Stewarts and Lloyds 4% Deb. ........... 100 50 2% pm | 2}-2} pm 
Stockport 33%, 1954-64..........c.sccssees 100 50 —f pm me pm 
Stretford 3$%, 1955-65 .............sseeeee Par | 20 dis-par par-7 pm 
Trust Houses 33% Deb. .............00006 933 | 20 1}-2 pm 14-2 pm 
Tunnel Portland Cement “B” Ord. 10/- | ... | Fypd| 38/9-39/3 40/6-41/- 
United Steel £1 ........cccccccsccsccccccseses 21/6 |Fypd| 22/3-23/3 22/6-23/6 
Van Dyk Consolidated pesbaeinbinnsnevanes 10/- | Fy pd sae 1§}-2 
SUIRUNETL . absicesisincsecbisanseonsarenncen 55 “ 
7 
5° 


To : te— Ye pm *% pm 
Welsh Ass. Collieries Se Cum. Pref. {1 | 21/- | F aoe 16/9-17/3 
Do. % Deb. 3}-3 dis 34-3 dis 
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September 8, 1934 
COMPANY MEETINGS, &c. 


RAND LEASES (VOGELSTRUISFONTEIN) GOLD 
MINING COMPANY, LIMITED 


LARGE ORE RESERVES 
STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION 


At the first ordinary general meeting of shareholders of Rand 
Leases (Vogelstruisfontein) Gold Mining Company, Limited, held 
in Johannesburg, the deputy chairman, Mr W. Patrick Jones, 
stated, inter alia: Ladies and gentlemen,—The property account 
reflects the transaction referred to at the statutory meeting, 
namely, the purchase from Mr Arthur Pratt of the freehold portion 
of the farm ‘‘ Vogelstruisfontein’’ No. 62, together with other 
mining rights equivalent in all to 355 claims thereon, and further 
mining rights on the farm ‘‘ Roodepoort ’’ No. 43. The purchase 
price for these rights amounted to £125,000. The purchase was 
made after the Government’s consent in terms of the usual mining 
lease had been obtained. As a consequence of these readjustments 
the profit accruing to the Government from the working of the 
joint area was reduced by ro per cent. 

In the case of gold mines which have not yet reached the pro- 
ducing stage, all expenditure on underground equipment—shaft 
sinking and development—is allowed to accumulate at 5 per cent. 
interest and can be set off against the profits assessable to excess 
profits taxation. I may point out that our lease with the Govern- 
ment provides that the company will pay only 50 per cent. of any 
excess profits taxation—an additional benefit in favour of the 
company. 

CONSIDERABLE PROGRESS 


The consulting engineer’s report discloses considerable progress 
made during the short period under review in the dewatering and 
reconditioning of the several shafts which will serve a considerable 
portion of the company’s mining area. A scheme for the con- 
servation of water has been started and excavations for the founda- 
tions are almost complete. The scheme when finished will impound 
over 200 million gallons of water; it is hoped to have this com- 
pleted before the next rainy season. 

The site for the reduction works has been fixed and the flow- 
sheet decided upon. Considerable work has been done in the 
design of the works themselves. By the courtesy of the Johannes- 
burg Consolidated Investment Company, Limited, the co-operation 
of their Metallurgical Department has been obtained for this work. 

A recalculation of the ore reserves of the mine has been made 
from existing assay plans, and indicates that with gold at 85s. per 
ounce there are 1,163,000 tons of payable ore developed of an 
average value of 5.4 dwt. over 40 in. on the Main Reef Series. 
With gold at 135s. per ounce, an additional 685,000 tons valued 
at 3.3 dwt. over 43 in. become available. 


ENERGETIC DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMME 


The work done on the old shafts, which will serve the outcrop 
of the Main Reef Series, has revealed particularly satisfactory 
conditions. The development of the Bird Reef, which outcrops 
from the centre of the Lease Area, has shown very encouraging 
values. These two factors, coupled with the benefits to be derived 
from the purchase of the ground from Mr Arthur Pratt, have led 
your board, acting on the advice of its technical advisers, to 
Proceed forthwith with a programme for the laying-out and equip- 
Ping of the mine for an ultimate crushing capacity of 100,000 tons 
per month. This programme will involve the placing of large 
orders for the importation of plant and equipment so that the 
work may be expeditiously carried out. In view of these develop- 
ments the board considered it necessary to take steps to increase 
the capital of the company to {£1,500,000. 

The result is that the company’s liquid resources are over 

41,000,000, a sum which, in the opinion of our technical advisers, 
will see us through to the production stage, which, so far as can 
be seen now, should be early in 1936. 
_ The energetic development of the mine received a considerable 
impetus on the 26th of last month, when the first sod was turned 
im the sinking of the No. 11 Central Shaft, from which the whole 
of the Southern Section of the company’s mining area will be 
developed and worked. This shaft will be a vertical 7-compart- 
ment shaft of an ultimate depth of 4,600 ft., and has been designed 
to give the maximum efficiency throughout the life of the mine. 

In conclusion, I wish to express your board’s warm apprecia- 
tion of the valuable services of your consulting engineer, Mr 
J. D. MacKenzie ; the mechanical engineer, Mr W. S. Carr, the 
technical adviser, Mr G. J. V. Clarence ; and the secretaries and 
their respective staffs for the excellent service rendered by them 

to the company duting the arduous period under review. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS, &c. 








NATIONAL ACCOUNTS 


The total ordinary revenue for the week ended September 1, 
1934, amounted to /8,588,865, against ordinary expenditure of 
£16,130,924. After allowing for a decrease in Exchequer Balances 
of £235,503 the operations for the week, as shown below, increased 
the National Debt by £7,557,444 to approximately {£8,075 








(000’s omitted) 
£ £ 
Public Department Advances...... + 11,200 | Treasury Bills..............ccessssee — 209 
, National Savings Certificates ... — 100 
Other Debt under War Loan 
Acts 1914 to 1919 ............ — 1,753 
New Sinking Fund (1928 )...... — 1,556 
N. Atlantic shipping issue........ - 25 
+ 11,200 — 3,643 
® Including £200 millions on t of Exchange Equalisation Fund and 


Accoun: 
Borrowing for Statutory Sinking Funds. 


A complete analysis of the approximate position of the National 
Debt at June 30, 1934, appeared in the Economist of July 7. 





Total Receipts into the Exchequer 











































Estimate 
REVENUE for the April 1, April 1, Week Week 
1964-35 1934, to 1933, to ended ended 
Sept. 1, Sept. 2, | Sept. 1, | Sept. 2, 
1934 1933 1934 1933 
ORDINARY REVENUE 
jue— £ £- £ £ 
Inoome Tax ......ccccccccsees 219,500,000] 47,339,000] 40,042,000 2,414,000 
ARE cccccccccccccccccccccces ,000,000} 6,920,000} 8,150,000 140,000 
Estate, etc., Duties ......... 76,000,000} 36,130,000} 39,180,000 900,000 
eccccosecceccosoocoococs 5,000,000} 7,050,000} 5,920,000 270,000 
"Ease vuanse 1,200,000 
ax » ’ - oro 
Land Tax and 
Rights Duty ..........00006 800,000 140,000 160,000 ana 
Total Inland Revenue....... 372,500,000} 97,579,000} 93,452,000 3,724,000 
Customs and Excise— | |] ——_—_ |“ 
TOMS.....cccscccccccccccccces 183,650,000} 78,034,000] 74,308,000 2,965,000 
a Bidicecccessecceccoccecsccese 106,350,000] 41,862,000] 43,275,000 791, 
Total Customs and Excise |290,000,000} 119,896,000) 117,583,000 3,756,000 
Motor Vehicle Duties (Ex- 
chequer aon weseesers 5,000,000} 1,388,000} 1,736,000 Dr.254000 
Post Office — ipt)...... 14,000,000} 9,150,000} 8,200,000 600, 
Crown Lands .........ccccccseees 1,220,000; 70,000 $00,000 a 
Receipts from Sundry Loans 3,800,000} 2,790,221} 3,271,427 “an 73; 
Miscellaneous Receipts......... 20,000,000} 5,632,057] 16,414,618 10,865} 1,052,432 
Total Ordinary Revenue {706,520,000/237,005,278|241,157,045} 8,588,865] 8,951,516 
SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE 
Post Office .......cccccccsccccceses 60,463,000} 22,350,000] 22,450,000} 1,400,000 
Motor Vehicle Duties appor- 
tioned to Road Fund ...... 24,255,000} 7,737,000} 6,615,000 ais 
Total Self-Balancing Revenue | 84,718,000} 30,087,000} 29,065,000} 1,400,000 
DED sccecnecsccmeennis ecccee 267,092,278/ 270,222,045} 9,988,865] 9,755,516 
Total Issues out of the Exchequer 
Estimate to meet payments 
for the 
1 
EXPENDITURE (including | Aprii1, | April1, | Week Week 
Supple- | 1934, to | 1933, to | ended | ended 
mentary | Sept.1, | Sept. 2, | Sept. 1, | Sept. 2 
Grants) | “1934 1933 1934 1933 
URDINAKY 
EXPENDITURE £ £ £ £ £ 
Ini and Management 
National Debt ............... 224,000,000} 103,898,359) 103,848,182) 7,692,858] 8,163,515 
Pa ts to Northern Ireland 
CHEQUET........ecccceccerevere 6,500,000} 2,254,425} 2,419,550) 
Other Consolidated Fund Ser- 
WEBB ccccccccccccccccsoceccocccsce 3,700,000} 1,033,105} 1,350,092 14,897 25,717 
Post Office Fund............0000+ 2,000,000 sia a ‘ahd la 
WBE cccocccccccccesccscccces 236,200,000} 107,185,889} 107,617,824] 7,707,755] 8,189,232 
Total Supply 
— t Office) [466,296,000] 180,038,319] 177,095,576] 8,423,1 9,389,226 
vision (Restoration of 
ceccecvcececceccsocce 5,257,000 
Total Ordinary Expendi- |707,753,000|287,224,208/284,713,400)16,130,924]17,578,458 
CUES ccccccccccccccccrce 999 eee 


“ee wo 1,841,216 uaa “ 
Payments to U.S.A. Govt..... |———} —___} —___|_____|-———_- 


Total (excluding  Self- 
a .. Expenditure) |707,753,000|287,224,208/286,554,616]16,130,924]17,578,458 


————_—$—$ $$$ | $f | | EL 





SELF-BALANCING 
EXPENDITURE 
Post Office ......ccccerreceessesees 60,463,000} 22,350,000} 22,450,000} 1,400,000] 580,000 
Road Fund .....cccscccsesecseeses 24,255,000] 7,737,000} 6,615,000 oes 254,000 
Total Self- e ‘ 
oe eccceee 84,718,000} 30,087,000} 29,065,000} 1,400,000} 804,000 
Total ....... eoccccccccscecccesce 317,311,208/315,619,616) 17,530,924] 18,382,458 
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The aggregate revenue and expenditure to September 1, 1934, is 
shown below :— 


FINaNcIAL YEAR, 1934-35, Aprit 1, 1934, TO SEPTEMBER 1, 1934 








(000’s omitted) 
Expenditure .........ccsccssssscsssssees osf om TD, acniiiinntnneemitmeemnennenens ost pos 
Gross increase in borrowing{53,508 
New Sinking Fund .......... 3,317¢ 
ot Gomeiien | REE - 50,191 
Reduction in balances ............ 
287,224 287,224 


* Authority will be ht in the Finance Bill to meet the amount of the Statutory 
Sinking Funds in 1934 by wing. 


POSITION OF THE FLOATING DEBT = Movement, 


. 2,°33 Mar. 31, °34 t. 1, °34 . 1,°34 
Ways and Means Advances Out- _ £ £ ~~ £ _ £ 


standing— 
Advances by Public Depart- 





BED ccsneveenernecennsnnesssences 25,050,000 44,900,000 50,450,000 +11,200,000 
Treasury Bills outstanding...... 991,500,000 799,810,000 817,735,000 — 205,000 
Total Floating Debt ............ 1,016,550,000 844,710,000 868,185,000 +-10,995,000 


* Includes £8,000, the proceeds of which were not carried to the Exchequer within the 
period of the account. 


TREASURY BILLS BY PUBLIC TENDER 


Tenders for £35,000,000 in Treasury bills were opened on 
August 31, 1934, and the total amount applied for was £60,000,000. 
Tenders were accepted for Treasury bills at three months, dated 
Monday to Saturday, at £99 16s. 5d., in full. The average rate 
per cent. was 14s. 4-7d. The amount allotted was £33 900,000. 
Thu following table shows the weekly record at various dates :— 
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NATIONAL SAVINGS CERTIFICATES 


Total Sales of Savings Certificates | ant. Value 
Week ended August 18, 1934.......c.ccccccccscessesses: ae 569,206 45,365 
Week ended August 25, 1934 ........... Senet 584,621 467,697 
February, 1916, to August 25, 1934.............c.....-. | 1,195,240,229 | 941,801,933 











At the end of July, 1934, the amount remaining to the credit 
of investors in Savings Certificates, excluding interest, was 





THE BANKERS’ GAZETTE 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
Return for Week ended Wednesday, September 5th, 1934. 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


Wotes Issued :— ‘ Government Debt ............ 11,015,100 
In Circulation  ..........eseceees 381,283,577 | Other Government Securities 245,447,712 
In Banking Department ...... 70,478,635 | Other Securities ..........00. 2 278,015 





Amount of Issue... 260,000,000 
Gold Coin wel Ballon ccosee 191,762,212 
451,762,212 451,762,212 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


pears Cages eospsonsesenns 14,583,000 Government Securities ...... 85,059,164 


and 
Advances... £6,935,180 


Deposits :— 
Bankers ......... Coes 18s Securities ... £10,763,506 
Other Accounts {36,930,438 ——— 17,698,686 
———————— 125,877,355 | Notes ......cccccsccccccsceces: woe 70,478,635 
7-day and Other Bills ............ 5,070 | Gold and Silver Coin ....... my 566,251 


173,772,736 173,772,736 


© Including Exchequer, Sa' Saat, Commntetonaes of Matioant Bett, ont 





Both Departments 


Note circulation........ccccccssecseesscees 






Public enveeescossessssconssecons 2s 
Bankers’ deposits ........csecccsseoseees. ° 
Other deposits ..........000+ 
Seven-day bills .......... 

Total outside liabilities. 


Government debt and securities ...... 
and advances.. 





Peccecccccocccosecoosecooeses 











1934 £ £ 
Aug. 1] 451,621 | 389,310 
» 8 | 451,677 
» 15 | 451,677 | 384,109 
» 22) 451,677 | 379,370 
» 29} 451,762 | 379; 
Sept. 5 | 451,762 | 381,284 





(000's omitted) 








Issue Department | Both Depts. 
Gold Coin 

Date | Govt. Other | 34 Bullion 
Debt and | Securi- and Reserve 
Securities} ties Ratio 


A _ 256 bos of 192458 








BANKERS’ 


(000’s omitted) 





| Town | metropoitan| Country | Total 





1634 f. 
{anuary 1 to August 22,.ccsce | 19,766,045 
‘eek ended 458,832 


Week ended September 5 ..... 





Total to date, 1934 ........00- | 20,813,846 
Total to date, 1933 .....cccccos | 18,491,962 


Increase or decrease in 1934 oe 


Total for year 1933.......ccccccc. | 27,714,480 
27,833,633 


Total for year 1932.......c..cc0c- 





PROVINCIAL 
(000’s omitted) 


Week ended 
September 1 
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CLEARING 


Increase or decrease in 1933 { 4 tase 
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OVERSEAS BANK RETURNS 
_HOTRThe latest return of the State Bank of the U.S.A.E. in the 


Epes . MROGM aie, seus, San aa om Ris 


BANK FOR INTERNATIONAL SETTLEMENTS. 


(In Millions of Swiss Francs) 
Aug. 31, 31,| June 30, Ju ky ug. 31s 
1983 "| 1964 '|” 1984 1934 
51 26-0 16-0 8 13-8 
4°3 10-4 5-6 5-0 13-3 
— ° 22-9 12-0 10:2 10-8 8-7 
laa 234:5 | 163-1 150-0 139-0 | 146-6 
we nde ecccscecccccscccccsccsceveccee | 167°S | 196°2]| 185-6 | 208-1 | 203-1 
sding $ monthS..............0-. | 123-6] 41-4] 87-7] 38:2] 44-4 
Sunaty bills qeertneate ecccsecsccee | 160°0 | 222-1 | 228-8 | 227-5 | 233-7 
Other assets ......cccccccccccccccscecccscsccces 1-7 9-6 10-1 10-0 9°7 
Capital paid ee 125-0 125-0 125-0 125-0 125-0 
ROOEVED snssesnecnnrcccccccccccnne | 187] 17-8] 17-3] 17-8] 17-8 
S its :— 
ret et ACCOUNE ......cccccecceee 154-2 183-6 153-6 153-6 153°6 
German Government fund . 77°1 76-8 76-8 76-8 76-8 
Government ‘tee fund . 48-0 40°8 40-8 40-8 40-2 
TiNet oe fen 7" 
lo months :— 
For their own eocccocescocee 128-8 107-2 107-0 109-0 111-7 
Sight deposits of Central Banks :— 
or own account ........... penis 103-8 57-2 31-3 39-2 56-3 
For account of others............ paeneenne 11-5 9-2 6°5 14:7 14-7 
Other BD: scccccocccccesese: ecceseece rH i3 ie PS at 
ight deposits—gold .......... eoevcccocccoce ° ° ° ° ° 
Fo SII crscceccssdehocanatinecénn 49°5 57°6 59-6 61-4 62-8 
Profits for distribution on July chtaen hb fai 9-4 dee te 


US. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS—In $’s (000’s omitted) 


; Aug. 15, | Aug. 22, | Aug. 29, | Sept. 5, 
serae ‘ies4” | * 1984 1984 1934 
cabihendien tee teen 4,961,370] 4,963,360 | 4,979,480 | 4,960,080 
Total reserves -wseneseeren 3,809,520 | 5,210,140) 6,216,050 5,239,690 | 5,193,080 
Total cash se, | “'221/140¢|  '224:460| 228,660 | ‘235,920 | 209,110 
Tota bills discounted... 144,790 20,210 19,820 21,910 23,640 
Total bile oa hand nn. | 151°760 25,410] 24,930 | 26,260] 28,860 
Total U.S. Govt. securities... | 2,166,370 | 2,431,460] 2,431,520 | 2,431,800 | 2,431,810 
Total bills and securities ... | 2,320,080 | 2,457,500] 2,457,180 | 2,459,260 | 2,461,940 
Total resources ............... | 6,640,930 | 8,265,160| 8,207,730 | 8,232,850 | 8,233,500 





actual circulation ......... 3,010,950 | 3,102,370} 3,105,030 | 3,103,290 | 3,149,660 
Federal Reserve Bank notes 
in SEE sudepetensnesen 132,690 $2,650] 32,300 31,930 31,430 
Deposits—Memberbank—re- 
serve Ot onnenadane esoee | 2,439,390 | 4,064,270) 4,072,320 | 4,126,970 4007.17 
55,690 890 43,770 29,940 162,990 
Total eccssccesceesseeees | 2,673,040 | 4,333,570] 4,327,380 | 4,360,830 nay ony 
Teal i = 640930 9.265160 82077790 232,850 8.239780 
inmeinegtanie - | 6,640,9. \ , ; 
Ratio of total to 
deposit and Federal 
Reserve note liabilities 
saietoneie alii 67-0% 70°1% 70-2% 70°7% | 70°0% 





® Reserves other than gold. 


NEW YORK FEDERAL RESERVE BANK—In $’s (000’s omitted) 
— 8, Aug. 15, = 22, — 29, | Sept. 5, 
933 1934 1934 934 





Total gold reserves  ......00. 988,130 | 1,796,290 1,820,440 ae wr 
Total discoun eoceccee 43,760 11,650 11,900 12,420 
Bills t in open 2,180 1,930 1,850 1,980 1'950 
Total U.S. Govt. securities 774,800 777,750 | 777,750 777,750 777,750 
Total i ont securities ... 822,080 791,390 | 791,580 | 792,240 | 793,830 
account ....... scabies 1,016,670 | 1,688,710 |1,706,740 | 1,742,370 |1,583,590 
Ratio of total res. to and " 
Federal Res. note 
deeipahee sine 61-1% 72-1% | 72:°5% | 72°5% | 71°3% 


FEDERAL RESERVE BANES 
In “i or 000’s er 









1934 
WVEStMENtS ......ccc0ee ’ 
age. 12,825 
Time an 
Government ts »255 
Due from 
Due to banks ..... 


SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK—lIn {'s (000’s omitted) 
=. 1, in. * ~* 10, or niga vj Aug: 31, 


1934 
Gold coin and bullion ......... 14.502 20,230 90,227 537 1 18,058 
é chsenaiaiied 291 290 27 268 

Bills discounted : ic 

and Union Govt. Treas. 
pails enone ssareeconnegvnsee . 154 . 58 ‘ 3 i a ; 38 ots 

discounted ; oreign ... 7,776 13, 2,300 , 

Investments .........ss0ceeeeee | 1,725 Tabs 1,725 | 1,725 | 1,725 | 1,725 
Other assets.......... acsisinened a 8,335 | 8,091 | 8.279 | 10,097 | 7,082 








May 28, Aug. 31,| Aug. 9, | Aug. 16, 
Gold ta) 2,700,054|2,635,687 |2,639,614 

Siver ‘id's sais } | aaibso{ |*"exsa] “es'es | “es, 
Seat eatae w. | 697,600 | 764,936] 678,773 | 674,059 
Notes in circulation ... | 934,150 5,611,56418,54 075 |8,525,845 
Deposits : paee aa 110,129 95 /S87 92:700 
oo Se 248,422| 184,749 | 214,896 


(a) In thousand francs. 








IMPERIAL BANK OF INDIA—In rupees (000’s omitted) 
3,| July 20, uly 27 Aug. 3, | Aug. 10, 
| ete Jikea’ | oteea’ | Abe | “Eas” 
‘ae 12 34,86,74 33, ry 245 | 34,31,15 | 36,06,44 
oes pc 13,50,00 | 11,50,00 | 12,50,00 | 9,50,00 
3,32,82 | 2,04 2,09,81 2,05,78 | 2,06, 2,04,49 
16,42,08 | 15,33,57| 15,15,58 | 15,17,66 15,00,50 14,74,23 
1,83,69 | 2,40,11] 2,60,25 | 2,99,14 1,99,37 | 2,00,80 
25,25 23,1 23, 29,59 33, 
2,57,50 | 2, 2,49,65 | 2,49,83 | 2,49,87 | 2,49,91 
19,74 18, 12; 7,49 9,1 
25,58,41 | 22,04,51| 24,15,42 | 26,59,74 | 25,82,23 | 25,94,20 
5,20, 5 5,27, p27 5,27,50 | 5,27,50 
80,61,15 | 83,81,13] 83,60,79 | 82,31,04 | 82,90,80 | 81,55,11 
& & 8 & & & 
821 905 924 917 903 902 
810 1,578 1,578 1,580 1,579 1,580 
156 151 142 100 58 73 
BANK OF FRANCE—In francs (000’s omitted) 
Sept. 1 Aug. 10, Aug. 17 24 Aug. 31 
AsseTs 1933 ° 1934" ‘1o34 AS : 1984 
Gold .....ccccceeee eseseee | 82,277,928 | 80,813,729 | 81,317,828 | 81,759,496 | 82,036,783 
ee oe 1,290,626 14,271 12,851 12,856 13,297 
CBC. reccccccee = 1,348,116 | 1,125,817 1,124,980 1,110,294 _ 
Home bills ............ 2,864,452 | 3,527,701 3,460,482 3,921,598 _ 
Advances against sec. 
To the State ...... ae 000 | 3,200,000 | 3,200,000 | 3,200,000 | 3,200,000 
vances ... | 2,763,333 | 8,122,334 | 3,107,841 | 3,049,572 | 3,140,366 
Fund t. | 6,416,967 | 5,913,404 5,913,404 | 5,913,404 5,913,404 
Other assets Coe ; ines : ° 
exch.) | 5,552,345 | 5,324,232 | 5,076,934 5,095,460 _ 
Notes in circulation 965, 80,999,733 | 80,470,340 | 79,971,020 | 81,732,825 
deposits ...... | 3,190,202 | 3,429,405 4,015,430 999, ,883, 
Private its ..... - | 17,069,449 | 16,395,325 | 16,687,475 | 18,161,301 | 16,659,328 
Other ities ...... 358,879 2; 217, 025 | 2,041,076 1,931,043 _ 
Ratio of gold 
to sight liabilities. 79 -6% 80-0% 80-2% 80-0% 80-0% 


THE REICHSBANK—In Reichsmarks (000’s omitted) 


Aug. 31, | Aug. 15, ; Aug. 23, ; Aug. 31 
1933 1934 1934 1 
74,964 74,878 74,907 
16,973 16,952 14,449 
3,296 3,400 


3,630 
3,266,234 | 3,188,894 | 3,542,766 
270,389 | 308,662 a 1 





13,328 16,554 4,870 

72,602 66,833 128,207 

053 732,058 737,187 

621,412 | 609,192 | 649,492 

150,000 150,000 150,000 

. 1 472,797 472,797 472,797 

Notes in circulation ...............scceseeee 3,521,202 | 3,594,312 | 3,502,022 | 3,823,908 
Other daily maturing obligations ee 415,489 ,443 | 701,518 716,589 
tIES ...cccccccccccccccvccssoccoces 217,693 171,726 174,134 190,676 

Cover of note circulation ............-ses9- 10-8% 2-18% ° 205% 


NETHERLANDS BANK—In florins (000’s omitted) 


Position, , Sept. 4, ; Aug. 13, ; Aug. 20, | Aug. 27,) Sept. 3, 

AssETs May 30,1914] 1933 | 1934 tes3 | 1984. '| 1984” 

Gold cecccsccsscoseeeee | 163,092 | 827,052 | 963,306 ,396 | 863,398] 863,410 
Silver <-..c.ecccceceecee 8,436 | 23,184] 23,498 | 23,560| 23,405| 22, 

Home bills discntd. 32,068 | 26,780 | 26,383 | 26,242) 26,468 

Foreign bil ies 253,504 1,249} 1,361] 1,361 1,154]. 1,154 

in current acct. ... 145,518 | 145,071 | 144,209 | 143,734] 148,278 

ILITIES 
Notes in circulation | 316,632. | 928,502 | 893,452 | 889,906 | 894,093] 921,986 
Deposits ......c..-s.00. 5,016 | 112,402 | 189,396 | 191,754 | 388,691! 164,055 


BANK OF JAVA—In florins (000’s omitted) 


Position, , Aug. 26, ; Aug. 4, | Aug. 11,, Aug. 18, ; Aug. 
Mays0,19i4| 1983 | 1984°| 1984 | 1934 1634” 


ASSETS 





aa 1| 99,925 
Silvet....ssccsscsscosessceseee | 29,785 | 40,602 | 141,550 | 141,060 | 140,970 | 141,360 
78,407 | 74,730 | 75,950} 75,210 710 
77,567 { 582] 1,280| ‘940 140 7D 
Ss 16,175 | 13,040 | 13,060] 9,400] 9,480 
Notes in circulation ..... | 109,499 | 193,697 | 185,030 | 187,000 | 184,410 | 181,640 
Deposits and bills 11,250 | 29,768 | 34,240 | 32,620 | 30,890 | 31/410 


SWISS NATIONAL BANK—In francs (000’s omitted) 





Posi 
ASSETS May 31, | Aug. 31,] Aug. 7, | Aug. 15,| Aug. 23, | Aug. 31 
1914 1933 1984 To34’| - 1934 1934” 
Gold seecececorssesseeeree | 171,175 [1,819,563 |1,644,628 |1,680,896]1,699,644 |1,734,508 
Of which held abroad a 283,084 | ‘107,188 | 117,321] 127,458 | ‘142,638 
Foreign gold valuta .. i 6,414} 18,392] 221147) 34,386] 21,191 
Discounts ..........0-«.. ‘es 22;705 | 47,986 | 36,397) 36,202| 51/525 

Bills of the 

NEI sdicnosecniedenestde mm 25,1896 | 12,897 | 12,647] 12,547| 11,875 
103,000 | 69,727] 71,357 | 70,218] 69,623 4,663 
ad 66,105 | 53,633 | 53,632] 53,528} 53,310 
Notes in circulation .. | 275,925 [1,402,239 |1,345,242 |1,921,764|1,313,123 |1,969,524 
eaten 33,750 | '547,176 | 445,791 | ‘499.7201 533,577 *SI9;158 


BANK OF ITALY—In lire (000’s omitted) 





















Aug. 20, 20, 30, ; Aug. 10, ; Aug. 20 

sa “oon edettoal osStea odtetool odtite 

aad a 1 2 ; ,600 

Fat, title and balances 200) rs 

Other cash .........cccccesececesceces 320,000} 312,600 306,600] 502,700 
Gold deposited “abroad” due by 

SERED sscncsnniencenceseennrsaneds 1,772,800} 1,772,800 1,772,800 

Discounts § .......000000- joceas: cosceee | 4,562,900] 3,368, 3,212,200 

AAVANCES ...ccccccccccseccccscscoccceee y 135,200 
Ss with - "Institute for In- 

trial Reconstruction ”’ ...... | 1,165,700 1,075,700 

enon ecceseeeee | 1,370,800] 1,377,600] 1,364,900) 1,382, 1,384,200 

eos 13,121,700; 12,901 ,800/ 13,330,300) 13, = 600} 13,023,500 

; | 1,357, 3) 400| 910,600] 978,700 
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BANK OF Semen kronor (000’s omitted) 
a Sa | Ae | Se | ee | ee 
251,269 277,089 277,338 | 277,694 
255,271 176,062 
ove 42,097 559 | 46,559 


120,531 
12,522 
3 


323 
302,420 
36,859 


eerccccccccccocoococcoccos 


Sweden. wecccccecccccccos 


payable in Sweden. 


LuaBILITIEZS 
Notes in circulation........ eone 
Government deposi! 


eocceccocoe 


BANK OF NORWAY—In kroner (000’s omitted) 


Position, 
May 31, | Aug. 31, 
1914 1933 


44,224 | 118,249 
28,533 | 22,319 


eee 28,169 


42,459 
217,791 


904,104 
69,010 


Aug. 15, 
1934 
118,389 

7,083 


Aug. 22, | Aug. 31, 
1934 1934 
118,389 | 118,389 


, 7, 


16,379 16,379 


30,929 | 31,584 
274,388 | 270,328 | 273,009 


317,149 | 315,574 | 321,346 
668 ‘ 59,475 
BANK OF PORTUGAL—In escudos (000’s omitted) 
Aug. 16,, July 18, } July 25, 
1933 1934 1934 


876,956 | 878,266 
322,301 


16,379 


30,874 
76,911 


Aug. 1, , Aug. 8, ; Aug. 15, 
1934 1934 1934 
878,996 | 898,751 | 899,067 
350,799 J 358,461 
5 ,682 | 309,636 | 310,922 | 313,821 
1,050,106 [1,050,106 |1,050,106 |1,050,106 
1,907,554 [1,919,841 |1,903,364 |1,894,308 
298,057 | 370,515 | 373,306 | 380,606 
438,896 | 407,234 434, 134 | 437, 
58,280 45,940 39,805 50, 


AUSTRIAN NATIONAL BANK—In schillings (000’s omitted) 
‘Aug. 31, qe . 15, ; 
sa | ier | Ge | ee 
149,702 | 241,567 | 241,609 | 241,634 

39,039 ove ove coe 


40,895 35,321 39,934 
248,290 | 253,193 | 253,228 
624,444 | 624, 624 


” 
54,960 
11,280 11380 


932,638 ,259 
205,503 | 198, "428 174,915 
t In accordance with Art. 53 of the Statutes, 
NATIONAL BANK OF CZECHOSLOVAKIA—In Cz. K. 
(000’s omitted) 
mE 
1,707,635 
904,702 
,506,850 
2,613,949 
637,333 


Aug. 31, 
1934 
241,665 


ecervecvccscccce 


ted. 
Federal debtt ...........sc000e 
LiaBILITIES 


© In dollar and sterling only. 


379,436 
2,120,510 
712, 720 | 787,702 "803,421 


6,168,316 | 5,299,288 | 5,344,349 | 5,135,617 | 5,384,217 
415,815 | 968,235 954,014 | 1,002,145 | 758,083 
336,999 356,582 | 367,150 403,721 426,237 


————_——— — 
RD Queene Series ends SOipom Saent® eon dnee ante SOn8* ot 


BATIONAL BANK OF JUGOSLAVIA—In dinar (000’s omitted) 


Discounts and advances ... 
State notes debt balance... 


2,123,298 
711,240 


1 
1,813,157 
98,304 


81,967 
2,247,366 
1,716,854 


4,314,374 
5,83 


1,719, 724 
4,105,705 
1,238,264 

853,994 


NATIONAL BANK OF ROUMANIA—In lei (000's omitted) 


july 15 une 23, uly 7, 
1933” Jes WF 


10,087,086 10,107,441 
6,128,715 5,936, 
5,212,451 


5,182,522 
5,668,163 


5,681,087 
20,977,533 | 20,959,714 | 20,796,423 
7,490,013 | §7,611,416 | 7,606,721 
3,912,206 


June 30, 
1934 
10,096,812 
6,108,091 
5,271,620 


5,668,269 


july 14, 
1934 
10,107,472 
5,746,772 
5,197,279 
5,668,269 
20,832,474 


3,974,847 


383, 
3,045,549 
5,704,047 

21,479,509 


7,509,132 


Other sight liabilities. 
Long 3,551,063 


NATIONAL BANK OF BULGARIA—In levs (000’s omitted) 
TE |e | ae 
1,521,163 1,546,675 


Gold and at holdings .. 

ver 

Balances abroad and foreign 
currencies 


Aug. 7, 
1934 
1,546,675 


‘142, 790 
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BANK OF GREECE—In drachmae (000’s omitted) 


3,511,914 506 3,590,7 
_—' sat efi eveececcosee 640,582 susie aizoe 638,542 rotors 
foreign exchange 2,699 


528 
Bil discounted.... 290°117 232,715 | 236,1 
oreeseeseee 2,406,629 | 1,548,506 | 1,631,940 15772 


Advances 548, 1,631, 
Debt to eens State . 2,714,111 | 2,714,111 
oat a exoscensesense 400,000 
lotes in quuetion eebbeeeed 5,143,389 
faa and current 
COUNLS....-0cccccccrccccccceeee | 4,799,311 | 3,523,368 
Foreign exchange liabilities 134,915 107,752 


239,756 
1,511,072 
2,714,111 

400,000 | 400, 400,000 
5,176,935 | 5,207,059 | 5,227,751 


8,564,617 | 3,425,621 | 3,376,008 
100,080 84, 172 70,689 


CENTRAL BANK OF TURKEY—In £T (000’s omitted) 

Aug. 24, Aug. 9, | Aug. 16, Aug. 
1633 1984 tbo Sea” 
15,963 18,753 

565 20,592 
310 4,289 

152,484 264 149,264 | 149,264 

34,701 $1,118 
4,500 


erecccecceccoscocccoce 4, 


EE 15,000 
Note Issue :— 

152,484 

8,688 


Su coeccccseces / 
Sight ties” eseeee scoscee | 31,265 


AssrTs 
a -— bullion ...... 
i 


15,000 
149,264 
8,688 
34,049 


eeccccccoccccoocococe 


149, 
e688 
31,238 


BANK OF FINLAND—In F. Marks (000’s omitted) 
Position, 23,) A Aug. 15, 
ASSETS May30, 1914 Atos 1984 ” ‘1034 
sevcetecececerere | 95,091 | $22,571 | 822,641 

and foreign bills} 90,379 |1,138,885 |1,319,281 |1,334,004 


21,826 | 281,820 | 410,321 | 415,026 
105,151 885,818 | 849,823 840,790 


tess 1,030,126 1,195,413 }1,177,131 
358,626 | 461,791 | 489,888 


eeccccccccccce 


BANK OF ESTONIA—In Est. krones (000’s omitted) 
—s ay “tesa =: 15, “ieee 
one coin and gold bull Dulllion .........0cc006 20,490 


Home Giscounted .......ccccsecssssees 
Loans and advances .......cccccsccscseseeee 
Thereof loan to Government 


¢ accoun! 


32,815 
11, 14,465 
47-75%| 62-61% 
® Includes Ekr. ope by the Government. 
BANK OF LATVIA—In lats (gold francs) (000’s omitted) 


Aug. 28, July 90, ; Aug. 6, ) Aug. 13,| Aug. 20,) Aug. 27, 
1535 "| 1950 | “tose” | “i930 "| 1994 '| 1084.” 


cvovcscee | 47,194 | 44 44,250 248 | 44,250 | 44,25 
a7 16,723 16,765 | 16,736 
eunene and cal chang 2,362 | 4,602 18008 4,465 19°452 18240 
Short. notes change 
term bills ..... esservenee $1770 572 


lan against securities....... 

LiaBILitizs 

pant in circulation .......000. yeas — 
Capital paid up ............0000« 20, 


BD ccccccoccccccccosssecosese 18,631 
noes ACCOUNLS ......ccccecees 92, oo193 93,350 
Government accounts 1 . §3,897 


Precccccccccccoe 


BANK OF LITHUANIA—In It. (000's omitted) 
: C , 5 | July 31,, Aug. | 
news| hoas | Panae| ssa ason” | aes | “ia 


Gold ......... eoneesenenen 55,249 | 55,254 | 55,273| 85,277 
—s and other coins « sonnen 4,070 4,013 3,936} 4,096 
For reign currency . ’ 


9,851 | 9 9,193| 8,868 
es'sil A02 72,217 
10,777 10,624 


12,000 12,000 
2, 2,230 | 2,230 
79,841 81,278 
33,411 40,319 
29,493 24,562 


BANK OF DANZIG—In Danzig guider (U00’s omitted) 


Aug. 31, June 15,, June 30,, July 14, ) July 31,) Aug. 15, Aug. 31 
AssETs 1939 iieee ees ay Toe 1934 | 1994 


BANK OF JAPAN—In yen (000’s omitted) 
Aug. 12, y July 21,) July 28, 
1933 1934 1934 


425,070 456,889 


eoceee zt it 
Discounts evccce 84,948 on 85,675 
466,276 453,005 


1,186,272 1,088,964 
340 323,956 434,496 
11,440 89,171 


7 7 75,311 65,013 
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LONDON RATES 
sede a Pasa me at etd 
TFT? 


fee | Fle eel eeiee| t | | 


secccceccccese - - -1 « 
6 moaths’ do. #-1 | #-1 # #-1 


fea |4 | BIG BBE 8 
SUI 









LONDON RATES OF EXCHANGE 
1.—Spot Rates (Range of the day’s business) 


Par of 
Aug. 31, t. 1, t. 3, t. 4, t. 5, | Sept. 6, 
tntncn| BS "| oe: | me | at | ase 1934 


New York, $ 4: 4°98, 4-983- 4°98}- 5-003- 5-01- 4° ° 
verve. | a ae leet ttl on80le oySsbtl onsite of 224 ne 
Mon‘ $. 4: 4: 4: . . e 4° 
Paris, Fr. ... | 124-21 maa it 744-2 744-4 748-75 41748 -75% 44-75 
Brussels, 35-00 /|20- 20 -90- 20 -90- 20 -97- 21-03— 21-02-09 
21-06) 21-00 21-03) 21- . 
Milan, Li. ... 92-46 573-2 574-*%& 573-% [57%- 573-2 eae 4 
Zurich, Fr... 25-221 |15-02-16 {15-05-10 |15-03-12 |15-07-16 |15-11-18 |15-10— 
Athens, Dr.. | 375 515* 515* 513* 513* 515* 513* 
Hels’fors, M. | 193-23 |226}-227} 227}/226}-227} 227}|226}-2273/2263-227}3 
Madrid, Pt.. | 25-224 | 35 35 364 8518-964 64 
Lisbon, Esc. | 110 1093-110}}1 1103)1 1103|1093—1103)1 110}/}1092—-1103 
Amst’d’m,Fl.| 12-107 |7-25-31 [|7-2543-28 7°25-28 |7-26-31 |7-28}-31 on 
Berlin, si 20°43 |12-50-57 |12-48—56d|12-50-62 |12-57-65h}12- 12-47. 
Vienna, Sch. 34-58} | 253-274 | 253— 253-273 | 253-27} | 253-27} 27 
Bu’pest, Pen. 163%) 163%) 163%) 163%) 163* 162%) 
Prague, Ke. §164 118-1183] 118-1183] 118-1183]1184-Z 11 11 
Danzig, Gul. 25- 143-15. 143-15 143-15 14 144-1 144-15% 
Warsaw, Zl. 43°38 | 25: 2 253-2 27 
Riga, Lat. 25-22 143-16 144-15 144-1 1 1 143-1 1 15 
Buchar’st, 813-6 480-500 480-500 | 483-503 | 482-502 
Const’ple 110 610* 605* 605* 608* 610* 610* 
Belgrade 276-32 210-220 | 210-220 | 210-220 | 210-220 | 211-221 | 211-221 
Kovno, Lit. 48-66 29-30 29-30 29-30 29-30 29-30 29-30 
Sofia, Lev. 673-66 400-440 | 400-440 | 400-440 | 400-440 | 400-440 | 400-440 
Tallinn,E.Kr.| 18-159 | 173-183 | 173-183 | 173-182 | 173-183 | 173-183 | 173-182 
Oslo, 18-159 |19-85-95 |19-85-95 |19- 19-85-95 |19-85-95 |19-85-95 


18-159 |19-35-45 |19-35-45 |19-35-45 |19-35-45 |19-35-45 |19-35-45 
Cop’h’gen, Kr} 18°159 |22-35-45 |22-35—45 |22-35—45 |22-35-45 |22-35—-45 |22-35—45 
97 


Madras, Rup.|t 18d. |184-& |184-& |I8A-A |I84-A [18A-& [184- 

Hong Kong, ve | 189-19 | 18§-19§ | 189-195 | 18§-193 | 184-19 | 184-1 

Kobe ene hog Sa. 144-2 es 144-% “heat 144-% [14 “i 
wa 164-178 1 


obe, Yen. 

Shanghai, § oh one 173 ose ty" 28d oe 17 oat 17% 
ingapore, $ 
ae Fe y 12:11 ee, 74s 7-21-26 |7-233-28 —s 7+25- 

0, Mil...... +5-899d. | 34-} 8 8 8 8 
B. Aires, $... |¢47-62d. 294-4¢ 29$-ic ost 293 c ic 
Valparaiso, $ 40 127he 127}he 127he 125-35e |125.35 ea |125.35 ea 
M'video, $... If 5id. 19-20f 19-20 194-20 194-207 | 19}-20j 19-20; 
Lima, Sol... | 17°38 21-85 21-75 21-75 21-80 1-80 21-80 
Mexico, Pes. | 9-76 174-18} | 173-18} 7 3-30 174-18} | 173-18 
Manila, Pes. |t24-66d. | 233-24} | 23-233 | 239-24 244 24 2 
Moscow,Rbis 706-723\5 eha-o81 5-664-681 '8-695|5-691-708 





9-458 |5-760-777|5- a ° 5-6 
Bogkok, Baht|t21-82d. | 212-228 | 214-228 | 214-22% | 214-228 | 217-228 | 213-228 
Usance: T.T., except Alexandria (Sight); Riode Janeiro, Lima, Valparaiso (90 days). 


’ + Pence per unit of local currency. { Par, 8-23%} since dollar devaluation 
on February 1, 1934. § Par, 191-625 since koruna devaluation on February 17, 
1934. (a) Nominal. (b) Official Rate. (*) Sellers. (c) Official rate is 363d. sellers. 
(@) Registered marks quoted at a discount of 1 per cent. (e) Latest “export” rate. 
(f) Official rate is 39§d. sellers. (g) Official rate is 43d. sellers. (h) Registered marks 


quoted at a discount of 34-39 per cent. (j) Official rate 393d. sellers. (k) Registered 
marks quoted at a discount of 33-38 per cent. 








Il._—Forward Rates (Closing quotations) 






Aug. 31 | Sept. 1, | Sept. 3, | Sept. 4, | Sept. 5, | Sept. 6, 
1934 1934 1934 1934 1934 1934 
Perf | Perf Per £ Per £ Perf | Perg 





































() (0) () 
— t _ 


ae HH 
e\/alalelals 


9-4 8-4 7-3 4-1 
11-6 9-4 9-4 4-1 


(a) (a) (a) (a) 
par | 4-par —par 
+t i #t 


———— | $j J J | 
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OVERSEAS BANK RATES 
Changed From To Changed From To 
Albania ........ Nov. 16, 1933 4 Madrid ........ Oct. 26, 1982 & e 
Amsterdam ... 18, 1933 3 Oslo .......cc-. May 22,1999 8 2 
Athens ........ Oct. 14,1983 78 7 wwecesesee May 31,1994 3 2 
Batavia......... July 1, 1934 4 wear iz 25,1983 4} 
weocee July 16,1984 7 6% | Pretoria ...... May 15,1933 4 
neues Gop, 22, 1992 § 4 Tallinn ........ Jan. 28,1992 6} 
fn lee Ape 8 1988 7 6 Riga ........ Jan. 1, 1993 6 { 
Calouttenc Feb. 10,1988 4 at in le kee 7 
Copenhagen... Dec. 1,1933 3 Stockholm ... 1,19383 3 23 
Helsingfors —_. Da, a i983 5 4 fan. 22, 1931 2 
Kovno ........ Jan. 1,1984 7 6 — aly 2, 1933 che 3-65 
cae 81983 6 8S | Vienna........ June27,1984 5 4} 
New York Fed- Warsaw ...... 26,1938 6 § 
eral Reserve Feb. 1, 1934 2 1% * Irish ........... June30,1982 3, 3 


anes eines ei Sain She Gat alee ae 
$ et applied to private partons end fms 
NEW YORK MONEY AND EXCHANGE RATES 


The Irving Trust Company cables the following money and 
exchange rates in New York :— 


Sept. 6, Aug. 8, Aug. 15, Aug. - 29 Sept. 5 
Ba NS gS A ae 















< 
Call money ..........ccccccccsecesseceses j i 1 1 1 

Time money (90 days’ mixed coll.) 1 1 1 1 1 
Bank acceptances a an Selling Rates, 

Senenmnc-aighie 90 days ... 

Ineligible, 90 days ay i : 
Commercial accept., 90 days........ 1} 3 a Be sek 
Rates of Exchange, Par_ | Sept. 6, | Aug. 22,| Aug. 29,] Sept. 5, 

New York on— | | au | toss | 1934 '| 1984 '| 1084” 
Lendon— 

60 days ......... Ss 4-5375] 8°08 | 68-0162] 4-9812 

Cable.......c0s00- New 4°5475] §&-0975| 5-0337] 5-00 

Cheques .......0. 8- 4°5462] §&-0975] 5-0337] 5-00 
Paris ...... cheques 6-63 5-6625] 6-6950} 6- 6-6825 
Bruseels.... 4 23-54 20-18 23-84 23-80 23-81 
Switzerland ,, 32-67 | 27-92 83-15 | 33-12 | 83-12 
a ecocese = 8-91 7-60 8-72 8-71 8-7025 

ecccce gp 40-33 34-43 40°09 39-87 89-94 
Vienna ...000 99 23-82 16-30 19-20 19-18 19-20 
Madrid ..... 32-67 12-08 13-88 13-86 13-87 
Amsterdam __,, 68-06 | 58-25 | 68-82 | 68-71 68-65 
Sapeniegen ia 20-35 | 22-80 | 22-50 | 22-34 

eocccce oOo Cents for 1 kroner | 45-37 22-90 25-63 25-31 25-13 
— ago | Sie | "5, | 8 | Be 

treal.... >, 160-81 | 954" | 109% | tozp | 1024 
Yokohama ” 84-40 26°75 30- 30- 29- 
Shanghai... ,, ose eee 85-50 35-37 | 35-62 
Calcutta ... ,, 61-80 | 34-28 | 38°45 | 38-00 37-75 
Buenos on = ose 83-98 | 33-55 | 83-33 
Rio de Janeiro ,, its for 1 milreis | 11-96 oss 8-59 8-48 8-43 








SOUTH AFRICAN EXCHANGE RATES 
(Buymxo Ratzs pzr {£100 Stzriine) 


err SS Cd)tC SC days’ | GOdays’ | O0days” 
TT. | Sight | tight | tight | sight 

on °-— 
Rhoseda | s100 s o| 00 17 | 017 6 gi 17 ¢| p02 7 
South Africa | £10017 6| £101 7 61 £101 17 6| £102 7 6| £10217 6 


(Szttixo Ratzs per £100 Srzriinc) 

























| Sight | Telegraphio 

Loudon on :— s. a. é & da. 
evecccucevocscesoccosoceccorcescnosesscosesecooess | 15 0 15 0 
SD esi cccctcccesessncteccsenmnscccoecsenseeseies 100 2 6 100 2 6 





The Anglo-South American Bank, Limited, quotes the following 
rates of exchange :— 








Country Method of Quoting | Par Value | Usance | ‘om 
‘3 | Bogota (sich | “8-70t8 
24-3325 Sight 53-36 
4°8865 o ® 
9°73 a 12°68 
25-2215 ” 19-87 
cee” i §-12 








® No rates available. ¢ Nominal. { Rates calculated on basis of New York cross rate. 

THE ANGLO-SOUTH AMERICAN BANK, LTD., has received tele- 
graphic advice from the Madrid branch that the gold surcharge for 
the payment of Spanish Customs duties has been fixed for the 
period September Ist to 10th at 138-69 per cent. The previous rate 
was fixed as from August 21st at 138-34 per cent. 


OVERSEAS DOMINION RATES 
COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA AND DOMINION OF 
New ZEALAND 
London on Australia and 
New Zealand 


Australia and New Zealand 
ow on London® 





® All rates (Australia and New Zealand) now based on £100—LONDON 








week 
_ Sept. 1, 1934 


£ 
Sterling purchased i i 890,000 12,198,000 
(a) From Paper Currency 
England 
(6) From Gold Standard Reserve in 
inst Gold transferred 
in India from — Currency 
Reserve to Gold Standard Re- 


— 2,250,000 


Total remittance to Home Treasury 
India Office, S.W.1, 
Sept. 4, 1934. 


BULLION 


The following statistics of imports and exports of gold and silver 
for week ended September 6th, 1934, are issued by the Statisticai 
Department of H.M. Customs and Excise :— 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF GOLD 


Gold 


into Great Britain 
and N reland, week ended 


September 6, 1934 


Gold Exported from Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland, week ended 


* At current market price. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF SILVER 


into Great Britain 
Ireland, week ended 
September 6, 1934 


Silver Im; 


N 


Silver 
and Ni 


from Great Britain 
Ireland, week ended 
September 6, 1934 


From | Coint | Bullion* | Coint 
£ £ 


‘2,766 


2,369 
12,100 
190 
259,292 


year 
Movement during 1934 (January 1 to Sept. 6, inclusive) : 
Movement April 29, 1925, to Sept. & 1934 (inclusive) £23,401,974 in 


Movement tember 21, 1931 standard suspended), to Sept. 6, 
1934 (inch £55,767,847 in 


Messrs. Samuel Montagu and Company write on September 5, 
1934, as follows :— 

The Bank of England gold reserve against notes amounted to 
£191,762,097 on the 29th ultimo as compared with {191,676,960 
on the previous Wednesday. 
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The continued appreciation of the gold currencies in relation to 
sterling caused a succession of fresh record prices daily until Monday, 
when the high record of 141s. 7d. was established. Yesterday and 
to-day exchanges reacted and prices declined by 84d. and 4d., 
respectively. Offerings have been slightly heavier, totalling some 
£2,600,000 during the week, and quotations have tended to move 
closer to the parity of the gold currencies. 

Quotations during the week :— 
pipe value 

sterling 
. 3d. 12s. 1-38d. 
. 119d. 12s. 0-65d. 
. 5d. 12s, 0-18d. 
. 7d. 12s. 0-01d. 
. 103d. 12s. 0-73. 
. 64d. 12s. 1-07d. 
. 11-25d. 12s. 0-67d. 


The Southern Rhodesian gold output for July, 1934, amounted 
to 57,403 fine ounces, which compares with 58,333 fine ounces for 
the preceding month and 54,561 fine ounces for July, 1933. 


Per fine ounce 
40s 


SILVER 


At the outset of the week under review the fall in the value of 
the £ sterling was reflected in higher Eastern advices, and silver 
prices advanced in consequence. prices rose $d. on the 30th 
ultimo, and on the following day quotations at 21jd.for cash and 
21#$d. for forward delivery showed a further rise of 4d. and }d. 
for the respective positions. 

Heavy China selling was countered by large speculative and some 
Indian buying. 

Since then prices have on balance tended to sag a little, and a fall 
of 3d. to-day leaves quotations at 21§d. and 21d. 

The market has been more active throughout the week, and is 
firm at to-day’s level, at which large ——- have been made by 
America and by speculators, much of the former being for prompt 
shipment. 


In spite of the continuation of heavy selling by China, we consider 
the undertone to be good, and unless some new factor emerges we 
would expect such changes as may occur to be in the upward 
rather than in the downward direction. 


Quotations during the week :— 
In LONDON 
Bar silver per oz. std. 
Cash Two Months. 
delivery delivery : 
21#%-d. 21#d. August 29... 
21}d. 21d. » 30 ... 
214d. 213d. ” 31 ... 
21#d. 21d. September 1 ... 
213d. kh 3 ... Holiday 
21#d. * 4 wz 493 


In New York 


The highest rate of exchange on New York recorded during the 
period from the 30th ultimo to the 5th instant was $5-02? and the 
lowest $4-98}. 


INDIAN CURRENCY REtTuRNS (in lacs of rupees) 


Aug. 31 <Aug.22 Aug. 15 
18,489 18,437 18,394 
9,915 9,897 9,893 
4,155 4,155 4,155 


Notes in circulation 

Silver coin and bullion in India ... 
Gold coin and bullion in India ... 
Securities (Indian Government)... 3,151 3,127 3,114 
Securities (British Government)... 1,268 1,258 1,232 


The stocks in Shanghai on the Ist instant consisted of about 
78,400,000 ounces in sycee, 347,000,000 dollars and 30,400,000 
ounces in bar silver, as compared with about 80,600,000 ounces in 
sycee, 348,000,000 dollars and 29,700,000 ounces in bar silver on 
the 25th ultimo. 


Statistics for the month of August last are appended :— 


Bar Silver per oz. std. Bar Gold 
Cash Two months’ 

delivery 

213d. 

203d. 

21-3750d. 


delivery 
21$d. 


21-3774d. 


Highest price 


GOLD AND SILVER PRICES 


Silver— 
Per Ounce 
Cash | Forward 


Date 


s. d. q d. 

140 11 21 Sept. 6, 1928 
141 s # , 12, 1929 
141 7 11, 1930 
140 103 10, 1931 
140 64 ar 8, 1932 
140 8 7, 1933 
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COMPANY NEWS 


WEEKLY TRAFFIC RETURNS 
RAILWAYS OF GREAT BRITAIN AND a> 
1 










which the figures are made up see the 
March 17, 1934, page 610, 
Note.—The receipts this year include receipts of bus and coach undertakings not 
Sic conemian ea atemders the doen br Get po tees bua got, 
on the basis of the best infomation available. = 


OVERSEAS RAILWAY RECEIPTS 








Assam Bengal ...... | 18 |Aug. 4] 1,302 64,92,820} + 12,41,523 
Barsi Lt. Ry. pra 19 202 8,12,200} — 100 
Bengal & N.Western| 19 11] 2,112 ,30,16,066]-+- 3,39,328 
peagal-Nagpur nt a 3,269) .76,26,010} + 27,60,650 
Bombay, Bar.&C.I. | 21 25} 3,072 .24,88,000] +- 17,92,000 
Madras & S. Mabr. | 19 11] 3,230) ,94,24,213|— 1,04, 

Rohilk’d & Kumaon | 19 546 25,11,749|+ 73,140 
South Indian ....... 18 4| 2,526 ,97,87,913'+ 7,83,421 

CANADIAN 


1 

Canadian National. | 34 lane. si|2s7al 4 s00,as2| + 48,925] 107,022,440) + 1288821 
Canadian Pacific 34 31417018 $5548;000 + 422,000} 78,858,000|-+ 8,049, 
$10 days. 








BS882522 


S83 


s 


SusBsnsers 





15,037 


. 26 1 ‘ 
° vane 143,2 
Converted official during week coded September 25-17-17 pesos to £1 
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a ; 622)¢ 6,039} + + 5,139 

Reyptian Markets.. 35 90}... 1,425|— 57,467|4+ 3,658 
Gr, of Spain| 34 25] 104/Ps. 66,152|— 40,554] 1,770,104|/+ 20,763 
Mexican Railway... | 2t Sil 483it$ 329,8001+ 81,200! 1,963,200/+ 367,100 

t Months % 10 days. 
TRAMWAYS WEEKLY GROSS RECEIPTS 
1 £ £ 
t. 51,297] —~ 1} 1,850,745}— 1 Ss 
7 ae 19] ... [f$ 63,511]/— 2'508 435,759|— 12928 


5,544|— 226 38,038] — 1,076 





t Months. 


MONTHLY TRAFFICS 


De- | Receipts for Month 
a Ending|scrip- 














7 |July 31] Gross |$ 105, 
31] Gross |Ps,8,737,404)+ 73,04 
Net |Ps.5,411,957|+ 35,781 


31} Gross |$  302,803|— 28,462 
Net 84, 


8 jAug. 31} Gross 3, 
1 31) Gross 9,07: 


7 31} Gross |$ 693,561*}-++ 7,666) 
Net |$ 229,925*/— 25,877 
7 31] Gross |$_ 216,464*|—- 7,146 


Net |$Dr. 49,193* 
1 31] Gross }£ 


2 jAug. 31] Gross £ 70,048}+- 14,087 
7 |July 31} Gross 4, + 542 








REPORTS AND NOTICES 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CABLE AND LTD.—The index number representing 
the estimated monthly receipts from traffic as related to comparable 
traffic in the year 1929 was 68-9 for the month of July, compared 
with 70-1 a month earlier and 67-5 a year earlier. It should be 
noted that since 1929 the operation in various overseas areas has 
been taken over at different dates by the local associated companies, 
and the total figures for 1929 taken for purpose of comparison in 
establishing the index 100 have therefore been adjusted when 
n by the omission of the receipts accruing in the areas 
affected. The index numbers are, in consequence, all shown upon 
a comparable basis. 


INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD.—The net 
profit for the second quarter was $4,963,366-48 as compared with 
$5,049,275-91 in the preceding period. After provision for 
quarterly dividend on the preferred stock, this profit was therefore 
again equivalent to the 31 cents a share earned on the common 
stock in the first quarter. Net profit for the first six months of 
1934 was $10,012,642-39, as compared with $1,862,888-51 for 
the first half of 1933. The balance sheet reflects purchase of 
additional shares of Ontario Refining Company, Ltd., and further 
reduction in the outstanding debenture stock of British subsidiaries, 
the two transactions involving a total of $5,290,132-04. Cash on 

une 30th was $15,961,243-92 as against $14,085,610-64 on 
mber 31, 1933. A net debit of $401,973-97 resulting from 
exchange adjustments made during the first six months of 1934 
was carried to exchange reserve and was not reflected in net profit. 
The balance in exchange reserve was $1,424,849-72 on June 30th. 


JOHN ISMAY AND SONS, LTD.—At an extraordinary general 
meeting held September 5th, the following resolutions were passed 
unanimously : (1) hirer rip Graber wr tpl Fm 
£300,000 by the creation of 100,000 shares of £1 each and 1,000,000 
shares of Is. each; (2) that the 100,000 £1 shares now created be 
preference shares entitled to a cumulative} preferential dividend at 
the rate of {6 10s. per. cent. per annum on the capital for the time 


being paid up on such shares, and the provisions of Article 6 of the 


company’s articles of association shall apply to such shares as 

though they had formed part of the sada conied of the company ; 

(3) that the 1,000,000 i shares of ls. each in the origi 

capital of the company and the 1,000,000 ordinary shares of 1s. each 

hy iy pnp ag 
le pro: company 

of the dividend on the 6} per cent. preference shares = 
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DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Rate Annum, except 
ee or Stated 


- Dividend for 
© Interim div. f Final div. 


Whole Years 


(D) 74% (6) 
Globe Telegraph and Trust Unchanged 
Gosport District Gas 335% 
Harvey, Nichols and Company ... nn “. one 
Hickleton Main Colliery b t1% 
Imperial Tobacco of Canada Unchanged 


Me “ Pref. % " Unchanged 
on iggi ae Unchanged 
in h Mills le nae wen 
Lion Mill (Royton) 

London Labourers’ Dwellings 


Maidstone and District Motor 
Manvers Main Collieries. 


oe 


Rhymney and Aber Gas Unchanged 
River Plate Trust Loan, etc. “A” b b 7% 
Do. do. eee fy . 2% 
Scott’s Restaurant (5% Pref.)...... oe 
Second Alliance Trust bee Unchanged 
Second Scottish Investment Ord. bie sate om 
Do. 6% “A” Pref. ae 3% 
Slough Estates 4%° " 


° 
Unchanged 
Southall Brothers and Barclay ... 3d ps 
South British Investment Trust... 
Southdown Motor Services. 


Unchanged 
Unchanged 


Unchanged 


Swears and Well: 

Tennant Brothers 

Tor Investment Trust 

United Glass Bottle 

United Rubber and Coffee 

United Steel Companies 

United Tobacco Cos. (South) Ord. 
and Deferred ... Unchanged 

= Unchanged 

" .» 10° = 

Whiteley (William) Unchanged 

Yarra Falls. ove 


Ay On 850,000 5/- shares. (6) On 650,000 10/- shares. (c) On new capital. (dé) On 
old capital. (¢#) Paid in December. 3 Free of income tax. 


Cuosen Corporation, Ltp.—The board have decided to pay on October 2nd on 
account of the new financial year commencing July 1, 1934, a first dividend for the 

uarter July-September of 10}d. per share, which is equivalent to a rate of 17} per cent. 
Since the new board took over control of the Corporation in — 1933, the quarterly 
dividends have been continuously increased by $d. per share from 6d. up to 9d. per share 
—the rate paid for the final quarter April-June, 1934, of the last financial year. The 
above dividend is independent of any final dividend which may be in 
of the financial year ending June 30, 1934, when the final accounts are to hand. 
annual meeting will probably be held during October. 

Conen, WEENEN AND Company, Ltp.—The directors announce that the net profit for 
the year ended June 30, 1934, after charging income tax, ae and directors’ fees, 
amounts to £70,376. The directors have decided to add £5,000 to reserve, making this 
figure £22,500, and will recommend a dividend of 18 per cent. (eighteen per cent.) actual 
on the ordinary shares, and a final dividend of 4 per cent. (four per cent.) actual on the 
7 per cent. cumulative participating preference shares, making 8 per cent. (eight per cent.) 
for the year. This will leave £41,789 to be carried forward. 

Soutnern Kinta Consouipatep, Ltp.—With reference to the dividend announcement 
shown in above table, this dividend was only payable to the former shareholders of Kampar 
Malere Tin Dredging, Ltd. (in liquidation), Southern Kampar Tin Dredging, Ltd. (in 
liquidation), and Kinta Tin Company, Ltd. (in liquidation), and is not an 

ditional dividend to that of 5 per cent. declared on August 16th. 

Swears anp WELLS (Furriers, Erc.).—Interim dividend on the ordinary shares of 
2% per cent., payable on October 15th. The directors state that the results of the com- 
pany’s business for the half-year were most satisfactory. No interim distribution was 
Galea senrenn but a payment of 5 per cent. was in the annual report. Last 


announced 
April the company absorbed S. and M. (1928), Ltd., the London Fur and General Trust, 
Henry Dodgson, Ltd., and Gooch’s (1928), Ltd. 


Unitep Sree: Companirs.—The directors of the United Steel Com; announce 
that profit for the year to June 30, 1934, after charging directors’ fees, interest and 
income tax, but before providing for depreciation, amounts to £947,680, and that they 
will recommend a dividend of 54 per cent., less tax. The profit compares with £351,438 
for 1932-33, £187,354 in 1931-32, and £41,321 in 1930-31. This is also the first payment 

on The meeting 


to be made issued capital of {6,616,365 since formation in 1990. 
will be held on October 4th. ’ om 
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AMERICAN RAILROADS 
MONTHLY GROSS AND NET RECEIPTS 


for Month 
ended June 30, 1934, 
with 


Month of June, 1933 


Six Months 


1 with 
Siz Mouths 1983 


2 
ae 


=BunSu8 

Bzsss2 
Seece 

+++4++4+4+4+ 


June 30) 

‘une 3 
June 30 
June 30) 
June 30 
June 30) 
June 30 
une 30) 
June 30) 
May 31 
June 30) 
inGtNerther }| & [June 20 304 89 
Lehigh Valley . June 30 $2,585] 21,078,521) + 


1 522,448] 3,291,547|4 
keuteaie ent June 30 Gross 35,645,775) + 


Min., St. Paul s| 2.010" 98'386 10°888'100 + 
and Sault a June 30 178,354|Dr. 81,810\— 
gent Soe 
sas & Texas June 30 


101,483] 13,089,569] + 
46,875| Dr1422,340|— 

Missouri Pacific June 30 207 

mezatert} me 


066,084| 4. 
N. York, New 


3,891,970) + 
+ 384,775|151,520,643|+ 20,648,961 
,306,339 
Haven and 
Hartford. 
Norfolk and 
Western .... 


3,935,322) + 

7,133,001|+ 

271,697) + 

,900,558| 40,952,2141 + 

32,620,388) +- 

fo] 12,3817000] + 
576 


Grande Wa. 
Erie Railroad... 


Great Northern 
Gulf Coast Lines 
Illinois Central 


Gross/25, 
Nett | 3,129,717|—1 17,167,684] 4 4,380,262 
oss| 5,876,552|— 133,344] 95,791,554|+ 4,027,190 
June 30 {Rett "aoa s80|— 417,297] "8:704'274|4. "907,417 
G:0ss| 6,361,099|+ 505,861] 36,897,117|4 6,857, 
Nett | Pais2sol*. 198/298) Ii’ses¢a00l + $ 003717 
Gross| 4, — 364,489] 22'735,256|4 2,962,023 
Nett | '509,463|— 529,616] 2,102,163|4 2,825,057 
Gross|31,082, 110] + 4,719,998|145,029,179|4 25,842,493 
Nett | $900,223] 94,158) 25,498,081] + "7,581 19 


1,981 
1 poeon0 


June 30 
June 30 
May 31 
June 3 
June 30 
June 30 
June 30 
June 30 
June 30 
June 30) 
June 30) 


024 
aoa 
om 
visu 

776,328 


6,940,617 
2.3061 
2,098,783 


t Net operating income. 
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SUMMARY OF COMPANY PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNTS 








Net Profit] Lees Appropriation 
After oun’ 
Balance | payment | Available Dividend ' 
Company Ensing Last of for Prefce : Reserve, | Balance 
Account | Deben- | Distri- "|__ Ordinary ___ |Deprecia-| Forward|| Net | Divi- 
Interest Amount| Amount | Rate | tion. Profit | dend 
elie £ £ £ £ £ % £ £ £ % 
Commercial Bk. of Australia | June 30 79,252} 209,155] 288,407|| 84,694] 100,000 5 20,000} 83,713]| 213,634) 5 
Colchester Brewing Co. ...... June 30 47,418 19,350 66,768|| 4,538 10,235 8} 51,995]} 20,182) 123 
Investment Corporation of 

Canada........ sonbunen coseceee | Apr. 30 23,192 5,662) 28,854 ove nie ont bee 28,854 1,738 

Hotels, Restaurants, etc. 

“ Ye Mecca” Ltd. ........ soos | Mar. 31 1,252] 10,942(¢) 12,194)| 7,250 2,750 2,194 84)... 
Iron, Coal and Steel 

Fernhill Collieries ........... - | June 30 |Dr. 26,851 9,166|Dr. 17,685; one oe toe «-» |Dr.17,685||Dr. 6,178)... 

Hawthorn (R. & W.), Leslie, 

BE GR. corevescsvencces sscosee | June 30 9,914 16,157 26,071 wide 16,122 44 9,949||Dr. 1,970} 2% 
Insoles, Ltd. ........0ssesseeee une 30 |Dr119,483 7,466| Dr 112,017 ove oon ose «ee = | Dr 112017||_ = 21,435)_ ... 
Motor Cycle and Aviation 
Renold a Chain | July 1 16,87 85,942} 102,815]| 12,792} 42,085 6 35,000} 12,938]; 46,932} 3 

u ; 
Padang Jawa Rubber ...... Mar. 31 205 608 813 ° es ° 813)|Dr. 1,265) ... 
ps and Stores 
Harvey Nichols and Co. ... | July 31 3,319 69,727} 73,046)} 5,000} 45,000 7t 10,000} 13,046 
Leigh Mills Co. ...... cssscecee | July 28 3,606} 30,382}. 33,988]} 1,200} 22,539) 10f 5,000 5,249]} 22,829) 7ét 
Fourth Co-operative Invest- 

Ment Trust ..rocerrerecseeres June 30° 683 815 1,498 tee 562 1 ove 936 1,074, 1 
Gestetner (D.), Ltd. ......... Aug. 31 19,360] 121,364) 140,724/| 20,473] 63,750} 30 37,367} 19,134]| 71,782) 12% 
Murdoch (John G.) and Co. | Mar. 31 21,754; 35,296)  57,050)} 9,000} 20,875 5 4,999} 22,176)| 46,329) 7 

(t) Fifteen months. * Half year. ¢ Free of income tax. 








COMMERCE AND TRADE 


SURVEY OF COMMODITY MARKETS 
TuE latest reports from industrial centres in this country 


indicate that the autumn revival of the heavy industries is 
already well under way. Demand for coal for heating 
purposes is improving and prices have been increased. 
Similarly, orders for iron and steel products are now com- 
ing in more freely, and the quotations for coke, iron ore 
and iron and steel scrap—the raw materials of the industry 
—are tending to rise. Quotations for wolfram were marked 
up during the past week. Wednesday’s prices of copper, 
lead and spelter were slightly lower than a week ago, but 
~ wa on the publication of relatively favourable statistics 
or August. 

The market in cotton goods failed to improve, and raw 
cotton was slightly cheaper than last week. Similarly, the 
Wool textile industry in this country has so far made little 
headway, despite a slightly firmer tendency of raw wool 
Prices at the auctions in Australia. Demand for jute goods 
has fallen off a little following a decline in the price of raw 
jute on the publication of the final official estimate of the 
Indian jute crop. The combined crops of Bengal, Assam, 
Bihar and Orissa are expected to yield 7,963,800 bales of 
400 Ibs., as compared with 8,012,100 bales a year ago. 

The past week was an uneventful one on the wheat mar- 
kets, and prices fluctuated within narrow limits. Quotations 
for raw Sugar tended to decline, but the market in tea was 
firmer, following last week's decline in prices. After rising 
: week ago, quotations for meat at Smithfield declined again. 

acon prices are unchanged, but hams were marked down. 

The upward movement of the prices of a number of 
Primary products in the United States was arrested during 

€ past week. Moody’s index of the dollar prices of staple 
> ieee opr from 156.2 Guteahon, 193I = 100) 

F © 153.5 on tem th. A year ago 
the index stood at ae ie " “re 


COAL 


SHEFFIELD.—Export inquiry has improved, but bookings and 
shipments continue poor. There is a pronounced scarcity of some 
Inland demand continues brisk, however, 
and quotations of 16s. and 17s. at pits are firmly held. Small coal 
is in very short supply and does not meet the needs of the coke 
ovens. On house coal, advances for the winter months are 
announced ranging from Is. to 2s. per ton. Merchants are buying 
on a moderate scale for stocking. Best ordinary house coal is 
quoted at 20s. to 22s. at pits. Coke is firm and in good request, 
especially from ironworks. Prices are higher than for some months 
past, and now stand round about 15s. or 15s. 6d. at ovens. The 
output quota for South Yorkshire has been increased from 55 per 
cent. to 62 per cent. 


WEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—Trade in all classes of screened steam 
coal on the North-East is steady, and forward prospects continue 
. Northumberland graded qualities are well supported and 

are difficult to obtain for shipment over the winter months. 

There is little change in the Durham unscreened gas and coking 
market, there being ample supplies, but it is that the 
coasting market will shortly seek additional winter requirements, 
which will help the position. Cokes are in a strong position, with 
a steady demand from both the export and inland trade. 

Current f.o.b. prices for export: NOoRTHUMBERLAND.—D.C.B. 
screened, 14s.; smalls, 11s. 3d.; Howards, Bentinck, Newbiggin 
screened, 13s. 3d.; smalls, 1ls.; Tyne Prime, large, 13s.; smalls, 
1ls.; Hartley Main, large, 13s.; smalls, lls. DurHam.— 
Lambton/South Hetton screened steam, 15s. 2d.; smalls, 11s. 6d.; 
Wear Special, unscreened gas, 15s.; Holmside, Ry , Boldon, 
unscreened gas, 14s. 8d.; second-class gas, 13s. 2d.; coking, 
unscreened or smalls, 13s. 2d.; Prime unscreened bunkers, 13s. 6d. ; 
second-class unscreened bunkers, 13s. 3d.; Prime foundry coke, 
20s.; Newcastle and District gas coke, 20s. 3d. 


GLASGOW.—Not a great deal of new business is being placed in 
the Scottish coal market, but most collieries are well placed with 
contracts. As demand is expected to expand gradually in the 
coming weeks firm prices are being quoted. First Fife steams 
remain a strong feature among large coal, and prime splints in 
Lanarkshire are well booked for this month, mainly on Italian 
account. Navigation fuel is also in demand, and singles and pearls 
stand out in a satisfactory market for washed smalls. 

i tices f.o.b. district ports: LANARKSHIRE.—Ell best, 
13s. 6d.; int best, 158.'6d.; splint second, 14s.; navigation, 
» 15s.; navigation, , 13s.-13s. 3d.; Hartley, 


classes of steam coal. 
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15s.; steam, 12s. 6d.; trebles, 14s.; doubles, 13s.; singles, 13s. ; 
pearls, 11s. 6d.—12s.; dross, 10s. FiFE.—Best unscreened naviga- 
tion, 13s. 3d.; unscreened navigation, 12s. 9d.; first-class steam, 
13s. 9d.; third-class steam, 12s.; trebles, 14s.-15s. 6d.; doubles 
12s. 9d.-13s.; singles, 12s. 6d—13s.; pearls, 11s—lls. 6d. 
Lotnians.—Prime steam, 12s.-13s.; second steam, 11s. 6d.— 
11s. 9d.; unscreened navigation, 12s. 9d.; trebles, 14s.—14s. 6d.; 
doubles, 12s. 6d.; singles, 12s. 6d.—13s.; pearls, 11s.-l1ls. 6d. 
AYRSHIRE.—Best unscreened navigation, 14s. 3d.; jewel, 14s. 6d.; 
steam, lls. 6d.; trebles, 14s.; doubles, 13s.; singles, 12s. 9d.; 
pearls, 11s. 6d.-12s.; dross, 10s. 


CARDIFF.—Apart from a slight improvement in the demand for 
sized coals, conditions on the Cardiff coal market are unchanged. 
The tonnage supply has continued fairly satisfactory, and on 
Wednesday morning 67 tips were occupied and three vessels were 
waiting their loading turns at Swansea. Last week total shipments 
in the foreign and coastwise trades amounted to 424, tons, 
compared with 381,000 tons the previous week and 345,000 tons 
in the corresponding week last year. If stems continue good, there 
are prospects that last week’s improved shipments will be main- 
tained. Large classes are in excess of demand and stocks are 
heavy, but washed grades are moving off easily and for some of 
these grades current quotations are above the minimum schedule. 
The pitwood position has been complicated by a decision of the 
Portuguese Government fixing a minimum price of 21s. 6d. c.i.f. 
for deliveries during September and October, and it is considered 
by importers that this decision may lead to a revision of the con- 
ditions of the Anglo-French coal-pitwood agreement under which 
22s. 73d. c.i.f. has been fixed for French pitwood. . 

The South Wales Miners’ Federation has given notice to terminate 
the wages agreement of 1931, but the Conciliation Board will meet 
on September 18th, and it is believed in well-informed circles that 
= eepeiatinns will lead to a settlement without any interruption 
of work. 

Current approximate quotations: Best Admiralties, 19s. 6d.; 
seconds, 18s. 9d. to 19s. 6d.; best drys, 18s. to 18s. 6d.; Black 
Veins, 18s. 3d. to 18s. 6d.; Western Valleys, 17s. 9d. to 18s.; 
Eastern Valleys, 17s. 3d. to 17s. 7}$d.; best small steams, 13s. 6d. 
to 14s.; coking smalls, 13s. 6d. to 14s.; second steams, 12s. 6d. to 
13s.; best anthracite, large, 36s. to 38s. 6d.; Red Vein, large, 22s. 
to 25s.; machine-made cobbles, 37s. 6d. to 48s. 6d.; stove nuts, 
35s. to 45s.; French nuts, 37s. 6d. to 48s. 6d.; rubbly culm, 11s. 
to Ills. 6d.; special foundry coke, 32s. 6d. to 40s.; patent fuel 
(Crown), 20s. to 21s.; pitwood, 19s. 3d. to 19s. 6d., Portuguese, 
and 22s. 74d. French. 


IRON AND STEEL 


MIDDLESBROUGH.—Interest in the local market is broadening, as 
is usual after the August holiday period, and makers are doing 
further business in both foundry and hematite pig iron, at the fixed 
prices to home consumers. Production of pig iron and steel in this 
area for July was 150,300 tons and 167,200 tons, respectively. 
Shipments of all classes of pig iron, manufactured iron and steel 
from the Tees during August amounted to 52,254 tons. 

Business in pig iron for export continues to expand despite 
exchange difficulties. During August quantities have been shipped 
to Belgium, Denmark, Sweden, Norway and Italy. A parcel of 
about 1,000 tons of ferro-manganese was shipped to Australia, and 
it is understood that a further parcel will follow shortly. 

The recent orders for steel placed in this country for China are 
reflected in last month’s figures. A quantity of over 8,000 tons 
was despatched to that country. A new outlet has been found in 
Canada, a quantity of about 1,100 tons of manufactured steel having 
been sent there. Russia also continues to take steel, a further 
shipment having been made in August, and this has been followed 
by another parcel in September. 

Foreign ore is tending firmer, and although best Bilbao rubio is 
quoted at 17s. per ton c.i.f. Middlesbrough for prompt, sellers are 
asking higher prices for forward. Blast-furnace coke continues firm 
at 20s. per ton delivered at furnaces here, whilst good heavy steel 
melting scrap is 50s. per ton delivered. 

At the end of August there were 27 blast furnaces in operation in 
the North-East area, of which four were producing Cleveland 
foundry pig-iron, ten hematite, and thirteen basic and other irons. 
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September 8, 1934 . 
.—Business in finished steel is picking up again after 
well and 


king . 

improved. In certain important lines makers report stead 
expansion of demand, and cases are to be found of deliveries falling 
into arrear. Much new plant has been installed during the last 
two years which accelerates production of wire, wire goods, strip 
and tools, and the present capacity of these sections is much ter 
than formerly. In spite of this factor, unemployment steel 
workers continues to shrink. trade, although patchy, is 
maintained at a substantial level, losses in Eastern mar i 
offset by increased sales to Scandinavia, Holland and Empi 
countries. Prices of iron and steel material continue steady. 
hand tool branches are very busy, notably on saws, files and 
engineers’ small tools. Cutlery and plate sales are recovering after 
the dull season, and more cutlery is going abroad. 


GLASGOW.—There were no outstanding developments in market 
conditions in the West of Scotland this week. Business is proceeding 
at much the same levels as during the past few weeks. Steel makers 
are all well employed with specifications coming in at a fairly 
steady rate, and present outputs are likely to be maintained for 
some time. Sheet makers, while still finding export business quiet, 
are receiving a considerably increased number of enquiries for 
export, and these for several overseas markets. Tubemakers con- 
tinue to be in the main fully employed and have a good quantity of 
work on books. In the Glasgow district engineering and 
makers of machinery are all busy. Structural engineers who have 
had a long dull period are finding busiriess more plentiful, and the 
tonnage placed recently in the West of Scotland is quite im ; 
The material for these structures is largely of British—indeed local— 
manufacture. 


CARDIFF .—On the Swansea Metal Exchange on Tuesday tinplates 
were firm at 18s. 2d. per basis box f.o.b. for export and at 17s. 9d, 
f.o.r. for the home market. The position is more stable than it has 
been for some months and the industry is now operating at 
approximately 65 per cent. of capacity. The ments con- 
nected with the new international agreement provide for the 
systematic adjustment of prices to ex e fluctuations, as well 
as for the delimitation of markets. It is reported that the smaller 
independent units in South Wales which are at present marketing 
their tinplates through merchant houses are considering the 
advisability of the adoption of methods of sales centralisation. 
Galvanised sheets are steadier but are nominally unchanged at from 
£11 5s. to £11 15s. per ton, while steel bars remain firm at £5 7s. 6d. 
per ton delivered. 


OTHER METALS 


The general tendency on the metal markets was practically 
unchanged this week, only tin prices showing wider fluctuations. 
It was generally anticipated that the latest statistics would reveal 
a slight increase in tin stocks but, according to A. Strauss and Co., 
these declined during August by 637 tons, to a new low level of 
17,715 tons, as against 38,944 tons and 56,766 tons at the corre- 
sponding date in 1933 and 1932, respectively. This reduction was 
chiefly due to an increase of almost tons in American deliveries ; 
but it must be pointed out that deliveries to the U.S.A. during the 
twelve months just ended were much lower than in the previous 
year—47,685 tons, compared with 51,890 tons. This contraction 
is surprising in view of the fact that American tin-consuming indus- 
tries were busier during the past year than they had been in the 
previous twelve months. The reduction in deliveries of tin is 
therefore regarded with disappointment. Upon receipt of the 
August statistics early this week, tin prices showed some improve- 
ment, but the market later reacted, and the gain was not held. 


Copper has remained almost unchanged in price during the whole 
week. Some more buying orders were forthcoming, but supplies 
are large, and some producers (mainly in the U.S.A.) are anxious 
to sell. The situation in Germany has improved a little, for recent 
orders led to a better distribution of copper stocks in that country. 
But from the international point of view this is not encouraging, 
since it will probably prevent the early removal of the existing 
restrictions. The German ban is likely to affect the markets in the 
future more than in the past, for the large German forward contracts 
seem to be exhausted. Imports of metals into Germany first showed 
a sharp reduction in July, and when the August figures are available 
there is no doubt that a further decline will be recorded, 


Lead and spelter have exhibited no new features this week, but 
the wolfram market showed a tendency to harden again. The 
autumn demand may result in a further price rise, especially since 
it is learned from Germany—one of the chief consuming countries— 
that substitutes for wolfram cannot be found. 


TIN.—Sales on the London Metal Exchange: 245 tons on 
Monday, against 225 tons last week; 265 tons on Tuesday, against 
185 tons last week; 200 tons on Wednesday, against 255 tons last 
week. The New York quotation on Wednesday was 51-45 cents 
per Ib., against 51-45 cents a week ago and 51-75 cents a month 
ago. Wednesday’s official closing quotation in London for standard 
cash was {228 15s. to £229, compared with £226 15s. to £227 last 
week. Stocks in London and Liverpool at the end of last week were 
3,596 tons, a decrease of 145 tons on the week. 


COPPER.—Sales on the London Metal Exchange ; 575 tons 00 
Monday, against 525 tons last week; 450 tons on Tuesday, against 
650 tons last week; 900 tons on Wednesday, 475 tons 
last week. Domestic spot was quoted at 6-824 cents per Ib. 2 
New York on Wednesday, against 6-87} cents a week ago and 
7-02} cents a month ago. Wednesday’s official closing price for 
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tons, remain unchanged. 

LEAD.—Sales on the London Metal Exchange: 500 tons on 
Monday, against 250 tons last week; 1,050 tons on Tuesday, against 
450 tons last week ; 900 tons on Wednesday, against 1,100 tons last 
week. The New York quotation on Wednesday was 3-75 cents 
Ib., against 3-70 cents a week ago and 3-75 cents a month 

The official closing quotation in London on Wednesday for 
foreign was {10 10s. shipment during the current month, 
pared with £10 13s. 9d. a week ago. 


§SPELTER.—Sales on the London Metal Exchange : 300 tons on 
Monday, against 200 tons last week; 800 tons on Tuesday, against 
300 tons last week; 500 tons on Wednesday, against 50 tons last 
week. Wednesday’s quotation in East St. Louis was 4:20 cents 
per Ib., against 4-25 cents the week before, and 4-30 cents a month 
earlier. Wednesday’s official closing quotation in London for 
"good ordinary brands” was {13 3s. 9d., for shipment during the 
current month, against £13 13s. 9d. last week. 


Bass 


at to £205 per . hang 

t Pe at £11 10s. to £11 12s. 6d. per flask of 76 lbs., as against 
i 5s. to £11 10s. per flask of 76 lbs. last week. Foreign antimony 
was quoted at £36 10s. to £37 per ton, as against £36 to £36 10s. per 
ton last week. Chinese wolfram was quoted at 40s. to 43s. per unit, 
cif., as against 40s. to 41s. per unit, c.if., last week. Platinum, at 
{7 15s. per ounce, shows no change on the week. 


TEXTILES 


COTTON.— Manchester.— Although no striking change took place 
in the level of prices for raw cotton in the past week, the tendency, 
if anything, has been towards a lower level. It is a long time since 
trade demand for American cotton was so poor, and most of the 
business has been in outside growths, especially Brazilian. The mill 
strike in the United States is considered a bearish factor. Some 
uncertainty exists as to the effect of the Government crop report 
due at the end of this week. ; ae 

The turnover in piece goods for abroad was again of limited 
dimensions. Buyers for all outlets have diepleyedt very little enter- 
prise. There have been loud complaints of the restricted demand 
for India, and particularly Calcutta. Miscellaneous orders have been 
booked for Karachi, Madras and up-country in light whites and 
dyed goods. Trifling lots of fancies have been put through for 
China. Scattered sales have occurred for Egypt and South America 
in bleaching and finishing qualities. A few more contracts have 
been arranged in dyed goods for the Dominions, chiefly Australia 
and South Africa. Necessary buying has taken place in home trade 
fabrics. More looms are stopping in certain weaving districts. 


The yarn market has been generally slow. Limited quantities of 
American and Egyptian descriptions have been booked for home 
use and export demand remains dull. 
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COTTON YARN PRICE AGREEMENTS.—Following the recent 
égteements in the Lancashire cotton industry amongst spinners of 
Coarse American yarns with regard to minimum prices, an attempt 
8 now being made to arrange a similar agreement on a legal basis 
for ring yarns. This section covers about 120 companies owning 
about 7,000,000 spindles. After a preliminary meeting by a Special 
Committee, all the firms affected have been asked to reply to a 
questionnaire not later than September 17th. Spinning employers 
are being asked whether they are agreeable to the fixing of minimum 
Prices for ring yarns, to the intment of an independent 
chartered accountant with free entry to the books of the mills, to 
the pte of provisions for a aeniee for ere - 
Tegulations and for | penalties, to appointmen 
of an arbitration vanes te atiie matters of quality and to the 
Payment of a levy per mill. The success of this movement will 

d upon the replies received, but so far the support given has 
been encouraging. It is believed that this method is the only way 
wich peion cutting, which has meant heavy financial losses, can 


. COTTON CONSUMPTION AND STOCKS.—The International Federa- 
tion of Master Cotton Spinners’ and Manufacturers’ Associations has 
i statistics relating to the cotton season ended July 31st 

the’ It is stated that the Coecumetinn of American cotton during 
“ie twelve months was 13,539,000 bales, against’ 14,170,000 bales 
the previous year, a decline of 631,000 bales. On the other hand 
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during the same period there was an increase in the amount of East 
Indian cotton used of 550,000 bales and an increase of 174,000 bales 
of Egyptian, whilst sundry cottons showed an increase of 649,000 
bales. It is significant that last season compared with the previous 
year, the consumption of American cotton decreased by 4 per cent., 
whilst there was an increase of 13 per cent. in the use of cotton 
grown in other countries. Leading authorities are convinced that 
this movement has been largely due to the efforts in the United 
States to restrict supplies and force prices on to an uneconomic 
level, thus bringing about a bigger demand for competitive cotton. 

World mill stocks of all kinds of cotton on July 31, 1934, were 
5,331,000 bales, against 5,050,000 bales at the end of July, 1933. 
Spindles in all the countries of the world on July 31, 1934, were 
156,882,000, as against 157,718,000 in January last and 157,755,000 
twelve months ago. The Federation has also published valuable 
information relating to short-time working in the mills of the world. 
In the half-year ended July 31st last the curtailment in Great 
Britain amounted to 8-14 weeks, against 7-38 weeks in the previous 
six months. There were 63 firms with 3,776,343 spindles in the 
American section in Great Britain completely stopped during the 
period under review, whilst in the Egyptian section seven firms with 
620,544 spindles were completely stopped during the six months. 
It is recorded that firms with 114,972 spindles have closed down 
indefinitely during the past half-year. 


JUTE.—Dundee.—The first effects of the final Government forecast 
published yesterday were an easier tone in the raw jute and gunny 
markets. The figures were rather larger than had been anticipated 
by the industry. Last year the forecast figures were 7,933,200 
bales, which have now been revised by the Director of Agriculture 
to 8,012,000 bales, but the actual outturn of the last crop was 
8,946,000 bales. For the present season 7,963,800 bales have been 
forecast, but the conditions under which the crop was grown. have 
not been so satisfactory this year and there is not the same likeli- 
hood of the estimate being exceeded to any great extent. Statistic- 
ally, the position may be in favour of the maintenance of low prices 
for raw jute, but it must be borne in mind that the quantity forecast 
is insufficient to meet the requirements of the world, which last 
season were 8,865,000 bales and are estimated to be at least 9,000,000 
bales for the present season. Fears of any scarcity of the fibre, 
however, are counteracted by the fact that users of raw jute have 
stocks in hand amounting to about 6} million bales. The acreage 
figures this season have been revised to 2,517,000 acres, compared 
with 2,419,500 acres given in the first forecast in July. 

There was a general decline in values of raw jute following the 
forecast, new crop Daisee-2/3 falling to £14 15s. per ton for full 

oup and fours to £14, while Tossa-2/3 dropped to £15 5s. and 

ours to £14 10s., October-November. First Marks are quoted at 
£17 10s. to £18 and good Lightnings at from {£16 to £16 5s., with 
Heart Ram-D/E at {£15 5s., September—October. Business in 
the fibre has only been possible where low prices have been accepted. 

Jute yarns have ruled quiet, but spinners are determined to 
adhere to their prices, as they are fairly comfortably situated with 
orders meantime. Common 8-lb. cops are named at Is. 9d. and 
8-lb. spools at 1s. 10d. lowest, while twist is generally held for 
BS for 3-ply 8-lb. Sacking yarms are very steady at 2}d. for 

-lb. weft and 3d. for 8-lb. chains, and the Rio yarns have been 
in demand, 2s. 2$d. being paid for third quality 8-lb. warp and 
1s. 113d. for fourth. Buyers of carpet yarns occasionally enter the 
market at 2jd. for 14-lb. warp. 

Inquiries for jute cloth are freely made, but buyers are not very 
keen to go on operating in view of the uncertainty of raw jute 
prices. Prices are steady at from 2d. for 10}-oz. 40-in. and 
1}#§d. for 8-oz., the latter being at 2d. for 40-in. width for delivery 
within two to three months. Linoleum hessians are dull, but 
heavy goods have displayed more movement recently. 

Stocks of hessians in Calcutta at the end of August were reduced 
by about three million yards to 111,700,000 yards, but stocks of 
heavies were increased by 24 million yards to 109 million yards, 
compared with end of July. Prices were easier yesterday at 20s. 
for 10-oz. 40-in. and 15s. 8d. for 8-oz., September, 19s. 74d. and 
15s. 73d. for October-December, and 19s. and 15s. 43d. for 
January-March, with Liverpool twills at 51s. 6d. and “ B” twills 
at 45s. 44d., September, 51s. and 45s. 3d., October-December, and 
50s. 9d. and 45s. January—March. . 


GRAIN MARKETS 


WHEAT.—The past week was an uneventful one in the wheat 
market. Prices fluctuated within narrow limits. The market is still 
dominated by crop reports. The latest estimate of the United 
States crop indicates a yield of 484 million bushels, as compared with 
527 million bushels harvested in 1933, and 851 million bushels in 1932. 
The situation in the United States and in Canada is aggravated by 
the small yield of other grain crops. Thus, the yield of the maize 
crop in the United States is estimated at 1,446 million bushels, as 
against 2,339 millions bushels harvested in 1933 and 2,580 million 
bushels in 1932. The yield of oats, barley and rye is also much 
lower than in the past two years. The latest reports of the condition 
of the wheat in Argentina are favourable, but Australia is still 
in need of rain. : 
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According to Mr G. Broomhall, total shipments during the 
past week were 1,058,000 quarters, against 1,532,000 quarters in 
the preceding week. On Wednesday, “ September” futures were 
quoted in Chicago at 104% cents per bushel, against 102$ cents the 
week before and 109 cents a month ago. Quotations in London, 
Wednesday : No. 1 Northern Manitoba, Vancouver, ex ship, 33s. 6d. 
to 34s. per 496 Ibs., against 34s. a week ago; No. 2 Northern Mani- 
toba, Vancouver, ex ship, 32s. 3d. to 32s. 9d., against 33s. 6d; 
No. 3 Northern Manitoba, Vancouver, ex ship; was not quoted. 
Australian, ex ship, 30s. to 3ls., against 30s. to 31s. a week ago. 


FLOUR.—North American shipments were 127,000 sacks in the 
aw: week, as compared with 144,000 sacks in the previous week. 

ednesday’s London quotations were: Straight run, delivered 
country, 27s. per 280 Ibs., against 27s. 6d. last week; delivered 
London, 26s., as compared with 26s. 6d. a week ago. Manitoba 
patents, ex store, 25s. to 27s., against 25s. 3d. to 27s. 3d.; Australian, 
ex store, 20s. to 2ls., against 20s. to 21s. 


BARLEY.—“ October” futures were 61§ cents per bushel in 
Winnipeg on Wednesday, against 58 cents last week and 57§ cents 
a month ago. Quotations in London on Wednesday were : “‘ English 


malting ”’ (new), f.o.r., per 448 Ibs., 35s. to 55s., against 35s. to 
55s. a week before. 


OATS.—On Wednesday, “‘ September” futures were quoted at 
53 cents per bushel in Chicago, against 51§ cents a week ago, and 
51} cents last month. Quotations in London, Wednesday : “ River 
Plate,” landed, 22s. per 320 Ibs., against 22s. a week ago; ‘‘ Chilean 
White,” landed, 23s., against 23s. a week earlier. 


MAIZE.—" September ”’ futures were quoted on Wednesday at 
79} cents per bushel in Chicago, against 79 cents a week ago and 
764 cents on the co mding day last month. Quotations in 
London, Wednesday : “ Plate,” landed, 25s. 3d. per 480 Ibs., com- 
pared with 26s. last week ; ‘‘ Plate,” ex ship, 24s. 3d., as against 25s. ; 
“ Plate,”” “‘ September,” 25s., as against 25s. 6d. Yellow maize 
meal, ex wharf, was quoted {£6 15s. to £7 per ton, against {7 to 
£7 2s. 6d. per ton a week ago. 


COMPARATIVE AVERAGES OF GRAIN.—The following table gives 
the estimated sale of home-grown wheat during the harvest years 
1931-32 to 1934-35 :— 


| 1931-1982 | 1982-1983 | 1833-1934 | 1884-1985 


Betimated sales of home - grown 
wheat— 
1 week to September 4 .....000 42,758 
Average price of English wheat per s. d. 


Oe Coc ccccccccccoocucces 


The following is a statement showing the quantities sold and 
the average price of British corn in the past two weeks, and 
the corresponding week in each of the years from 1930 to 1933 :— 


Quantitizs So_p Avenace Pricz rae Cwr. 


| Barley Oats Wrest | Barley | Oats 
. 176,562 29,743 
356,281 110,998 
103,890 8,360 
21,500 2,625 


90,165 | 21,658 8 2 
346,869 | 295,398 410 111 0 


AMERICAN WHEAT MAREETS.—The following table shows wheat 
— in recent weeks, with comparative figures for 1932 and 


fsa | sat | Ssh] Sad | tea) SBS 


The visible supply of wheat in Canada, at 98,164,000 bushels, 
shows a decrease of 93,000 bushels. Supplies a year ago stood at 
101,407,000 bushels. 


OTHER FOODS 


SUGAR.—Last week’s improvement in the price of raw sugar 
gave way to a renewed downward movement this week. The spot 
price of raw sugar in New York on Wednesday was 2-86 cents 
per lb., as compared with 3-28 cents per Ib. last week and 3-32 cents 
per lb. a month ago. Wednesday’s sales of raw sugar in London 
included “ August delivery ”’ at 5s. 1}d., against 5s. 23d. last week. 


The movements of raw sugar in London and Liverpool last week 
were as follows :— 


Imports 
1933 1934 
Tons Tons 

1,725 350 
7,430 8,107 


9,155 8,457 
9,500 12,400 


Deliveries Stocks 
1933 1934 1933 1934 
Tons Tons Tons Tons 
1,584 1,638 31,220 175,226 
15,282 13,338 140,524 121,714 


16,866 14,976 171,744 296,930 
17,737 15,766 179,455 303,459 
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COFFEE.—The New. York coffee market was quiet. In New York 
on Wednesday, Rio No. 7 (cash) was quoted at 9} cents per Ib., as 
com with 9§ cents Ib. last week, and 9} cents per Ib. a 
month ago. At Tuesday’s auctions in London ef a small pro- 
portion of the quantity offered was sold.. Last week’s movements 
of coffee in London were as follows: Brazilian, landed, 3 : 
27.558 oe t 27, py i "Sectril Auton 

’ ’ a ° 
landed, 382 ane ; delivered, fia consumption, 1,183 

: , 1,113 packages; stocks, 100,7 L 
j packages last year. Other kinds: Landed, 510 
; delivered, for home consumption, 1,740 packages; 
297 packages; stocks, 94,060 packages, against 83,730 


COCOA.—The “ spot” quotation in New York on Wednesday 
was 5§ cents Ib., against 5 f cents per Ib. on the i 
day last and 54 cents per lb. a month ago. The London 
quotation for Accra, ‘ October-December,” was 21s. per 50 
kilos, c.i.f. Continent, as inst 20s. 9d. per 50 kilos last week. 
Last week’s movements of cocoa in London were as follows: 
Landed, 923 bags; delivered, for home consumption, 5,734 bags; 
exported, 2,154 bags; stocks, 236,537 bags, against 162,211 bags 
@ year ago. 


TEA.—The quantities catalogued for this week’s auction com- 
rised 52,266 packages of Indian and 26,482 packages of Ceylon tea. 
Following last week's decline in prices, competition was keen and 
prices high at Monday’s auctions. The improvement was main- 
tained during the “‘ Ceylon ” auctions on Tuesday, but on Wednesday 
the market for common Indian grades turned easier. The followi 
table shows the average prices (compiled by the Tea Brokers 
Association) of tea sold in Mincing Lane on Garden Account during 
the past weeks :— 


AVERAGE PRICE PER LB. 


RRRRER 


RICE.—The “ spot” price was 8s. 6d. per cwt. on Wednesday 
as compared with 8s. 6d. per cwt. a week ago, while the forward 
quotation, at 8s. 1$d. per cwt., shows a fall of 4$d. on the week. 
Movements in London during the past week were as follows: 
Landed, 386 tons; delivered, 135 tons; stocks, 2,520 tons, against 
5,969 tons a year ago. 


POTATOES.—Demand was a little better than a week ago, but 
as ample supplies were available, quotations remained at the lower 
level reached last week. At the London Borough Market on 
Tuesday new crop “ King Edward ”’ sold at 6s. to 7s. per cwt., as 
compared with 6s. to 7s. per cwt. last week. 


SPICES.—‘‘ Black Singapore "’ was quoted at 5}d. per Ib. on 
Wednesday, against 53d. per Ib. a week ago. Movements of pepper 
in London during the past week were as follows: Black, landed, 
50 tons; delivered, 5 tons; stocks, 239 tons, against 330 tons a year 
ago. White, landed, 56 tons; delivered, 105 tons; stocks, 6,385 
tons, against 874 tons a year ago. 


MEAT.—Wednesday’s quotation for Argentine beef, chilled hind- 
quarters, was 4s. 4d. to 4s. 8d. per 8 Ibs., as compared with 4s. 4d. 
to 4s. 10d. last week. New Zealand frozen mutton was 3s. 4d. to 
4s. per 8 lbs., against 3s. 4d. to 4s. a week ago. According to the 
Smithfield official market report, supplies during last week amounted 
to 8,383 tons, against 7,577 tons in the corresponding week last 
year. Imported beef, principally Argentine, formed 86-6 per cent. 
of the supplies, against 85-1 per cent. a year ago. Imported 
mutton, mainly from New Zealand, formed 77-6 cent. of the 
total supply of mutton and lamb, against 73-3 per cent. in the same 
week last year. 


MISCELLANEOUS COMMODITIES 


VEGETABLE OILS AND OILSEEDS.—Linseed has again 
easier turn, influenced by slow demand, the substantial 
Plate unsold and the official estimate of an increased acreage 
linseed in Argentina. Old crop on spot and August ’ 
shipment has declined to £10 10s. per ton, and new crop anuary 
February is offered freely at £10. Indian linseed is in some demand, 
but is easier, Calcutta to London being q * 
quantity of linseed afloat for Europe has increased last 
(including 21,200 tons from India), or 10,800 tons more than | 
week. There is afloat for North America 30,700 tons, against 
34,000 tons a year ago. entina has still available for 
335,000 tons old crop, or slightly more than the quantity 
shipped in the remainder of last season and 130,000 tons is expects 
from India, against 189,000 tons. Reports of the growing +* 
crop continue favourable. Cottonseed is a slow trade, and Ee, 
easier, {5 5s. being asked for old crop and {5 7s. 6d. for ’ 
November—January. 
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Demand for linseed oil is fair at the lower level of prices now 
touched. Raw oil for ber-December delivery is quoted 
around £20 per ton’ naked ex Hull mill. Cotton oil is quiet and 


un , crude being held for {14 refined 
(technical and edible) for £16 ex Hull. Oilcakes are in improved 
demand and firm. : ies } 


RUBBER.—The market in rubber was quiet, and prices are 
scarcely changed on the week. The latest developments in the 
rubber situation are discussed in a leading article on an earlier page. 
In New York, Wednesday's spot price for rubber, at 15§ cents per 
Ib., co: with 15 cents per lb. a week ago. Wednesday's 
eh’ i Lae for st7id.o pa ecoodine ae in London 
was p ., aS against 74d. on the corresponding day last week. 
In Pic puchnerr son, business has been done at 7§d. to 7d. for 
October-December, 1934, as against 7}}d. to 73d. a week ago. 


ASHANTI GOLDFIELDS CORPORATION LIMITED 
NOTICE I8 HEREBY GIVEN that a second Interim Dividend (No. 69) of 


20 cent.,.Jess Income Tax at 4s. 6d. in 


the &, has this day been 


D RED on the Capital of the Corporation, in respect of the year 


ending 30th Se 
September, 1 » to 


Se 
14t 
Dividend Lists. 
Re Office :— 
Southampton Street, 
Hol 


K don, W.C.1. 
6th September, 1934. 


mber, 1934, and will be payable on and after the 28th 
all Shareholders on the Regi: 


sters on the 6th 


tember, 1934. 
THE TRANSFER BOOKS will be CLOSED from 7th September, 1934, to 
h September, 354, both dates inclusive, for the preparation of 


By Order of the ard 


Board, 
HORACE MORGAN, 
Manager and Secretary. 





Stocks in London and cseetpodl at the end of last week, at 104,638 
tons, show a decrease of 3,068 tons as compared with the preceding 





WHOLESALE COMMODITY PRICES 
UNITED KINGDOM 





LONDON September So POTATOES— aa nad 
CEREALS MEAT Good English, new 
GRAIN, &c.— percwt. 6 0 7 0 
Wheat— s 4. 8. & SPICES— 
No. 2, N. Man. 496 Ib. 32 3 32 9 Pepper, b.— 
Eng. av.,percwt. 5 2 fair White..... 010 
Barley, Eng. Gaz. av...... 10 10 Black Lampong ......... @ & 
ce 6 § Cinnamon—Ist sort, perlb. 0 6 
Maize, La Plata, landed, 06 
TD. wccccsccccocccccccece 2s 3 cwt.— 
51 an eee ‘ ; mostacocesbocaaaes = $ 5 
Bice, No. 2 Burma, per ew. 8 1} 08 ain ber Ib. ¢ 2 110 
ait "7 12 6 aah eececocccooooon 
— % 1 
Set pe 8a ar, lee st) 
wee 4 2 5 0 TitUK oot. 4 7) 
Argentine 44 48 B.W.L., crystallised... 17 6 19 
— es en Java, white, c. & f. India 
N room —— 22 ae ug.-Sept....... eocuen 0 
NZ, troeen. e.sszesee . 44 80 | - ahaeseteanrcenaal ie 
Pork, Sit. 6 0 6 8 Crushed ..cc.ccccoccccrccore 19 75 20 if 
18 3 2 7 
0 102 @ eoee. = a 7% 18 
0100 @ 
0 
® Pek0e «..-c0e- sevecseceesees OU 1 2B 
© 2 0 on 2 of 
see on in 
o 108 0 oR Es 
0 56 6 011g 2 1 
0 
0 80 06 
0 53 0 
010 383 6 
oe ae 
0 8% @ 08 26 
03 010 
© 41 6 
: 70 Mid-American Ib. S09 
0 @ 4 Mid-American ...... . 
0 90 0 Sakellaridis, f.g.f. aL 8-67 
0 90 0 Yarns, 32's coeee 10§ 
0 70 0 gg OOO OO wrmnceeeece = co 
6 13 0 Livonian ZK ...... per ton Q 
6 12 0 Pernau HD. ......ccccccsccsce 
Slanetz Medium Ist sort... 72 0 
0 17 6 HEMP— 
0 17 6 Italian P.C. ...... 6 
0 20 0 Manilla, Sept.-Nov. ‘‘J”. 14 0 15 0 
0 21 0 urs deeebtanvebneeee 3 0 14 0 
( 0 10 0 ative Ist mks. ... per tom 
A ose Sept. ci. HARB. . 
Valencia, Case ........002 8 6 10 0  Daisee 2/3 cit. Moan |=—« AMO 
bags eeeccccce eee Oct.. ov. ePccccccocesoes: ee 
Grapes, ¢boxes 5 0 11 6 #£SILK— 8 Quis 
Lap oe bel, 7013 6 CANtOm cecccccccccese perib. 4 0 6 6 
Irish } ae Turssab ....c.ccccccccsccccces rit? 2 © 
wee ~~ eitae APAD nrccceee — eoeeecene 3 33 


¢ Exclusive of Government tax of 1d. per gallon. 








8 
sveeceeees ~ fe 
nie: acces per box 18 2 


MET. sd. £8. d. 
ST ton Seite 31/100 
Standard ..........c0.-. 27/18/9  28/0/0 
. pig ... per ton 12/0/0 
ecccecccecee ao Is/10/0 
= snihietin ae 


? 
° 2s 


Scare 
podubern ~ocop 


8 
aon 


Op ooaugoacPooo 


amMane 


PSouces gurep 


Pocccccccccccce 


eeccccccccce 


! 


i 
t 
I 
$ 
gERET oceans 


B 
i 
: 


5 

E 

: 

ree 
237 

55 


_ s. d. 
S.D. Straits c.if., per ton 9/2/6 
Smoked South Sea ......... 6/17/6 


t, Wayne Co. 
perlb. 15 © 15 6 
Australian 


perlb. © S$ 0 4 


The prices in the following list are revised with the assistance of an eminent firm in each department 


e 4. 8. d. 
and - 0 0 
Dry an poets Cope... S$ 5t 
Best heavy ox and heifer 0 a] 
Best COW cecccccccsccsees - O @ t 
Best calf Secccccccccccceccce 0 3. 0 
Bengel gd. red.-vio. to 
GNE......cc.0000-. per lb. & 6 
Sole Bends 8/12 Ib.— 

TRG scccccveccccccccee © 210 18 8 
Bark Tanned Sole ...... 20 8:0 
Shoulders fm DS Hides © 6) 0 9} 

Do. Eng. or WS @i 14 
Bellies from os @6 
Do. .of WS do. © 6 @ 9} 
Ro. Ea. Call 30/30. 3 0 4 0 
Aust. Bends... @ 10h 1 39 
Linseed waked, 9 toa net “iat 
Rape, refined ui ecccceces: - 28/10/0 
Cotton-seed, crude ...... wise 
Pa ae . 13/15/0 
Senin vasceeeee —8/10/0 
Seeds—Linseed— 
La Plata, p. ton, 

e~SePt..cccccccreee ee 10/15/0 
Calcui COM coceee —— 

6. 
Turpentine, per cwt........ 41 9 
PETROLEUM PRODUCTS— 

Motor spirit, No. 1, Lon- 
GOB cccccccoceccccccccece <o 14 
imeem om 
nol = . 
iene ex instal., 
Furnace... U 8 
= > at 
ROSIN— 
American ...... per ton 14/5/0 16/5/0 
RUBBER— aod 04. 
St. ribbed smoked sheet 
perlb. © 73 07% 
Fine Hard Para perlb. 0 
SHELLAC— 


TN Orange ...... percwt.95 0 100 0 


SHELLS— § 6. 4 6. 
W. Aust. M.0.-P. ,, 10 @ 


TALLOW— s. d. 
London Town percwt. 18 6 


Poecccccccoocoooos 


eccocosSo8S 
uaneaccocoooucP 
eacaaaccoooecs® 





UNITED STATES 
(New York quotations, unless otherwise stated.) 


Sept. 6, Aug. 8, 
1933 1834 
Wheat, No. 2, Winter, nearest Cents Cents 


future, Chicago, per bushel... 845 109 
» Nearest future, Chicago, 
Per bushel .......sccccssresree 472 76} 79 793 
Oats, nearest future, Chicago, 
per bushel Seeccccccccccoccecosooe 36} 51} 514 53 
Rye, monet future, 


per ushel uiilaeeaienaamin 68 87 85 
Barley, nearest future, Chicago, ~ . 
per bushel eeocccccccccoscovcccocos 49 70 81} 854 
Coffee, Rio No. 7, cash, perlb, 73 9§ 93 
» Santos No.4, cash, perlb, 9 11 1l} 11} 
Aaa, nearest future, 
per Ceeeeeccccccccccccccccccoensess 4-43 4°77 4-74 4-81 


t.6, Aug. 8, Aug. 29, Sept. 5 
foss 1934 1834 tose 


Sugar, Cuban Centrifugals, 96 Cents 
eg 


ep spot, itn céiiabinbibes 
9 t ton, widaling, o Ib... 
Rubber, smoked Sl ’ 


per 1@ SPECHOSOHSEHSHSHOHHSHOHOSOOOOS 


Petroleum, Pennsylvania 


Cents Cents Cents 
3-60 3-32 3-28 2°86 
9-30 13-75 13-30 13-35 


7:09 15f 15 15§ 


crude 
standard grades, per barrel...182-202 207-222 207-222 207-222 


Copper lytic,” Do- 
mestic, t, per Ten 8-75 7:02} 6:87} 6-82} 
Copper, ®t FRectrolytic,”- Export, . 
prompt, per ee perenarsrossesns 8-00 7°30 7° 123 7-00 
ter, East 'e spot, 
= SPOOHSOHSSSSHSSHSSOSSSEOOSOSESOSD — = a o 
- Lead, Ib. ecccccccccoccoe * . - ° 
Tin, * Straits,” spot, per Ib... 45-375 §1-75 51-45 51-45 
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